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PREFACE 


I 

I 


T he following pagcft aro based principally upon the East 
India Company's tecoids preserved under my own cam 
at Madras, the Bengal Records preserved at the India 
Office, and the Oime MSS,, also preserved at the India Office, 
I have further consulted the Admiralty and War Office papeia 
at the Public Record Office, various MS. coUections at the British 
Museum, with the Mivxttaru^s Leiitrs Received and the Rome- 
MisctUancoui series at the^ India Office, and papers lodged hi 
the archives of the French Ministry of the Colonies and at Pondi- 
ch^ry, I must acknowledge with great gratitude the unvarying 
courtesy and ready help 1 received from the various custodians 
of these papers. Perhaps M. Martineau, late Governor of the 
French Establishments in India, and Mr, \V, Foster, C.I.E., of 
p ^the India Office, will allow me thus pubbdy to announce my 
' 'spcsdal debt to their wide knowledge and experience. I am also 
under great obhgations to Mr. S. C Hill, not only for numerous 
suggestions, indications, and references in the course of my 
research, but also as the editor of Bmgid I7s6-S7* a colkcdon 
of documents which I have found it impossible to supplement* 
Above all, I am obliged to Mr, Mark Hunter, of the Indian 


Educational Service, who was to have been ttu* author of the 
present work. When he found his other engagements to® pressing, 
he not only suggested my undertaking it, but abo gave me with 
the greatest generosity his BiS, collections, of which I have made 
extensive use. My indebtedness to printed works is too extensive 
to be here particularised, but is, I hope, fuUy indicated io my 
footnotes and the appended Bifaliogia|rfiy, V ■ 
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INTRODUCTION 


I T is not my purp:^ in the following pages to attempt 
writin g the personal history of the two great though 
essentially different men whose names I have placed upon 
my title-pagei but rather to sketch the history of the ideas and 
conditions which under their impulse resulted iu the establish¬ 
ment of the English Company as the principal power in India, 
and to trajDc out the ohligntions of the English to the French. 
Those obKgatioiis have comuionly been minimised by the 
historians of the first, and exaggerated by the historians of the 
second nation. And the last considerable English writer on 
this subject. Colonel Malleson* abounds in gross mistal^ and 
crude generalisations^ He repeats the old traditional and in¬ 
accurate views that the battle of the Adiyar first revealed the 
military superiority of the European^ that Dtipleix was less well 
supported by the Company at Paris than was Saimders by the 
I Company at London, that Lally^s policy in recalling Bussy from 
the Decem was ruinous to the French cause* These ideas 
when brought to a comparison with facts prove to be erroneous. 

Our subject falls evidently into two well-JeSned and yet 
ckifiely connected parts* The first is concenued with the projects 
of Dnpleix, arising out oi the struggle of the War of the Austrian 
SucecSi^ion. The vicissitudes of that struggle led Dupleix into 
oonfficts with the Nawab of the Carnatic and left him with 
augmented militaiy power at the very momeot when a fi^k 
of fortune thrust into hts arms as an ally the Nawab s rival and 
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competitor, Chanda Sahib* The Nawab was slain in battle ; 
Chanda Sahib was formally seated on tho masnad of Arcot; he 
lavished grants of territory upon his allies; and the English, 
after a momentary indecision, drew the sword on behalf ol the 
late Nawab's son, Muhammad Ah, in fear fost their settlements 
should be enciidcd by French grants and their commerce strangled 
by French imposts. A bitter struggle ensued in which the 
French at first earned of! all the advantages. Naudr Jang, the 
Subahdar of the Deccan, and as such overlord of the Carnatic, 
came to pull down the French Nawab, but was himself slain by 
treachery; and his expedition ended in the establishment of 

a French Subahdar of the Deccan as well as a French Nawab of 
Arcot, 

But this very success contributed to the ruin of Duplex. 
He had flung his nets too wide ; he had disapated his forces ; 
he had sent Bussy, hk only officer of real merit, away to Auran¬ 
gabad when he was needed urgently at Tridiinopoly, Dupldx 
never recovered from the consequences of this error. Bossy 
^d his forces would have turned the scale against the English 
in the south. But instead of this, Uwrence and CHve w'on such 
conspicuous successes that the Frendi Company recalled Dupleia 
in weariness of an unending war the motives and purposes of 
which had never been explained to them. In the cotiree of this 
struggle Dupleix had developed a whole system of policy. He 
had begun by selling mercenaries to a pretender. He ended by 
claiming the authority of government over aD the country 
that lies south of % river Kistna. This again w-as a mistahe 
almost as essential as the dispersion of his force. How was it 
to be expected that the English would ever coasent to reco^iisc 
such powers in French hands so long as they retained the barest 
hold on the Coromandel Coast ? Thus Dupleix was beaten, 
partly because he did not foresee whither hb poUcj- would lead 
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him, partly because he grasped at so much ostensible power that 
the English could not possibly avoid seeing the danger that 
threatened them. Meanwhile Bussy in the Deccan h ad main¬ 
tained his position of predominance and accumulated an immense 
fortnne. The two men had thus shown both what could be done 
and what should be avoided in intercourse with the native 
powers. 

The French experience contained another warning also. The 
officers employed in the Deccan, the offioeis and civilians em¬ 
ployed in the Carnatic, had such opportunities of acquiring 
fortunes as had never befom been afforded to Europeans in 
India. Leaders and subordinates ahVe took or strove to take 
full advantage of these extraordinary conditions. The result 
was a disorganisation of the old system, a sudden growth of 
insubordiiiaUon, civil and military, which rendered government 
almost impossible and went far to weaken, distract, and nullify 
the later efforts of the French in the Seven Years War. 

In all this Chve had been cither a deeply interested spectator 
ar a prominent actor. He was near thirty years younger than 
Dupleix, who was 0ity when he embarked on his great specula- 
ion. dive had come out a writer to Madras in 1744, on the 
ive of war. Two years later the capture of Madras bad deprived 
Mm of employment and driven him into the profession of aims. 
He took part in all the fighting which enstied on Dupleix's effortB 
o capture Fort St. David, and was employed in Boscawen's 
iCgc of Pondich&y. On the conclusion of peace, he reverted to 
ivil employment; but on the renewal of hostilities he found 
uasi-military occupation in charge of tlie Commissariat, which 
1 about three years yielded him a fortune of jf40,cioo. All the 
1st part of this period, however, he was inactive military service, 
laving received rank as Captain. He maintained his famous 
le fence of Arcot, assisted Lawrence in the operations which led 
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to tb£ surrender of the French army before Trichinopoly^ and 
drove the French out of the Arcot country. 

After these services, in 1755, he went home toenjoyluB fortune. 
But his generosity and extravagance speedily outran his means. 

In ^755 he returned to India as second on the Coromandel Ci^st 
with right of succession to the Presidency of Fort St. George. 
After co-operating in the reduction of the pirate stronghold of 
Gherioh on the Malabar Coast, he proceeded to Madras. 

At this very moment troubles broke out with the Subahdar ’ 
of Bengal, Siraj-ud-daula. Calcutta was captured hy him; 
1^3 of his prisoners were suffocated in the Black Hole in which 
they wcie confined ; the important investment which the Com¬ 
pany drew from Bengal was abrupGy stopped. This discovered 
the scene on which Clive was to put into practice the Mesous of 
war and politics which he had learnt in the South, Thus the 
second part of the story opens—distinct from the first because 
its scene was remote from the Carnatic, yet resulting from the 
first, fiowing b natural sequence out of it, becaii» the actors 
were the troops and officers who had previously been concentrated 
at Madras, because their ideas, policy, and purpose were the 
fruits of their experience in the Carnatic, and because the success 
which Clive won in Bengal reacted powerfully on the later phases 
of the Carnatic struggle. Tlie connection may therefore be briefly 
stated as follows t English predominance could be established 
in Bengal, thanks to the accnmulation of troops necessitated by 
the wars of Dupleix ; tile Madras army was kept together and 
enabled to overthrow Lally and capture PonthcMry by the 
supplies of money which predominance in Bengal placed at their ' 
disposal. 

Lastly, wc shall have to trace the gradual prepress of -ihe 
English position in Bengal itself. It begins with a predondnant 
influence exactly similar to that of Dupleix over Chanda Soliib 
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i or that of Bussy over Salabat Jang. This is the result of Clive's 
I first visit to Bengal, 1756-60, But the maintenance of this 
r position demanded constant watchfulness and dexterity. Clive's 
successors failed altogether to maintain it. They snffered the 
Nawah to get out of hand ; worse stilly they suffered their ovm 
subordinates, dvil and military, to get ont of hand as well. 
Private interests were adopted as the prindpal motives of govern¬ 
ment. The orders of Council, the orders of the Company, 
were canvassed and adopted or set aside; and the authorities 
of Calcutta were as helpless in 1764 as the authorities of Pondi- 
ch6ry in 175 ^- In both cases the desire of wealth and the oppor¬ 
tunities of attaining it. opened out by partidpation in Indian 
politics, had disorganised the Company's government. At 
Pondicb^ry an attempt at reformation was made by Lally 
(1758-61) ; it failed because sudi a reform could not be carried 
out in the midst of war. At Calcutta Clive was charged in his 
second government (1765-67) with a similaT reform which lie 
effected at the same time that he found a basis for the future 
development of English rule. This last marks an important 
advance on the ideas and policy of Duplehc, and constitutes 
Clive's individual contribution towards sohreg the problem oj 
I European administration in the East, Such is the dual story, 
with its parallel developments, the main outlines of which 1 
(hope to disengage in the following pages. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIjVN SUCCESSION 


A t the bcgiiming of the eighteenth centory the relations 
between Madras and Pondich6iy had been very friendly. 
The French settlement was in its infancy. The popula¬ 
tion was small, and its fortifications even for India feeble, when 
England and Holland were in arms against Fiance in the War 
of the Spanish Succession. Its founder and governor, FranpoEs 
Martin, had reasan to fear that his work would again be mined, 
as it had already been by the Dutc_h_^in He therefore 

induced Pitt, Governor of Madras, to miter into a treaty of' 
neutrality under which the men and ships of the two settlements 
were not to attack each other. When Martin Ixilicved that the 
Dutch were preparing to besiege Pondich^ry, French goods 
were sent to the English settlement for safety. When a French 
squadron appeared in Indian waters and began to seUe English 
shipping, the Pondichdiy Council did its best to limit its captures, 
and to Gccure good tenns of ransom for E nglitib pdiKS, while 
the Engli^ were so obliging as to remit the proceeds of the 
French prizes to Bengal for the Frendi investment,* 

But the growth of Pondich^ry and the development of its 
trade during the twenty years 1720 to 1740 put a difierent 
aspect on affairs. So early as 1721 the French believed that 
"nglish merchants were jealous of their trade to Manila.* In 
■725 the rival settlements of Mah£ and Tellicheny were almost 
iivoivcd in open war on the coast of Malabar. In 1736 the 
i'rench had become '*^our most dangerau.s rivals " ; * and at the 
close of the following year the English directors mote : " The 
Host particular intelligence procurable concerning those powerful 
cotnpetitois, the French, and tjieir commerce, must annually 
he communicated to us." * In 1744 Ute English called in the 
assistance of the native authorities to pret^t weavers employed 

t Sets rfw CtmjtfiJ Svp/ricur, vol. pp, 6-«, 15^ 34^ ro^. 

• Ydk. i. pp, * WUfckr. Madwtu ift tAd Oldrm Time^ p. 54^, 

* Paij. J>& from Eiigliiiid+ DEecmber Jo. 17J7. 
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by them from being seduced into making doth for the French.* 
When therefore it became likely that France Mroold take part 
in the war already raging between Spain and Engiand, the 
problem of Anglo-French relations in the East Indies became 
acute. In both countries those inters ted in the India trade , 
were divided into two camps. On the one hand, it was urged 
that war would give the long-needed opportunity of destroving 
the comrnerce of troublesome rivals ; on the other hand, nmny 
held that trading companies stood to lose more than to gain by 
participating in the struggle, that their fortresses and troops 
were only intended to check the encroachments of Indian princes, 
and that neutraEty in the national struggle afforded the most * 
advantageous course. 

The latter view well illus^tes the ambiguous position that 
the Companies occupied, 'in Europe tljey were mere private 
corporations; in India they w'ere political entities. Being 
directed from Europe, it was natural that their political functions 
should always be subordinated to their commercial interests, 
for they were designed to enrich the nations they represented, 
rather than to develop or extend tlieir overseas influence and 
temtoty. Even the advocates of vfar hardly could claim a ' 
clear-sighted conception of what they were about. The real . 
question at issue was whether or no to embark on a struggle 
which would determine the possession of India.; but no one 
perceived this. 

La Bourdonnais, the Governor of the French Islands, urged 
activity on the French Ministry in 1740-41, because he hoped to 
make handsome prohts out of captured prizes. The English 
directorate sought a squadron from the Admiralty in 1744 because 
they wished to see rival trade destroyed and rival ships swept 
from the Indian Seas. Many in England and most iu France 
desired a neutrality because they hoped thus to avoid disturb- 
anccs of coininerce and reductions of dividends; while the 
Companies' servants in the East were too deeply involved in | 
private trade not to deprecate anything which would threaten 
their private fortunes. The net result was that neither Company 
t^ed to take an active part in the war; but the Englu* * 
Company longed to see its rival's commerce injured by a royal 
squadron. A similar resolve had almost prevailed in I-ranee. 

In 1741 Bourdonnais' vigorous representative so far ' 
impressed the French Ministry that he was sent out to the Isle 

^ MruJmR Pall. Cona.* Muy 3 ami 3^, ^ 744 - 
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\of France witb a squadron and orders to attack tlic Engli^ 
trade as soon as he should hear of the declaration of war. But 
tlie weight of French opinion inclined the other way. From 
the lime of its reconstruction in 1721, the Company had suffered 
from a lack of capital; and it had only succeeded in sendiug 
out its yearly cargoes by a system of annual loans, which had to 
be paid off out ol the proce^ of each year's sales. The cotisC' 
quence was that the failure of a single year's sliippmg would 
involve the non-payment of the loans falling due, the impossibility 
of raising new loans, and the total stoppage of trade. This was 
a powerful argument in favour of neutrality—so iKWerlul that 
La Bourdonnais' squadron was recalled. 

However, the French Company had small reason to believe 
that a general neutrality could be arranged. In 1742 Henry 
Lowther, an old servant of the Company then residing in France, 
took upon himself to approach the French Company regarding 
this question, althougb be was not authorised to do so by the 
English directorate. He succeeded in fninung with the French 
directors. Le Noir and Dumas, a proposal in three articles, pro¬ 
viding for a neutrality by the two Companies ; and thts was seen 
and approved by Cardinals Fleury and Tencin. When, however, 
Lowtlicr communicated it to Hcniy Cough, then chairman of 
the English Company, Gough replied : " W’e think such a thing 
can be of no service farther than as it may be agreed on, as in 
the last war, betwixt the scttlenieiitSj as was done betwixt 
Madras and Pondich^ry. It would be in our interest in all events 
to get mcn-of-war there ... as the French ships arc now loaden 
richly, . . ‘ 

.Accordingly, on the outbreak of war in 1744. the French 
Company ordered Dnpleix to enter if possible into such local 
agnrements as the English reply had indicated. It was a policy 
of which he heartily approved, and which he had already rc- 
cotn^ended to the French Company,* He wTas led to thLs by 
the exigencies of his situation, as Governor of Pondich^ry. That 
settlement had no harbour, and lacked all facilities for fitting 
out or manning privateers. Consequently, in time of war, its 
trading vessels ran the risk of capture, while their owners could 
not recoup Ifieir Iceises hy equipping vessels to prey upon their 
enemies. Tliey stood to lose all and gain nothing.* The French 

^ Blit. Miu.. Add. MS 5 ., JjgoA, H- 17*, Pic-: Joiirnai it/ Jfcc I'lijfdfCV 0/ lUt 
Btiscamfn. p. 7T * MnnitoiiS Ldtlcr. ftp. 83. »'lc. "Cullrti, p. i*p. 

* I'uudiizfa^iy lo tbu CamfiaDy', Fcbnmry 11. 1743 {P.K,, 
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Islands, it should be noticed, were in a very different position. 
Tliey had a good harbour, where ships could be built or refitted. 
Crews could be made up from the Creok population and the 
slaves whom they obtained from Madagascar—a 
very different from the Jasc^rs who alone were available 
for maniung vessels on the Coromaudd Coast. Thus war did 
not possess the same terrors for the Islands as for Pondich'^ry 
and here doubtless is the reason why Dtiplctx advocated neutral¬ 
ity^ while La Bourdonnais regarded that policy with notlnug but 
contempt. 

I Kews of the deciaratioti of war reached Madras on September 
I X744 p and was commimicated without delay to Pondich^ry 
\hy a Koman Catholic priest.*^ Although Dupleix did not receive 
any instructions till November 28, he at once procoeded to sound 
the English by directing the Cauncil of Mahe to seek the Telli- 
cherry Council's consent to the maintenance of an old agreement 
of 1728** The jiroposai was warmly welcomed ; and the English 
chief even suggested an extension of the original treaty. On 
hearing tlus^ Dupleix at once addressed the English at Madras. 
They of necessity returned a temporising answer , for it was a 
matter in wtiich they bad no authdrltyH.® But when instructions 
at last arrived from Paris, and Dupkix fonnallv proposed a 
Hfiuti^ty on the part of the English settlements and their 
shippirig, all the Presidencies replied that they were not authorised 
to enter auto such an agreement** This answer must have some^ 
what ^scDucerted Dupleix^ who had made sure of the English 
consent* On the very day that he made the second proposal 
to Madras, the Pondidn^ry Council assured the Companv that 
the gentlemen at Madras desired nothing Ixrtter ; * and Dapldx 
wrote in the same strain to La Bourdonnak at Mautitius*" But 
Dupleix vras incurably anguine by natunei and easily persuaded 
himself of w'hat he wished to believe+ 

However, in the present ease he had a plaMsible reason for 

^ Puh. CaiLa,. Scptexnbcr j. 1744 % Miuiras Ltf?L, Spirit, 1744, Mo. nj ^ 

PaadMilry Eo MaJili, S^Eembei 23 ^ 1744 (P.R„ Mem <5c>, t 6asJ. 

* Pffljdkiiiry to Septcmbtir Sa* 1744 {P-R., Ka 60, i. Caj). 

* TtillichciTy was subprdiitatc to Bombay. 

* MiLdmn Ibjb. CortSr, Ndvt:mbtf ] j and 36 y 1744. 

* FVHiclu^Mry to the CotnpiLny, DocMber a, 1744 Mo. 7). 

* Afhm. p^r La EaufditKnais, p. 37. I nip|w« Ihc^ letters ipivi- riar to tbe 

cmitrns jn^pf'&tod tven hf ircimt wtit£t$ tWeber, Z.4i dfi 

Indfs Ofunhiiev, p, Uiii iho Eiiglkb to A Qn^utnUitv. See LiMm 

BdifianUt CuiK^uiiap voL ii* p- 73i. 
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expecting the accession of the English to his proposals. The 
condition of the Madras defences was dcplombk* Trading 
companies were natwally mclined to cconooiise on rmhtary 
expenditure, and in so doing they were but cOKfdng more tlltis- 
, trious examples. Econotny had boon urged on the various 
Governors of the East India Company s settletnenls with peculiar 
energy for near ten years before the outbreak of war. A Governor 
of Bombay had been dismissed for venturing to fortify his city 1 
a leading director is alleged to have said of hina that he was a 
very honest man, but too expensive a Governor,^ So Madras 
[ remained with its defences practically unchanged since the 
time of Thomas Pitt thirty years before. Every one oompeient 
to judge agreed that the place was untenable again 5 «>t a serious 
I attack. Commodore Barnett wrote to Anson in 1745* ** Such, 
is the naked defenceless condition of the settlements on this 
the Coromandel Coast tliat a small reinforcement of the garrison 
of Pemdich^ry would put the enemy in condition to take this 
and Stn David^s in a few hours, if there was no ship of war to 
protect them. They are now adding to the fortifications here, 
and by the time the peace is signed the place will l?e in tolerable 
order. True old EngUsh mana^ment I Tlie Directors copy the 
Court and never guard against a war till it is declaxedt and of 
course too late to be properly prorided/' * And a^in to the 
Secret Committee of Directors, Barnett says: TTie works | 

seem ratlier built hy chance than design; the bastions are ^ 

I placed contrary to all rules; . . - if I was Governor, 1 should 
never sleep sound in a French war if there w^cre 5^ Europeans 
in Pondich^ry/' * 

Such a state of things would have mattered less^ had it been ^ 
unknown to the French. But Ehipleix was well acquainted 
with the Madras defences ^ He vras furnished with regular 
reports by the priest Noronha [a relative of Kladamc Dupleix)j 
I who held the cure of a small churchy still standing* on the out* 
skirts of the city.* Moreover, the principal French engineer* 
Paradis, had visited Madras^ and drawn out a plan of attack.* 
In Fehruary 1746 Diipleix wrote to La Bourdonnais that the 
j garrison, defences, and Governor of Madras were alike pitiable,* 


j 


^ Mofison^S p- ll- 

■ Brit, Mtis,, Atia. MSS., J. f- tt.i- ’ Mdowju'a Letter, ji. 4't. 

* Thi) LdJ! Cbureh. ■ CuJlm. Dttplri i p. iW- 

• £»iiplclx tp. La BtmrJoonftiii, February ib. i?4<5 tAWm. pour /lamtlit dt 
Duplrix, PiiCft, Ko. 3}. 
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In view of tliis knowledge, lie had confidently anticipated that 
the English would accept a neutrality as they could not resist 
an attack. 

But in making this calculation, he had failed to divine the 
English Company's intention of tnakitig good their lack of 
defences by means of a royal squadron. In this they seem to 
have been guided by their experience in the War of the Spanish 
Succession, w'hen not only a French squadron but French 
privateers also had been fitted out to prey on English shipping 
in the Indian Seas. Even while war was still confined to Spain, 
the Company reminded Government of their former losses and 
sought powers by whidi to protect themselves: and in conse¬ 
quence the East India ships were provided with letters of marque 
and reprisal.' 

When France was on the point of dedaiing war in 1744, 
it was resolved that notice was to be given immediately to the 
East India Company and consideration had for the security of 
the English and the capture of the French East Indiamen,* 
Three weeks later the squadron that was to operate in the East 
Indies was placed tinder orders of equipment' * and on May 1 
it set sail under the command of Commodore Curtis Barnett, an 
able and energetic officer, already distinguished for his gallantry 
in action. 

Once arrived in Indian waters, he speedily swept them of 
French shipping. Besides three Company's ships taken w'itli 
rich cargoes from China, Barnett also captured the French 
Manila ship with 400,00a doUors aboard, and other vessels 
returning from Surat, Basra, and Mokha.* These latter were 
cQun^ ships, as vessels were called that traded from port to 
port in the East Indies ; they were usually freighted by a body 

' Towmlimd MSS. fH.M.C-l, p. 143; P.R.O.. Ailfliimlty, jpit, Mjile in 
Corbett. January 14 and October 24, t744- 

■ Uuiiite uf Coiutcfl, Mjucb Ja, 1744. Brit. Muji,, Add. MSS,, ikmj 

r. 7«. 

•Orrifns toCaptaiita of April 17. 1744. KR.O., Ailminilly, 3. fii L, 195. ]t 
Is fxrliaps vorth nolitijl that tht won la be providctl trilb bn-r (dr nrre 

Miwth only and srith " RdkIuIi Halt apiiiitj” (or sewa mcnthi {AdmJrally 
Orders of April 7 and 11, 1744, Adtuiimlly, a. 61 a. i6a, and 175). Tn this con- 
n^etkA Bamftt isnate La the Atbninlly oti OctabTr 9, 1744: *' The bnutdy, 
issued agreeable to their Lordships* dlrecliinii, has agreed eery well with ihu 
jneii, and though they were at first nlniost in a niatiny 00 account of lis being 
mlsed with water, are now quite recandled and pleaied with it, and I think jl 
a vury wboleantne drink." 

* Banictt to the Adfliiralty, January ak, February u. t 74 S, nnd January O. 
174^. P.R4U., Admiralty i, ifioL 
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of merchants on the joint-stock method for a sin^k voyage, 
after which the stock was divided up amoti^ the peisons con- 
ceraed, and the vessel sold to the next society which might 
or might not be composed of the sam e individuals as its pre¬ 
decessor* In these societies the Go^Tmor and Cotmcil usually 
held the largest share; and thus the capture of these vessels 
involved Duplei;^ and his Coimdl in considerable losses. In 
fact, it swept away a very large part of the private fortune which 
Dupleix had built up in twenty years of tirade^ and put an 
immediate stop to all French commetoe on the Coromandel 
Coast. Although this was brought about by a royal squadron 
the operations of which would not have been covered by the 
treaty which Dupleix had proposed, and into which the English 
had refused to enter* the FVench Governor promptly demanded 
the return of the prizes.^ On whai grounds he justified this 
even in his own nund, it is difficult to conceive ; but under 
the stress of personal loss men care httk for consistency ; and 
Dupleix seems to have persuaded himsell that he had been 
treated wdtb the blackest treachery. He wrote at once to La 
Bourdonnais to come to his assistance with a squadron, and 
meanw^hile set to work to the English as mudi trouble as 
pdasible with the country Government, 

Tile results of the liitter were quickly SK-n* In March 1745 
the Englbh received a letter from Anwar-ud-dhit the Nawab 
of Arcot, directing the two nations to live at peace, and for¬ 
bidding their squadrons to engage off the Indian Coastj for 
the end of these things will not be good.^" ^ Three weeks later 
came a much more embarrassing letter, saying that the Nawab 
had granted Moghul colours and passes to native subjects and 
strangers,^ and that ships possessed of these were not to be 
molestecL* The admission of this claim would have allowed 
French ships to trade as freely as before the arrival of the 
English squadron i Barnett and his officej^ were unlikely to 
forgo gocxl prize-money on so fiim&y a pretext. The EugUsh 
sent an agent to explain their position and the European customs 
in such cases ; and after long discussion they carried their point 
—at last* they wrote; the Nawab understesod that French 
presents would not outweigh the losses of a breach with Ills? 
Englisli/' ® Foiled here, Dtipkix* success limited to obtain- 

* Piib* Cmi., January 4 t i? 4S+ * Miwlrafl CemiiMirth 4^ 1745, 

* ij.. Id the French^ * Aladtia Ccoj.^ Mirth aj, 1745. 

* I\ib. he#, te En|£luul« SapiimibtT 34* i74S- 
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log an onier forbidding the English to attack Pondkh^ryp to 
which the Governor of Madras replied, 1 shall not be the hrst 
to disobey your commands in this respect, provided there 
the same deference paid to them by the French.'" * But this 
did not prevent the English squadron from blockaditig Pondi- 
ch^ry when Dupbix threatened the neighbouring English 
settlement of Fort St, David. 

Meanwhile p La Bourdonnais had t^n busy at the IsUnda 
equipping a squadron that might encounter the English on equaJ 
terms. The task demanded great energy, but was scarcely so 
Herculean as has been pretended. In the long nm he w*as ^ 
able to assemble eight Company's ships and one country vessel 
which he had built at the tslands. Now^ the ships employed 
by tin: French Company were mostly large vessels of Soo or 900 
tons, ent with portholes for 40 or 50 guns* The principal 
difficulty in equipping these vessels for war consisted in fLudiTtg 
guns with w'liich to arm thein,r and this difficulty not even La 
Bourdonnais could complctoly overcome. Of the 2:90 gurui 
which were mounted on his squadron, only 74 were ift-pounders* 
That placed the French ships at a marked disadvantage as 
compared with the English meu-oLwar*which r4inicd iS-poundcrs 
as their ordinary armament. Moreover* the liitlier sailed and 
manceuvred better than the ships dasigned to cany cargo. 

La Bourdonnais sought to compensate these tvFo defects as far 
as possible by the strength of his crews* Here the English were 
weak. Their full complement numbered 1600 men* hut the 
tropical climate and scurvy bad greatly weakened them; and 
they could not oppose more ihaii 1300 or 1400 men—inclndittg 
lascars—tothe 3O0O0dd who manned the ships of La Bourdonnais.* 

After various delays and misadventures the French ships were 
sighted off the Coast on June 35 /July 6. Their coniing was not 
unexpected. In the previous February the English had received 
news of vesseE fitting at the Islands.* But since then Curtis 
Romett had died of a fever at St, DavidE; and the command 
had devolved on his senior c^^ptain, Edward Peyton, an 
reliable subordinate and unenterprising commander,* He was 

^ Madras Patj. Jniy' If, 1745, » 

* IhnYK tounil HD retiiiti abcHit Jutie or July* 1746. butcl, that of Ncmianber 2^, 

1746 (P_H_Oi, Admiralty, t- 3 j nho of TfOMii i?/ fkw BrtihA Sgu^drom^ 

pp. ^- 4 ^. 

* Pub. Coos., Febnwy 7, [746. 

^Gri^ t* Aojicm. Febfu^y 7, 174^47 (Brit, aiu*., AdkS. SISS., 15955* 
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on his way to Tdiicomake to repair certairs of hh vessels^ when 
at daybreak he sighted the French off Negapatam^ The winds 
were light, and the two squadrons did not join action tiil balF 
past four in the aitemoon. An indecisive engagement ensued 
till night fell i next morning Peyton ref<trmed line and made 
sail for the enemy; but they stood to the northwaril That 
evening a Council of War decided to make for Trmcomalee and 
repair the damages sustained in the actionJ The French, how¬ 
ever* had hgid much the worst of it. The Engiisb had lost but 
14 killed and 46 wounded ; ^ whereas La Bourdonnais* losses 
liad been 72 killed and 150 wounded. His ships too had been 
much damaged by shot and even more by hrcn" A keener or a 
more skLliul commander than Peyton might, it seems, liaw 
infiicted severe loss upon the French before Ujey could have 
found shelter under the guns oi Pondichiry* 

As it was. La Bourdonnais reached the French settiement and 
lay there almost a months unJaditig the treasure be had brought, 
rehtting his vessels, and discussing plans. Almost at once ihe 
ancient dislike which he and I>upleix had cherished for each 
other flamed up into activity. La. Bourdonnais was welcomed 
by a salute of only 15 guns i Dtiplebc received him at the 
Gvuvcmcmcnl instead of going to meet him at the beach : the 
drummers beat the iamhour instead of the aux-<haMps at his 
approach. These seemed to him claims by Dupleix to a superior 
ra^ which he^ with commbskiu as a naval officer, would never 
concede to a tuere servant of the Cornpany- Within the week 
Dupleix too was abui^ttig La Bourdonnais to all who would listen 
to him * 

The plans which these men had to concert W'orc twofold ^ 
involving the destruction of the English squadron and the captum 
of Madras. The latter was an old ambition of La Bourdonnais' : 
but it was p lain that the English squadron had first to be dealt 
with. In order to make his armament hss unequEd to that of 
the English, La Bourdonnais asked for a number of iS-poimders- 
Ehipleix would only give Lirn two-thirds of what he wanted* 
making up the dc&cieucy with lighter pieces w^hich, had^ the 
English commander known his business, would have been entirely 


* FotIoq mCodjeii, NovemOer jS^ ^ 7 ^ Admtnilij?, i-jjSSL 

^ Hcnpny, Hutory. vol. iv. rs 4 - ^ ^ 

»Pood±cMfy to JiUy rj. t74^ No. fii, f- sjlL Poodidiecy 

lo tlio Campaiif, Jajjijiiiy jr 1747 Na /J. 
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uBtilessi*^ With the^e and a ncinforoement of men l-a Bourdoimais 
&aikd to find and destroy the English squadron. He met it 
sailing north off Negapatam. Two days were spent In dosing 
on each other. At last, on Aogust 8/19, Peyton with the 
weather-gage boic down to attack. But as he approached, he 
noticed that scvxiral of the French ships now showed a new tier 
of guns. He therefore suddenly relused action. After cruising 
for some daj^ to the southward in the hope of filing m with 
remforcementSp he sail d for the coast, and made Pnlicat 
on August aa/September 2. He them received news that 
Madras was threatened by the French, but fortified himself 
for repeated Bight by another coundl of war* and sailed for 
Bengal." 

Neither the French nor t!ie English on the coast had any idea 
of hb whereabouts. For the latter* Peyton had armiigcd a bitter 
ihsappointment. He had not even taken the trouble to write to 
Madms when he touched at Puheat^ hut he had convoyed an 
English country ship hound to Madras from Batavia. Tliis 
vessel rea^ched Madras a couple of days after Peyton reached 
Piilicat* and announced the approach of the squadron. The 
English Council at once sent a stoop in search of the commodore 
with an urgent appeal for assbtance ; but Pejion escaped this 
by the haste of his departure." 

La Bourdunnais, judging him more intelligent than he reaUj" 
wm, supposed tliat he had withdrawn only in order to fall upon 
the French when* with half their people ashore^ they were be^ 
sieging Madras. Indeed^ hb presence on the coast w^juld have 
made the siege of Madras an ejcccedingly rash undertaking ; and 
La Botirdonnais returned to Pondich^ry on August 12/23 after 
Peyton's refu.^ of action entirely uncertain what course to take. 
He longed to attack Madras; but shrank from accepting the 
responsibiUty of possible failure. He tried therefore to throw 
that responsibility on to Dupletx and bis Council by demanding 
a resolution that the attempt was required by the Company's 
interests,* But Duplelx was no more willing to shoulder tliis 
burden than La Boiirdonnais himself, and called upon him either 

to Ehiplcb;. Jtvijr 1? i^Wm. pmt Lm Bou^dannait. 

No. 14 }: Dcplciv ta La BotnUgiuiaii, Jiily 30, 1^4^ povr la famtlbf di 

No, JS). 

* Ptytqn to Cort^Et, Novtnntxr 23 . 1746 (yl ^^d>, 

■ Bdt, MiUr, AcfcL M5S^« 2j33|. ffl. etc. 
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to pur&ue tbe squadron or attack iht town.' To test mattcns, 
the latter sent his fleet to moke a dcmonstratioti befam Madras, 
in the hope of drawing the English squadron should it be within 
reachJ As if to point the English commodore's incompetence, 
this took place two days before he put in to Pulicat i and the 
French returned to Pondichiiy without hi^ having made a 
sign. 

This inaction determined I.n Bourdonnafe to lay siege to 
Madras. He ^led up the coast, dbembarkid, andr on Septem¬ 
ber 7/ifl, opened fun from a battery of mortars hidden among 
the palnijTia groves to the southward ui the Fort. The same 
eveniiig he opened another mortar-battery from bcfiind the 
Govemor*s garden-house to the west,® 

The English bad made no attempt to interrupt these opera¬ 
tions except by a random and quite ineffective fire from the 
fort walls. Indeed their garrison consisted of hut 300 men, 
of whom only half were Europeans, the rest Portuguese half- 
iiiastes. The men were m-disciphned, and commanded by officers 
who know nothing of active service. They formed kss than 
a third of the fora^ that La Bourdonnab had hndecL The 
Council's hopes lay entirely in the arrival of external help—from 
the squadron or from the Nawah, 

Peyton * as we have seen, had easily convinced hbnsclf that 
be had nothing to do with tbe defence of Madras, and was 
actually flying for the friendly shelter of the Ganges. But 
the Nawab had already espouiJed the English cause/ Thnce 
before La Bourdonnals formed the siege, Nawab Anwar- 
ud-din had forbidden the French in the most numfatakable 
terms to attack the pla^, threatening if they did so to expel 
them from Pondichd^*. On September 8/Z9 Dupleix re:dvfd 
by a camd-messenger most urgent orders to from the 

enterprise.* 

He returned an answer promising to put the Nawrab in po^es- 

* Sommftti{Ri faittf par h Cimaeil; 37* 17*6 i&tii,. No. w). 

» Ka BounkipiLKlJi to DqpLcii;^ Aupuit 17. {74^ {(hid,. Ho-, JO]l- 

•L* BouTitaiDAli to l>iipklT, September ij, {iWA. 

1747, pp. >17. tic.: Bfit Mim., Add. 15^^ 

ft«T, ancllonpd cvea by tha mithcmly of OrnM. k Unit l*w 
En^Ush tailed lo l«Dd * lATgK cmaD^ prewit with Ibaix appeal fcrf 
muLi !a liav« bod iti orijrifl in tb* Indignant tmimlM oC tix Fwt Si, Davkl 
CcittacU alief ita? Ioba of Madraa. U appears to be tUmslly coolrvy n> the 
faotji. lor Atiwmr-nil-dln* tbe Nawnb, diaplaytd 00 re htlp liirt 
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siofi of Mad^^ when it should he taien.^ 'this has been praised' 
os a splendid stroke of policy ; it -was really ijothijig of the* 
sort. It was a hasty expedient, intended to ^ceiv-e La Bour- 
donnais rather than to win over the Nawab, It had not the 
least effect upun the latter ; bat it enabled Dupleix to allege that 
the subs^uent war with the Moors was due to his rival's keeping 
Madias in his own hands. The one point in which Dupleix 
judged aright, was that Madras might be captured before the 
Nawab's troops could come to it; relief. 

Meanwhile, the English had lain expcjscd to the French bom¬ 
bardment. That was not particularly effective. Although the 
only bomb-proof pkee was the Portuguese Church Jn which the 
women were lodged, only six persons were kilkd in the siege- 
two English and four Portuguese,* But chance shells had broken 
open the doors of the arrack godowns; and the troops became 
drunk and mutinous. After two days' fire the English sent out 
deputies to L* Bourdonnais. who promised favourable terms 
should the gamson surrender, but threatened blood and fire 
should It st^d a storm,* This overture was eSEoeedingly 
w-elcome to him. He Ivad just received news from Dupfcix 
^ the appea^ce of four ships.* which both feared iright 
be ttc English reinforcements, with the help of which Peyton 
would attack the half-manned squadron, The next day, there¬ 
fore, he agreed to accept the surrender of Madras on condition 
a ra^m be detennined later. On the afternoon of 
beptember ai, he entered the Fort by the Water Gate and toot 
pOSSeSSlOTL* 

two French chiefs regarded each other. Each was resolved to 
of the captured place. We have already seen how 
Dupleix sought to tie his rival’s hands by promising to deliver 
to the Nerab. Aod before he had heard of ihfo U 
^urdonnais had ^ady put in his claim to independence ' In 
the letter announcing his entry into the place, he mention^ as 
It were casuaUy. that he was now called " Commandant by knd 


^ Ehiplci* Xa BonnJonDob, Septembet ar f * x rv 
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id sea on the North of the Coast/' ^ This tadtly excluded tic 
’ilhority ol Pondich&y. Duplcix at once tcsok up the challenge. 
He and his Council claimed full powers ever every place whece 
the French flag flew in India, and proceeded to nomuiate a 
Council to charge of Madras affairs.* La Bourdonnais 

refused to receive these coutidlJors. When on instructions from 
t^pleix they attempted to seize contro] of the place, he sent the 
Pondich&y troops* who might have helped them, aboard ship. 

The details of this dispute arc not worth disenssion. As 
usual, both parties alleged any and every reason except that 
which really animated them^ The question was* Who should 
proht ? La Bourdonnais expected private advantage from the 
liberal temss which he skilfully dangled before the English eyes ; 
while if only Dqpleix could jockey La Bourdonimis out of the 
management of affairs, he expected handsome sums for permits 
to carry goods out of Madraa.* La BourdormsiSj. howc%^er, had 
all the advantages of position * Dnplcix could only rage at a 
distance. The former coolly proceeded with his negotmtions for 
a ransom* which was at last fixed at n lakhs of pagodas for 
the French Company and a private present of one lakh for 
himself. Of the latter sum credible witnesses declaied that 
&8 hOOO jKgodas were ajctuaUy delivered to him in gold and 
diamond.* 

There ia no reason for supposing that their evidence 
false. Such transnetions were by no means inconsistent with 
the manners of the eighteenth century ^ nor was the policy of 
ransom nearly so indefensibks aa has commonly been repre¬ 
sented. The aSoir must not be judged in the light of subsequent 
events. Neither French nor English at this moment dreamnd 
of acquiring territorial possessions in India. Neither nation 
even thought of claiming a monopoly of trade on the Coromandel 
Coast. Trading settlements on the Indian or the African coasts 
might be attacked in time of war, but it was not the iwhcy of 
that age to demand from a beaten enemy the total resignation 
of great branches ol overseas coninicrce+ Ihis is shown by the 
treaties alike of 1748* of 1761, of 1783* It was antecedently 
probable to every obserwr of 174^ that (jcace would restore 
Madras to the possession of the English* Ihe real prohkm wb& 

* tii- ^ 

■ CbundJ l£i La Bmln^l5nT^ai3^ Sejulcuitwfr 1$, *^5}^ 

■ Dta*y d/ Rsii^d vofl. it pp^ iol-joa. 

* I.D,p Law Cm, Nq. ji. 
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English Company as much harm as possible ; and 
withjhat object it might be ransomed or it might be destTowd 
^ decided for the fimt; Dupfeix pretended to 

^ decisions promised private gain 

to th^ who formed them. The affair indeed brin^ out ^th 
excee^ng clearness one of the characteristics of the aee—the 

tcrests We shmtld ^ deeply in error if wc supposed either 
ttupla* or La Bourdommis to ha™ been impatiiotic. They 
wem patnots : and few in that age thought or felt diffemntlv 
Ihe negotiations of this arrangement and the dispute ^tl. 
Diipleix had d^yed La Bourdonnais until the time was drawing 
near for the breaking of the October monsoon, when heaw 
Joi™ sweep down upon the harbourkss Coromandel Coast 
Both sides now began to feel anxious about the issue of their 
^utests. La Bourdonnais knew that the cemperafion of 
Dupleix ^ necessary for the complete execution of his tmatv ' 
apd Duplets was fearful lest La Bourdonnais should Laud back 
M^as to the English and sail away. Both sides therefore 
^me more conciliatory. U Bourdonnais proposed that a 
French garrison should be left in Madras till February ■ » DudIdLx 
affected i^dine^ to accept the treaty on that conition.. Five 
additional artid^ were therefore added to the original agrec- 
nient r an unwilling consent was extorted from the E^hsh 
Council; then suddenly, two days before the usual time the 
monsoon broke in a tempest which swallowed up four and dis- 
^^ted four more of the vessels lying in the Madras roads. 

A few da^ later, havu^ reassembled what remained oI his 
pattered fleet, the hrench leader sailed for Pondichdry, leawne 
behind him as an involimtaiy accession to the forces of his 
nval some izoo of the men whom he had brought from 

abandoning Madras to the mercy of 

But even did not dose the quarrel between them for ' 
the disp<^l of the shipping was still to be determined. From 
the fn^t Dupl^ had desired a greater voice in their destination 
than La Bourdonnais had been wiUiug to concede ;« the matter 

1J.' rj'lUVHil »■ ». *7*6 Ubid., N«. ,2*. 

* JU BquiUonnw, to theCoandU. Octofcrr lo, 1746 No. i^n 

Corrrt/ianJjtfiff ||« Pinidi'Mry vol. ii. p. 41^, 
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was now complicated by the arrival of three fresh ships from 
Europe ‘ the Company had placed at the disposal of 

Dupieix while tlm ilinister had entrusted them to La Bour- 
donnais.*. On this matter Dupieix felt and wrote with extreme 
bitterness. More than two years later he wrote to his brother 
that La BourdonnaJs had apparently been empowered to sell* 
bum, wreck, or surrender his squadron, while he hiitiself was 
only a cipher in India.* In the extremity of his annoyance he 
descended to conduct which can only be regarded with amaze¬ 
ment.* La Bourdonnais was informed that the newly arrived 
ships wuld be sent to winter at Metgui; two days later they 
were given sailing orders for Achin, They, however, had received 
an urgent summons froin La BouTdoiuiais to join him at once.* 
They did so, and the united squadron anchored before Pondichdiy 
on October 15/26. Tliete La Bourdonnais meekly accepted the 
Co-unci I" E proposals, and sailed for Achin, intending to return 
to the coast in the following January. But throe of his ships, 
Iiaving been sorely tried in the recent tempest, proved incapable 
of making .\chin against head-winds, VVitli these he put about 
for the brench Islands, and, leaving the rest to continue their 


• voyage, quitted Indian waters for ever. 

The importance of the disputes in which he had been engaged 
lias been greatly exaggerated. They were rather illustrative of 
the faulty organisation of the French than productive of im¬ 
portant consequences. Had the two leaders agreed to recondlc 
thmr interests. La Bourdonnais might have escaped the tempest, 
might have returned to the Coast in Januaty, might have fought 
another indecisive action willi the reinforced English squadron, 
now under an abler commander. But that would not have 
modified the Treaty of Abt-la-ChapcIle, India was but a minor 
theatre of war, where the combatants aimed at injuring trade, 
not at making conquests, though in fact the conflict was to 
^ generate conditions which rendered conquests at once possible 
and dcsnable. The real importance of La Bourdonnais' expedi- 


* Tilery rcAtilinj Pcindlich6r3r oa September iiy^/Octjabtrar fl. 

HTllcis 05 t jicHJgh t±)c CoiDpaiiy^ !iii4 Lei Boo'nlficLiiaii himscU 

f unUfrf orders—n irt?ry grm^ tnlil^kEr. The Minisitr o* coofs: hnjd 

liaiiud hii JUppcnini^ Boilnloiifiiufi to be ati ^tnuriCJUi. 

* Leittr oi Jaduiixv i6. 1749 fNiLMills, DupUir ta d^pnsr Ji PaMdi^k^ry^ 
P- ai 3 ). 

* -Vr'irt. pi7t4r Bfmrd&nruuj, Piicts^ Kos. ti9 iOd 194 ^ The fA£i$ wtffl 
I not diAputiCd by DiipIcbL 

^ tbid^ No. 195, 
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tion lufs in its having by accident increased the Pondichcry 
garrison by 1200 men and brought the Frencli into conflict with 
the Nawab. 

Diipleiji now had his opportunity ol bringing his poJicv 
towards ^dras to the test of cspericnce. He declared tiie 
^som Treaty tidl. He cxpelkd the English not only from 
Madj^, but also from those neighbouring places where tJley 
had found refuge. He apiJointed his brother-in-law Conimajidaut 
and attempted to transfer aJJ the trade from Madras to Pondich^n? 
by the simple expedient of removing thither ail the native 
merch^ts ^d their property. But these merchants obstinately 
^sed to be thus transplanted. The Anneniaus indeed pre¬ 
tended a readiness to acquiesce; but this was little more than 

\JZTf elsewhere,! 
Against the Indian merchants Dupkix tlueatcned in v'atn. In 

174; he ordered all the goods of native merchants to be 
^ned uito^c Fort for shipment to Pondichdry, wldther the 
^di^ts themselves were to proceed witliin a week * But 

Tn P«n<Uch6ry Council had 

0 Eport as follows: All the methods we have employed— 
promises threats, and conascation—to induce tli/ ^tive 

favourable conditions w'cre annexed to their removal—the 
pos^sion of all th«r property, and the most formal assurances 
Eut^Tt their trade or religion, . 

ffipwtable ... obstinacy is in fact very immiliating to 
h \ confiscation was repeated * 

■ Diary of Anamd# Banea Pillai vol Si t> . o n . . 
i tb^ary 6. 1^4^ (p.r,, No. 7), Sw ^ Comiinny. 

Dtary o/Jaanda PUlat , voL iU, pu. *r,i 

I Cotiipsuiy. Movenber to ^47 (P ft. m . ^ 

Jiad brouRblfitmi JernsaJatt, to be blirted in kfl which he 

(Mau™ Vm UMli. " ** tow v^hlch he lamented in hU wilt 
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aDOther harvest bad ripened* Under pre^ure ot the decrees 
of confiscation, every merchant who had goods in Madras 
hastened to get iliem removed, and paid for the privilege. 
Dupleix hinrself complains of the number of Company's servants 
who " forgot themselves "—the phrase seems oddly inappropriate 
—at Madras.' A suit that came before the Mayor's Court at 
Madras in T758 rcvcids predae details** An Armenian bestowed 
piece-goods and a gold-headed cane for Iho services ol the officer 
who was quartered on his house * a Company's servant w’as 
given a diamond ring to prevent goods from bemg sent away to 
Pondichfry: another officer was given 400 nipc^ for passing 
goods through the Fort and out to Puiicatp. while 100 rupees 
vsas paid to the soldiers who carried them. The ** Malabar * or 
Tamil merchants got their goods valued at half-rates, and pajd 
30 per cent^ on thig valuation for leave to rarry thetn away. The 
affair was thus reduced to a regular system* How far the 
principal peopk^ such as d^Espr^m^nilp w^ere concenved does not 
appear 1 but they were tmiveraally credited with taking as much 
as they could get^ To judge by the event# Dupleix policy at 
Madras hardly merits the praise that has Wn bestowed upon 
it. It did not benefit the Company; it is not clear that it 
benefited even his relatives. 

And meanwhile Dupletsc had had to fight for the priic he had 
wrested from La Bourdonnais. We have seen that Anwar-ud- 
din* the Nawab of Arcot, was indispose! to allow his orders pro¬ 
hibiting hostilities ashore to be disobeyed with impunity. After 
the usual delays, his eldest sotip Malifua KhaUj was sent to dnvn 
the French from Madras, He appeared before that place shortly 
after J_a Bonrdonnais* departure** Next day followed a skirmbb, 
in which the Moghul troops fled before the fire of the French 
field-guns, probably short 4-pounder5 loaded writh grape. But 
that did not break tlie blockade which had been established* 
Dupleix at once dispatched a body of 450 Europeans with some 
sepoys under the command of Paradis, his engineer, and the 
ablest commander lie had- On their approachirig Madras they 
found Mnhfii T Khan blocking their way on the northern bank 
of the wide but shallow Adiyar** There followed an action in 

*■ Dnplcix^ l^cpati iM till; Com paoyfi SorVMta BubmUlotl k 175 1 iArchtVM* 
iift Colonifs^ Cr 

* Avul i. Antoon Daiirtmiy Court 1758 K 

* On Dctcibrr 17/jJ. 

* CiUkd m ibiM days tlio St. Tbom^ River, * 
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which tluj French behaved with great gallantry. They forded 
the river and opened a wcU'Snstained fire which tlie R og 
troops were unable to bear. They gave way and got en^ 
tangled in the streets of St. Thom <5 in their rear, where they 
lost rnanv men: having at last extricated themselves, they 
withdrew beyond the readi of tlui French, and abandoned theur 
blockade.' 

Apart from its imniedktc conaequcnOEs, the action wa 5 mi* 
portant; but I believe its historians liavc commonly laid the 
emphasis in the wrong place. Qrme observes that it hrokti the 
charm of Moghul superiority and was the first considerable success 
obtained by Europeans owr the Counti>'troops for over a century. 
But it cannot be supposed that the Europeans had ever ad¬ 
mitted the individml cquaUty of Country troops. Roe at the 
Moghul's Court had seen many horsemen but Few soldiers; Bernier 
claimed that a regiment of Torcime's army would scatter the 
whole Moghul forces ; in 1711 the English at Fort St. David had 
met and overthrowa a superior force of Moors; and Paradis 
himself had routed a Tanjonean army before Karikah Individual 
superiority was not in question. But tlie action on the Adiyar 
announced emphatically the value of tliat developmeut of arms 
and tactics whidi bad been introduced in the preceding eighty 
years. An illustration will readily show how great was the 
chan^'. In 1687-88 the English had sent to Bengal a larger 
number of Europeans than Clive had with liim at Plassey ; and 
they bad failed in the seventeenth almost as couspicuausly as 
they were to succeed in the eighteenth century. In 1687 a 
third of the men were armed with pikes ; since then every man 
liad been armed with musket and bayonet. By lliat change 
alone infantry liad become more effective by over a tl^d. But 
besides that, in 1687 artillery consisted at the lightest of 
dumsy piccea which fired perhaps fifteen rounds to the hour: 
they had been replaced by field-pieces whidi could tiie nearly 

* Ttic fftisiusy dJ hiitorwui-'? liaia trafififcirmicd the nation into sdmctkilEijf of a 
myth. To AlaUeson {ty^isriv^ p, i+l. one wouid suppcRc thai 

and h\^ men p]y4igcd into n decip and fA.pid itreain in the of n 
|r^r ^n rnimfi. und^r a bridk and TncD-nnaliahcd Dtf o! smEiIi-iintli 41!rl aitklkry ; 
climbed a bonk J dclivdred their fire t and Ifififl chnr 7 .^Mt with Ihc baycitltlf. 

The number oI Mnhfu* Khan'd iFOOpa ii unknoim : U wMot conrac cnnKiJcmble- 
conip&itzd with Pormib' nnttillrt^prollwlily JO to 1. Bill iht^ umlnhdnck mi n 
wm wortldr^ i find tLc hail l>Lit fgijT gnnii, wMch did no rxiicoliaiip 

vrliil« ihjc ECuaB-orm firr mly wounded two of Psniufia' NdthLog maTr 

jhiui DfTLknjLry sieadipcBf thui m-tdciJ to upem .mo iacflscilvfr an 

it li noi dear that the FnnKcb cTifi tamr fjand to buid with tha 
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as tTtiuiv ciiargts to thu tninn'te.' Consequently the itiiniiniim 
unit which cciuld act with success against large bodies of horse 
had been enormously reduced* In the pcood we are now 
about to consider, the Mcghnl horse could never charge home 
, against steady infantry. By ‘174^ troops which the English 
and French Companies ^>uid nitUntain had become capable^ 
ol taking the offensive, without danger of being overwhelmed 
by numbers. This w^as the truth demonstrated by La Tour's 
sbrmish before Madras and by Paradis' victory at the Adiyar. 

Paradis" victory had frightened the Nawab s troops from 
the neighbourhood oi Madras; so DupleU resolved to pto^ 
ceed to the capture oi Fort St. Davids wluch promised no more 
stnbbom defence than the Putsidency town had made. It was, 
indeed, in a miserable condition. A few of the Madras garrison 
and most of the officers had come in,» but there were not mure than 
200 European soldiers to defend the place.and money was running 
short/* However, the English were assisted by Uio Nawab's 
resentment at Dupksx" breach of his orders. While his elder 
BOO# Mahfuz KhaUp bad been sent against Madras, the 5f*T>iinger, 
Muhammad All, had been dispatched with 2500 hone tora\^e 
the PondichtJry bounds and assist St, David's.* 

Dupleix had inteuded to entrust this expedition to Paradis, 
wham he had recalled from Madras for that purpose ' but 
Paradis was an engineer, who only held the military rank id 
capiiaine The French officers refused therefore to 

serve under him. This has been magmfied into ft gross ^ of 
' insubordination* but it was hardly inconsistent with military 
^ tis^ge. On this rcfusali he resolved to take command of the 

^ siege himself* so as to be able to employ Paradis as he pieasecL 

^ Meanwhile he sent i>OQ Europeans, 450 sepoys, and 6 guns ^ 
I drive Muhainmad AU away and to sense the almost unprotected 
town of Cuddalore* It lay a mile south of the English fort* 

I EtssUiJi Abort when served i™i or C ^ 

FfMEJi cjcjmeippcir^tA claira a Talp of tvnmiy shirta a miqntfl for their 
ffiim+bnt Ibclieve lleil to bo cjcaggcmt^id* 

^Wlth MKtie df thfl Dwnnafitetl wvaiita. iiiclmiiiiK CUve, ccMtiiVtd 
^ ituit iknimljneiit ol the ttaniwifn Trcftly rcleajci! them Irom ihoir pATot^ 

, ■ Clive, ap. Oimo MSSv, L loe. aitH Fort Sn David Caafi . September 1 j, 

I »Fort St. Divid Cims., Tl«:cmbft 3. iw*- The iiuniheT tsf the Sloghtil 

fOTtjPs iKjth hniD Md in Pnatdts' Bftair has bi'rn gftMlljreittilRcmtcd. Evrtl *Jt«r 
I Sbblui Khun had airivcd^ th«c wrtc ciily fioe» hor» (Fflrt Si. Coni., 

r>M«iiber jg, 1746), whe-iraa the FriHich and even CJivc (Qtme JJSS', India, 1.119) 
talk of nmeh l^^r onrubcrs. ten or filieen tluio^nUr 
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from which it was separated by a bmatl though shallow 
ri vfnT- * 

The French troops marched from Pondichery, December g/ili, 
and on the afternoon of the following day neared the English 
bounds. The English sent out a fcirge body of native infantry, 
with orders to engage the enemy and harass them at night as 
much as pOKiible.i Tljesc, however, could not stop the French 
advance next morning, and about seven o'clock live enemy reached 
the (iarden House, two roOcs distant from the Fort. As 
Muhammad Ali refused to attack unless he was supported by a 
body of Europeans, about half the scanty garrison was sent out, 
with orders to act with extreme caution, After about an hour's 
action the French, having e.x-pended, or fearing to expend, their 
ammunition, and alarmed by movements which signified an m- 
tention of cutting off thdr retreat, abandoned their baggage, 
wijich had been deposited at the Garden House, and wi^drew.* 
Dupleix seems to have concluded from this affair that the 
Moghul troops supported by the English were too much for him. 
and proceeded to seek a pteace with the Natvab. This was 
alwaj'S a lengthy process, and the terms were not settlrd. until 
March 2,1747. Dupleix atoned for his disobedience by presents 
amounting to over 80.000 rupees, and by allowing the Moghul 
flag to fly over Madras for a week.* 

Now at last the way seemed open to St. Dawd's ; but almost 
at once it closed again. On March 9 news reached Pondichfiiy 
that the English squadron was on its way to the Coast.* A 
couple ot days later a body of troops marched under Paradis, 
whom Dupleix had shamed the French officers into accepting os 
their leader. But for a whole day the English defended the line 
of the Pennar ; and though that evening they were forced to fall 
hack, the next morning brought the welcome sight of British mcn- 
of-war. Again the French had to retire with ha.ste on Pondi- 
chdry.* 


* Pondichtry la llic CimpaJiy* Pdiniary 6. 1747 jP.R,. No. 7). 

*One ihnujaad fiix hundred wwc aant out under " VmioilMchildin und 
MiTlAuie, iLe coiniiwTding oOiwre ol 011 f hlnnk Military." Fort St, Dariil Coiia., 
DiM;innbcT I, 1746. 

■ Fort St, Cmi.. Dewinlicr ao, 1746; cf. Mim. ptntr La liattrdtHitMiM, 

PiitfSt No. JJD. 

•Pandicb^ to tile CoRipiUiy, October 11, 1747 fP.Rn No. 7), and the 
Dimfy af Anitiitla Hanga Pilliti, vcl. lit. pp. JO4-395* The tatter condltioo doe* 
not aecn to luve been reported to Europe. 

^iliary af Auariiia Pavga PiUait vol. ilL p- 41^ 

* Fort St. haviiJ Cone., M,irch 1 and a, 1747. 
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Tlie squadron arrived under a new conrniander, CommodoTe 
Griffin/ who had sailed to reinforce the Englidr with tlic Pearl 
and the Princess Mary in 1746. and having made too hing a 
passage to gain the Coast that year, had wintered at Achin and 
reached Bengal in December.* There he was ag:^ delayed by 
the lepairs needed by the M edw^t and could n ot sail till Marc h 1. 
His arrival brought matters to a pause, He was exceedingly 
short-manned,* and any attack on Pondich^ was out of the 
question. The utmost he oonld do was to blockade the Frendr 
settlement and keep Dupleix inactive. Tlie leading events ol the 
next months are the destruction of the French ship Neptune lying 
in the Madras roads, and the burning of a number of grain-vessels 
that had come to victual Pondich^ry. AH through the monsoon 
of 1747. however, he kept watch over St. David's, thereby not 
only earning the entlnisiastic approval of the English CcuncU, 
but also forcing from Dupleix a recognition of the superior con¬ 
stancy of English sailors a tribute the more heartfelt ina^ 
much as Griffin had compelled him personally to retire to Pondr- 
ch6ry when marching in Jannaiy 1748 to attack the Engl^ 

This lull, however, came to an end in the middle of 174S. Both 
French and English were sending out considerable reinforcements. 
In February Griffin was joined by three men-of-war, and news 
mmp that a large expedition was preparing/ At the same time 
the Company sent out Stringer Lawrence, a retired captai^f the 
King’s Service, to take command as major of the St. Davi s 
garrison. His arrival, and the discipline which he at once pr(> 
ceoded to enforce, mark the time from which the Company s 

troops liecame an effective military force. 

The French succours were less fortunate. A fleet which 
sailed under St. George was first driven back by a storm, a^ 
then when it sailed later, under the escort of La Jonquifire, escort 
and convoy were caught or destroyed by Anson off Cape I mistcrre. 
Three ships, hovi'evcr, bad disappeared in the storm, an t icse 


•' Hf! waft prcmiottJ Hear-Adtii inU of tlic ^ ^ 

* GriJBtt'ft JoiiTHid (P.K,Ok. Acknifulty. AdfiiinJit' Journals No. 35J. 

Narr. rmHf. 0 / tAs BfiiisA p. 58 . 

■ GtiiTin 10 Anfton, Fcbfunrv 7 , 1747 hiu^r. Add. *5955. - K 

• tlw. to EuRlJinrt, FetanKirr U, 174< : to Mwalarwi, J.vniiiry 

1749 (Natplk, p. 396V „ , j 

•Fort St. David Com.. 7 . ^74^ : 


vol. IV. p. 3 a I, 

^ Till? Iirw vrs.'iclB Wflcc tlte ExftfT, F'Prjl 

Felwtiary iJ. 174S fBrit. Add- MSS,, 15^35. ^1) 
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reaciied the French Islands in October 1747. Other vessels 
were lying there more or less ready for service. With these a 
squadron of seven sail was formed, under the command of 
Bouvet, to carry much-needed supplies of money to Pondfeh^ry.* 
His mstmetions expressly stated tliat this was the principal 
object of his mission.' 

When, therefore, he made the Coast bb first concern was to 
reconnoitre the English squadron. On Jiane 21 he sent a fast- 
saiUngboat ahead, which reported that ten men-of-^r and several 
merchantmen were lying in the St. David's roads. He himself 
approached within about a league to survey the enemy, but, 
after consulting his senior captain, resolved to sail for Madras, 
and there land the treasure and men he was bringing, instead of 
running the risk of an action.' This he accomplished on the 
22nd, and tlien hastily quitted the Coast.* Dupleix complained 
of this abrupt departure. Had Bouvet only put into Karikal, 
ho declared, he would have learnt that Grifli^ only had four 
ships ready to sail; and by attacking could have made an end 
of the English squadron.* 

But whatever Dupleix thought about it, Bouvet woulrl un¬ 
doubtedly have been bringing his mts.<yon into the most serious 
peril had he ventured on attacking Griffin, who was not so un¬ 
prepared as Dupkix stated. It is true that the Vtarl and £//Aa«i 
were at the moment useless, for their rudders were ashore for 
repairs ; but apart from these, the English squadron comprised 
six line-of-battle ships with a frigate and two of the Company’s 
ships. Nor were the Englisli taken' by surprise. About nine 
o'clock on the evctimg of the aoth an English scout came in 
with the news that had sighted a French squadron, and 
Bouvet did not appear until 2 p.m., on the foUowing day,* 
Griffin was ashore when the scout arrived, but be got aboard at 
4 a.m. the next morning,’ and if he Irad sailed at once, with the 
land breeze, he could probably have brought the French to 

' See LacMU^GaiUct, /.ditfursa* MUitAwt tittu LouUXV., p. Jij. The tfajin 
lyiru al thn lalAnds consisted erf the ililps that tiad sailed froni Pontljchfiiv 
under Drnijslin. ud two Fnmch prlvilccra. Thr sqnndmn ttiDunled tjS »,qs 
and carried jiio men. ° 

' Das-id to Boovet, April a^, l/rfJ^tNaarUe, p.3s)fl.etC->. ■ Ibi4..pp.i3^ etc. 
*Heljuirtciteo,ot»man»(=47*.ajoottnceaJti£aiJverMijBhottl400men. Fnn 

#M ajmiliiu of jMtiary to, the ConncL siyi then eem^ted of 374 
soldieti, 40 SAilon luid voliint Eers. and CoSiccs, 

' Duplttx to the Crtnpany, January ij. 1^45 (Muclle. p, iSOh 
* Fort St, David Coos., June 9 and to. 174S. 

' Griffin'* Coprt ilartial {P.R.O., Admiialty, 
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actioa that day. Instead of doing that, however, he remained 
quietly at anchor until the enemy was in sight from the masthead, 
at 2 p.m., and the sea breeze had set in from the south. Then 
he called a council of war, wliich decided nothing except that 
\ the Eltham's crew was to he distributed among the rest of the 
fleet.‘ Later in the afternoon, as the French drew near, be con¬ 
templated putting out to sea, and again consulted his captains. 
Finally, he waited until the vdnd Itad moditrated and only got 
to sea at i a.m. on June 22.® The rc-sult of all this hesitalion 
and delay was, as we have Been, that Bouvet got safely off to 
j Madras while Gridin was cruisiiig vainly off Pondichcry, and 
was dear of the Coast when at last the English sailed north in 
search of him. GriiBn himself felt that his conduct was liable 
to strict tires, for be wrote to Anson; " I acquaint your Lordship 
more fuUy with this lest the impertinence of some pt^ple should 
raise clamour, as it has been the custom to condemn all who see 
French ships and does (Jtc) not take them." ® His anticipations 
vrere justihed. On return to England ho was court-martialed 
and found guilty of an error of judgment in, not sailing early in 
, the morning of the 2ist*—a finding wliirh appears to be com¬ 
pletely just. 

Griffin's fruitless chase after Bou%'et had meanwhile left 
St. David’s uncovered. Even now that reinforceinents had been 
received from Bengal and Bombay,® and that reemits had 
arrived from Europe, the garrison was still very weak compared 
with that of Pondich&y. It consisted of 473 Europeans and 
371 Topasses,® equally distributed among five coiupanies, to¬ 
gether with about 1000 native infantry, not too reliable in action. 
With Ihese, Lawrence had to defend not only the fort and its 
outw'orks, but also the town of Ciiddalore, lying a mile away, 
with ruinous walls over tw'o miles Jong.® 

* Grinm'<i J{mn»l. Jtiae ir. I74S (P.R.O.. Admlmltr, AUmliats’ JiraitiiiLi. 

' No.» 5 ). 

* /kW* cif. 

■ Gnflldi to An,™., Au^oat 15, 1^48 (Diit. Myj^p Arid, iiSS.n 

* tkmrt At^rtialp DiJcijinbcr j-7, r7|3^ aiul tbe Reporl on Gttffin** pciitlcsa, 

, Jfuiijiiry^, ! 753 fjj (P.H.O,, Admirpil^r. 1-5294 7 - 4 *")- 

* liLtn4iTi| FTrrDjw-Qjiti were received fttaii BtnigiiJ aquAdnm 

in UATch 1747 (Clivi-. ap. Oniic MSS.. India, i I ro&). mti hi iho followhig Majr 

EuropeAJia. 300 TopAues, and 115 arrivetl troro 

ConaH. April 34. 1747. €ctiiuiiiLni£atei 1 bjr ihr coiirtwy olMr. Bulwunt MoiifideVr 

RtcDTd'liA'ic|>cf at Been bay). 

* Fort St, Dfl-vid CoQ.a,, June a'4i i74S. 

^ Richard Smitli, mp. Ortne MSS^ India 1- t mj?* 
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On the evening ol June 37 a considerable bcwiy of troops 
marched out of Pondich^rj', under the command of Mainville* a 
captain in the Company's service,^ Instead of mo^ntig directly 
on the Fort, they kept inland, and on the evening of the aSth 
were close to the southern part of the EngUiJi bounds. Their 
design was now evident: so Lawrence reinforced the garrison of 
Cuddalorc by a party ol Sepoys and went thither in ]ierson,* 
Alx>ut eight o'clock the French attempted an escaladep on the 
southern Edde of the town^ where the wall was low and easily 
climbed ] but as the garrison was on the alerts the French w'crc 
beaten ofl with some loss.® Thb was Dupkix' last attempt 
against St^ David's, and accident rendered it pecuMajiy ejeaspt^ rat¬ 
ing. The morning after the attack, Madame Dupleix received 
a report that it Imd b^n successful, then came news of failure, 
but Main vide vms, helie^'ed to be about to retie w his attempt ; 
an anxious watcher was said to have seen douds of smoke 
hanging over Cuddalore. Only after violent alternations of 
hope and fear were the ijeal facts known, whereon Madame 
burst into a passion, while Dupkix him.self withdrew to conceal 
his emotion.* 

Indeed, his last chance of rivalling the achievements of Ijh 
Bourdortnais had been lost^ for Boscawen was at band with forces 
which at once reduced the French to the defensive. When 
the newTi of the capture of Madras and the flight of Pej^on^s 
squadron reached England, the Company hastenod to reqwest 
more effective succour from the Clovomment.® As a result, six 
shifis of the line, with store ships, etc,, were ordered to fit t * 
at the same time it was resolved to raise twelve independent rom- 

* Af^airf by October 4, 1754 {Dupleix, d /rf/r/ da Suur 

p. 341 

* Fort St- Uavio Cema., Jqnc 17, i 

■ OtTn^ tumiitcrty Idcrhrvd frcrtn Oivp, Ornin MSS., tiiclia, L i4oph&i Lnwrrnce 
ii^duced llir Finiich lo Attack by rrmoving Lhc smd men in Cuddatora ; 
and Malice indlowt thia with itrkturn oft ewdnet, BliI tiul a 

REio or man wu withd^wn. " W* hod givfn qmi iliat wc init^nUrd toabaniLnu. 
it/* Mjf ihc Comici] {Pub. Deo. to Ei^^Und. September a. 17-fa). It in tikrfy that 
had tbi^ Fort been attacked in force the Cuddalore ^ujikoii wmikl Imve betm 
witiutmwm. Entkign Hyde Parker woitm that Jiome dayi before the antmonitlon 
hml been ordered lo bo sent to the Fort (Fnikcr to Mok. Janunry 17. 1740, 
Mkc^ Ltn. Reed-. 1749-^0^ No, 7). 

* fJwry of Ran fa Piliai, v. pp, 7s, etc, ^ 

•PttilhHi €( the Sectei Comniitlee to Newcajifk, April 34 . 1747 {r.R,a„ 

ColnniaJ, 

* Orilm of J,ih- IS. i7,3f (P.K.O.. AdmiruJty. UI« Bun,,.!r', w^w 4 nai 

th«c shlpi alM> wen? pmvided wllh " EnftlijOi mai sipMiii,'- 
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panics : ’ half by draits fram the regiments stationed in Ireland, 
hati by recruitment in Scotland, by gentlemen commissioned as 
ra ptainjt OH Condition ol raising companifis.® The recruitment 
in Scotland did not prove very successful, and the companies 
had to be completed with rebels, deserters, and highwaymen 
pardoii^d on condition of enlist 

BoE^wen Wiis entrusted with tlie supreme mirimand of ihb 
expedition. He was juiuor in tlte service to Griffin^ but the 
kilter was ordered to leave four men-of-^wnr with hinij and with 
the remainder to escort the East India shipping homc> Tlie niiw 
Admiral was provided with a plan of operations drawn up by 
the Company^ proposing the reduction of Mauritius, PondichiJ^* 
ChandemagDrCp or any other French sett lenient* and recommcndiiig 
that any place captured should be dismantled and demolished 
at once.* Bo&cawen got under sail with H.M/& ship(S and eleven 
of the Company's on Hovember 2 Z, 1747** 

He reached the Cape on February 7, after an unusually 
healthy and prosperous voyage.^ Here he remaitted lour months* 
busied with drilling his raw troops • and finally in May for 

Mauritius^ accompanied by six Dutch Indiamen with 600 Dutch 
troops.* 

Boscawen made Mauritius on July 4p and anchored that night 
in Turtle Bay. A couple of days were spent in scekitig a place 
suitable for the disembarkation ; but as none was found, and 
nothing was known of the strength or dispositions of the French, 
it was resolved to sail with all speed for the Coromandel Coast, 

^ 1 cemptJiJH not tonued £n to a bai lallofi. 

* Fca: tq Corbtlt, Jtiiw J, 174?. ** Major-GcnfTBl Churchill, Jelr <74 ?^ ohiI 
to Captain Jamc* Stmirt, JiiJy *7* *747 ijP-K.Oh. WarOffijrt* 4—43}'' 

■ Fm Lq the Diiki? ot Aii^mat 4, to itie Keeper of Chclmjiforxl Gswa^ 

Stptctnlapf 17. to Cjilcntft. ^ptciuber tl, iwid lo Mcwcaille. October 6, 1747 
(P,Ji,0„ WflJ Offine, 4-41 44 t 

* 1 nit me Cion# lo Griffio, Oclober 14^ *^747 (P-RrOh, Admiralty". 2-70}. 

* Plan qi dpemtioniw daliad Cfetcaber 7, 174? (P-R-Or, Admiralty. 2-70J. 

■ BoBciLWEm to Cqrbott, pfovrenber la^ 1747 Admiralty, 1-160J, 

^ Boscavrec attributed tMi to bis having tn^chwl M tlie Islainlji for 

T?lmluucntB, bqt beltey?^l also tlml Bomeibing wws dau to th* venldalioQ- 
plpcs wiib which thic vc«eti wm fittisl. Lcltor to Cwbttt^ April 4, T74M 
(P.H.Or, Adaiirolty, 

■ tih 

*Tlic l>ntcb enlerad the wnr in 1747. ftrallMOO writes conspictioos nofi^ai? 
about ihfi Outch Ifidiamm thal aGconijiaiiieiJ fkecawen Agun^t Manritlua, 
iTpenhing of thtrlr irnging war utidcf the peqtofnl Ir^era. Was be 

really ignpfuril thal French, anc! Engliih Companies alilce armed ihetr 

vfi^ls and qmhJ them foe wariJkc ptirpcHC? ? Hod he never hnifd ihc actidn 
in the Hugli between Dote]! and English iDdiomim In lf ^9 ? 
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to tic great joy of tic enemy, who were ill-prepared to defend the 
isLuidd Tie Dutch ships now saited for Batatia, according 
to previous iinaiigcrriants, so that Boscawen Reached tic Coro¬ 
mandel Coast with six ships less thsm had appeared off Mauritius. 
On tills foundation, Dupicix huilt up a legend, which he sought 
to spread far and wide, of a severe British defeat at the French 
Islands.* 

Boscawen at last arrived off St, David's on August 8 , 174^^-" 
Both ,sides had long known of his coming; but although the 
English claimed to have made all possible preparations to attack 
Pondich 6 ry, the event proved those of the French to have been 
the more effective. Griffin feared that Boscawen would not 
find the place so easy a conquest as many imagiried. for the 
French had been throwing np works ever since the previous 
December,* Lawrence, however, thought otherwise, He did not 
doubt of carT3nng the place in thirty days oj>en trenches, and 
contemplated breaking ground as near the walls as possible,* 
However, the procedure followed was the extreme opposite of 
what he recommended. 

The army under Boscawen marched out of the St. David's 
bounds on August S.'iq, It comprised 1200 of the independent 
Companies, 800 marines, 750 of the Company's foot, lono sea¬ 
men who had been tauglit the manual exerciso. and. I 30 of our 
Dutch allies from Negapatam. Besides tJiese there were 150 
artillcr>'men—4000 Europeans in all, with about 2000 native 
foot. The Pondich£ry garrison consisted of 1800 Europeans 
and Topasses, and 3000 sepoys. With such a superiority of 
force, the English could have picked their position, opened their 
trenches, and quickly overcome the fire of the enemy. But 
never was a siege less skilfully conducted. " tf there be any 
officers or soldiers in India," wrote Give to Orme, " remaining of 
those who were at the siege of pondich^ry twelve or thirteen 
years ago, experience must have convinced them how very 
ignorant we were of tlie art of war in those da^^. Some of the 
engineers were masters of the theory without the practice, and 

• Bowuncn to CoTbctt, October 17. 1748 (AUnUnJly. l-r6o); d. Gnni'!i 

p. 39SL 

■ Dnplcix tp D:*vkl, Augu^ft a[>, %T4^ p, JJJ?, 

^Boficawpia !o Corb^tlH 24 r 174S (P.R.O,, AilmimJtj?, t^tOa^ The 

Fdrt St.' EUviil CtKA. Kiw the da^ie jls July 2^-37/AuKTi^t 6-7, 

*Grii£p tp Carbitt, ij. *74^ {P R-O . Admiralty. 1-16(13. 

* LpftwrFPce so ihc Secret Cpnmiittu, April ^4. 174! ([.Oh, Fac, Fnrl St. 
Daviil. vol. I. f. 131). 
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tliDSe seemed wanting in resolution. Others there were who 
understood neither, and yet were possessed of cxnjrage sufficient 
to have gone on with the undertaking if they had known how 
to go about it. There was scarce an officer w-ho knew whether 
tlie engineers were acting right or WTong, till it was too late in 
Ute season and we had lost too many men to begm an approach 
again/ ^ 

Ekvea days were spent in capturing a s^U fort south of 
Pondich« 5 ry on the Aiiyankuppajn Riwr, in spite of the fact that 
there wa5 no particular need to captnre it at aJU This fniitless 
suGoe^ was obtained at the cost of many men and of Major 
' Goodere killed and Major Lawrence takeOp These were the only 
two officers who seent to have known what they were about. So 
sluggishlv were matters conducted that Boscaweii wasted five 
more days in putting this fort in a state of defence* He does 
not seem to have heen sure whether he w*as besieging or block¬ 
ading Pondichdry* At last he moved and took post on the 
high ground north-west of the town. Here a dozen years later 
Coote established his headquarters: but Coote aimed at block¬ 
ading the place, and t^tablished his headquarters in the centre of 
^ his army* No place could have been worse chosen as the point 
! of departure for an attack in form* It was a long way from the 
sea, and all stores had to bo protected by strong convoys j worse 
than that^ marshes prevented the works beirtg earned near 
enough to batter in breach. " God alone, said the Tamil 
diarist of the day* ** could have made the English choose such 
a position/^ To make matters worse, the engineeis did not get 
I the heavy batteries completed till September z5/Octwbcr 6, nine 
days Ixifore the monsoon was due to burst* binding mattem 

i grew desperate, Boscawen ordered the fleet to warp in and 
bombard Pundich^ry from the sea while he did the same front 
his batteries. But the men-of-war could not get nearer than 
1000 yaids : and tlie result was a prodigious noise* some alarm, 
but little damage. On October 6/17 accordingly Boscawen 
raised the siege.* He had suffered heavy losses, especially front 
sickness. In his infantry—the marineSi independents^ and the 
Companj/s foot—there had been B16 casualties out of a total 
of 2750; of these nearly seven^ighths by sickness ; the ar¬ 
tillery liad lost a third of its eff^tives^ hall by sickness, the 
seamen had lost 25 per cunt*— b2 killed and wounded, iQfi died 

^ Qivo, Ofnic MSS-, L HI. 

I * Buuwcd ta Carbott. OL'iolwr 17 . t74li AduUialtyi i-iw>. 
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andack.' The French losses were trivial. About a hundred men 
had been killfid or wounded by an explosion caused by the 
English fire at Aiiyanknppam; Paradis was killed in a sortie 
made against the English trenches, and perhaps another hundred 
were killed or wounded in the course of the siege. 

A cou|de of months later news arrived that the peace pre¬ 
liminaries had been signed in Europe; and in the following 
May a Danish ship brought out the news of a general peace. 

So far as India was conoenied, this involved two things_^the 

restoration of Madras to the English, and the removal of all 
danger of further English attacks on Pondichdry. 

* The rclumi am in 
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" CHAPTER II 

THE SUCCESSES OF DUPLEIX 

T he of pe^ee iirrived just as another series of events 
came to a head. The Caraatic was m theory dependent 
on the Deccan i and the Nawabs of the Cnmattc were 
supposed to be appointed by the Viceroy of the Deccan. But 
Oie latter, the famous Nizam-ul-MuIk^ had long been too busy 
establishing and maintaining liis own independence of the 
Emperor to pay much attention to the Carnatic. There also 
a simiLar process went forward. Three successive Nawabs had 
iKrlDuged to the same family; and the Nawahshtp seemed 
likely to become hereditaiyp when sudderdy the third, Safdar 
Ali Khan, was murdered by a relative and rival, Murtassa Ah 
* Khan, who, however, failed to establish himself. This led to 
confusion, to Nizam-ul-Miilk'B personal intervention, and the 
appoinliDent of a new Nawab, Anwar-ud-din, who was entirely 
unconnected with tlie late ruling family. This took place in 
1743. But from the day of Anwar-ud-din^s appointment, his 
position had never been as secure as that of his predecessors. It 
had been shortly followed by the murder of the young son of 
the last Kawab. Anwar-ud-Jin and MurtaTa All Khan were 
suspected of having had a hand in this ; and every bazaar had 
been filled with a thousand uncertain rutnoiu^ and prognostica¬ 
tions, It was whispered that Anwar-ud-din would shortly be 
removed, and that Nizam-ul-Mulk would extend to the Carnatic 
that baneful practice of leasing the revenues to the liigbest 
* bidder, whieb he had already established m the Deccan- Even 
to European eyes the disjointed, enervated conditiem of Otc 
Empire was becoming obvious; while Ananda Ranga Pillai 
^ predicted that the Xizsun's death would involve in anarchy the 
whole of Southern India.* 

The truth of his prophecy was soon to be proved- Even as he 
wrote the words, Niiam-ul-Mulk was lying dead near Burhanpur, 

* t’ltb. Id EnglmnJ, January Jl, 174^; D§my mf Amtnda HinEa PiUai^ 

ifol. V. p. 41 . 
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and his second &on^ Nasir Jang^ had already seized the govern¬ 
ment. ^ The news quickened into sudden activity all the 
smouldering plot and intrigue which tor the last four years had 
surrounded tlie new Kawab. At once lie ordered addittonal 
horse to be raised, and entered into negotiations with his nearest 
and most dangerous enemyp Murtaza Ali Khan^ who hud escaped 
all punishment for the murder of two Nawabs, and who was 
believed to be awaiting a propitious moment to renew his 
attempts upon the govemraent of Arcot. Farther south, the 
surviving Hindu princes were planning the r^lomtiuri of Hindu 
rule at Trichinopoi5^* At the same moment new^ came that 
Chanda Sahib had reached the river KisUia with an army of * 
Mahrattas,* 

This was a man who had played a great part in the previous 
history of the Carnatic. Allied to the late ruling house alike 
by blood and maniagep he had served the previous Naw^ate both 
as Diwati and General. He was bmve, warlike, and ambitious. 
He had aimed at founding a Government for himself by con- 
queringp ostensibly for the Nawab, the ancient Hindu kingdoms 
of Trichinopoly, Tanjote, and Madura ] but hh conquests had 
provoked the great Hindu powTr of the ItaratliaSj and lus am- ^ 
bition had made an enemy of the Naw'ab*s son and successor. 
Accordingly, in 1740-41, the Marathas invaded the CamatiCp 
slew the Nawab in battle, and then, having made terms with 
his son Bafdar ^i, they proceeded to besiege Chanda Sahib in 
Trichinopoly* He was at last forced to surrender, and was carried 
off prisoner to Satara, where he remained for some eight ycars^ 
constantly intriguing for Ids release and estahlishiuent as Nawab 
of Arcot. 

The method and time of his release have been variously 
stated. At a later period Dupleix claimed the wliolc credit 
and this story has been endlessly repeated by writers who did 
not choose to go deeper for their sources, M. Cultru, on the 
contrary, holds that he was released in 1745, without Frencli ' 
intervention of any sort.* Both views, T beUeve, are inaccurate. 

1 Kix»M-iU-MuLkdiAl JtLEi? 2, Ananiiaf^fiiiga Pd/m^vdi. v. p. s|, 

■ Trichmopoly liad bttn CESncjijenid by ChajiUa Sahi H {ltfonM?r-ui4aw ot ■ 
ttpvlb Pbeut All Khim} m lyjfiu 

■ Di^ty 0/ htitiga vet v. pp, 7J. 96. loj, Caunlry 

^74^r Pf 65 . 

♦ Cullru, auftlei*. p, 1 nnj.i[ lalt iJiii uceMiom to aclcnDwltiliK my 

gntai obllnsiionJi m thii hmbi nlimblc author. 1 only yenture to toaiiavert a 
fitiEtciQca t <jf bis vlth Ibe i^realefit 
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As Grant Duff observes,* Chanda Sahib's captivity was not 
\'ciy rigorous, U probably amounted to no more than conhne- 
meat witliin tlie limits of the fort with an attendant guard. 
Certainly it was not long before he began to scheme for bis 
. return to the south* So early as October 1744, we hear of 
invTtatJons addressed to the Marathas by the fan^y which 
Anwar-ud-din had supplanted. Many of tbero held jagtts and 
forts in the Carnatic, and feared they would be dispossessed if 
he succeeded in establisihiiig his power,* In the next year, 
Chanda Sahib himself wTote to Dupleix.* He related that a^ 
Ragfloji and other lords of the Marathas had promised " to put 
birn in posession of his rights, he had resolved to give them 
what they asked/’ but, he himself having no funds, Balaji Rao's 
nephew had paid several lakhs to Raghoji for him, and promised 
to proWde what would be needed either for presents to the 
Nizam or for other expenses. Raghoji Rao, he adds, having 
given him leave of departure, ho intends to visit Baiaji Rao, and 
to send his son to the Nizam, " who seeing me so strongly sup¬ 
ported, will not fail to restore me to my rights,” 

^ However, in spite of this plain statement of his release by the 
Marathas, something appears to have gone wrong with the 
negotiation, for he remained in captivity. In 1747 H'® Potidi- 
ch^ry Council wrote of him that he was still a prisoner though 
allowed a good deal of liberty.* In November 174^^ Ranga 
PiUai recorded negotiations for his release. Early next year a 
messenger came from Poona, *' where Chanda Sahib is detained. 
In July he wrerte to Pondichery from Satara. His family only 
heard of his release in 1748, at the same moment that his brother 
reported it to the English.* In the face of all this, it must be 
admitted that Chanda Sahib was not free to go where he plca^d 
in 1745. Perhaps he was so sanguine as to write of promises 
as accomplished facts ; and probably the whole aflatr depend^ 
, on Nizam-nl-MuIk*3 attitude. It is not likely that Balaji Ran s 
nophei^v advanced several lakhs for nothiirg ^ and in effect 


I Hut. ctlkf Mahtaitin, vd. H. p. J Jud n. jed* « 9 « 3 - , - „ 

* UupW* ID tlw Cflmpaoy, October 3. Ce*#*- r-mt/rr 

DuplitM, NOr Jj. 

* Cdllrq, i»p £it-. pp. J2B-229. „« 1 M r 

* PkMididiiry to ihc Comimny. Jiwiiiary 51. T74? No. 7J Colini 

comcacots that ihvf Ccmotll wm misiiifofmijd ; but tlm otber t^ldcnoe midm 
that view difficult to hold* . . 

» Duiry «/ aoMtt Piltin. vdI- Hi. pp- H«- * 40 . i voL iv. p. T34 . 

vol. V. p. gy ; Country CtirTtiponJotter, 174H. p, S 4 - 
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Chanda Sahib would serm only to have exchanged Raghojt 
Bhonsla lor Bolaji Rao as jailer. 

In any we know that Matatlm generosity was not so 
great as to relieve Chanda Sahih from the necessity of finding 
other financial help. On May 4, 1745, the Pondichdry Coiuidl 
agreed to lend him a lakh of rupees as soon as funds were re¬ 
ceived from France.^ This was^ however^ a mere Platonic reso¬ 
lution. Tile presence of the British squadron prevented the 
arrival of any funds at Pontlich^ry; French credit vanished; 
and Dnpleix was more in need of help than capable of affording 
any. But the events of 1746—the coming of La Bourdon nais, 
the capture of Madras, and Paradb' victory at the Adiyar— 
changed the situation. The alliance of the Froitch became more 
valuable. At the close of the yeatp Dtipicix and Chanda Sahib's 
relatii-'es nt Pondich^ry were concerting measures for bis libera¬ 
tion, Dupleix refused to guarantee the payment of lus ransom, 
but offered to act as the Marathas^ agent in its collection ; and 
a few days later advised Ra^a Sahib ^ to assemble all the 
forces of his family and fall tipon Anwar-ud-diOp who wns then 
lying sick at Arcot. He promised to pay the lakh ollert^d 
in the previous year as soon as Chanda Sahib reached tile 
Carnatic.^ 

Meanwhile a new plan emerged. The Nizam had expressed 
such disgust at the defeat of the Nawab's forces by the French that 
Chanda Sahib resolved to send his elder son to treat with him 
for the Carnatic; and he inforrned Dupleix that Balaji liao 
had promised, in the event of the Nizam's refusal the assistance 
of 30,000 men * This message seems to have accompanied the 
letters of ciAigratiiktion on the capture of Madras addressed 
to Dupleix by Chanda Sahib and Raghoji. Tlie latter announced 
that he was coming to re-establish Hindu rule in the tcrritoriiis 
seized in recent years by the Moghuls,» It looks, themfore, a5 
though tlie restoration of Trichinopoly to Hindu ml!; were one 
of the conditions of Chanda Sahib's release at this time- If so, 
it wotild completely explain Nizam-ul-Mulk's opposition. About 
this time a noble of his court iofonned Dupleix that Kasir Jang 

^ rtmdichfeiy to tbfi Compimy. Jaauzkry ri, 1^46 Ntk 7). tTnfortun- 

aldy the pnxr^dinp of tbc Coandl ore miBaiog fof thu wlitiJi- pciiod ai 
Jnitn.isiinUati. 

■ Qianda'a ^gnil hoo ‘ the cliierr AbiJ So^IiUj. wai with his Inihir. 

* Diawy af A mamda Piliau voL tO. pp. i^e) aoil 15^, 

* fhid., voL m. p. J74* 

*■ piialcd bi N-LKca«^ p. 
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had been or<fcrcd to pursue and ptmish any Mamtfias moving 
towards the Cajnatjc.^ 

Dapktx having conferred with the vakils from Poona, raised 
bis offer to 3 lakhs of rupees—one when Chanda Sahib set 
.r out from Satara : another when he reached Ciiddapah ; and 
the third when he reakhed Arcot,^ It is not explicitly stated 
whether this offer was accompanied by a promise of armed 
assistance ; hut as such an offer had previously been mado,^ it 
is not unlikely* However, Chanda Sahib was expected to be 
accompanied with an overwhehning force ; and financial appeared 
^ more urgent than militarj' help. When the offer reached Chanda 
Sahib, he soems to have assembled troops, and was onfj'^ hindered 
from marching by the fact that Nizam-ul-Mulk and Naair Jang 
were encamped in a position commanding his route. In June 
1747 he was only awaiting thdr withdrawal to begin his march.* 

Blit this scheme was dei^tiued to fall through^ equally with 
that of 1745* It is possible that this ^^s brought about by 
Dupleix' failure to furnish the necessary sums* which was cer¬ 
tainly beyond his power at any moment between June 1747 
^ and June 1748. But a mere matter of 3 lakhs would not 
have withheld the Marathas, had their minds been set on the 
affair. It is likely that they were diverted from It either by the 
threats of Kizam-ubMulk or by that internal disunion to which 
they wore constantly subject* In any case, Chanda Sahib did 
not escape from their guardianship for another year. 

This succESsion of futile plans wearied Dupleix* who began 
to regard Chanda Sahib's coming as improbable* So far did 
this fecUng lead him that he did not hesitate to coerce and 
threaten a family hitherto treated with great deference and 
generosity. In May 174S* when he was at his wits" end for 
moucy, a proposal was made to borrow a lakh of rupees from 
the KiUedai of Wandiwash, one of Chanda Sahib's relatives* 
^ The KiJkdar's son seems to have promised to supply the money, 
and on falling to do so, he was imprisoned fri Fort Louts ; “ as 
for Chanda Sahib's wife and son, long resident at Pondich^ry. they 
could go and welcome as soon as they Imd paid what they owed.* 
' Just whcD Dupleix was behaving as though he had ceased 
to care what Chanda Sahib did or thought, the latter was actually 

' LeUer priatod in Na£«lle, p. 

» CiViry rk/ /fBtitfd# Wmii-fl Piliui, vot tv- p- 134* » thiit,, voL iii, p. t^7. 

' Op, (t/,, vtiiL tv. p, 134. * Thr citlLilel 0( Puadieb^*]'. 

* hiiiry If/ .-TmiirJa R^in|[l» PiUat. VoL Iv, p. 4 $ 5 , wttl voL V. pp. jo. elc. 
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released by the Marathas. News reathed his family on July 2p 
1748 (and was then about six weeks old), that the ransom had 
bren fixed at sio.ooo rupees payable in forty day's, that the qiifjs- 
tion of Tiichinopoly had been ijettlcd, and ihal Chanda &iMb 
bad already set out on his mareb,^ There is much here tiiat is 
obscure- Whence came the iimds for tile payment ol the 
ransom ? Apparently not from the French, who wem actmolij'' 
qiiarrdling with the Navaits ■ over a loan for their own use. 
Ranga PiUai mentions diamonds being sent to Chanda Sahib 
from Pondich^ry, presumably by his wife, but they are spoken 
of as though not completing the fuD sum. Again, how was the 
Tiichinopoly question settled ? As w*e have seen, Chanda Sahib 
had abeady agreed to its retrocession, thus incrurring the Nijsam^s 
hostility. We do not know why the matter had been reopened 
or how it was deieimincd. A letter from Chanda Sahib, re¬ 
ceived nearly tw'O months later but wbich seems to refer to this 
period^ says that bis aJSairs have been settled thanks to Dupleix' 
message by Ja3fiLram I^ndit, Raghoji's vakil; ^ but whether 
this refers to the thrce-Iakh agrccmciit made with Jayaram 
Pandit in 1747, or whether the latter had made a. later unre¬ 
corded journey to Pondichdry, does not appear, New^ received 
at the same time as this letter reported Chanda Sahib south of 
the Kistna with la.ooo horse*^ Dnpleix perhaps hoped that he 
would move south and drive Boscaw'en from before Pondidn^ry, 
and he even asked Ra^a Sahib to write to Tils father about it ; 
bat the matter made so little impression on him that within 
twenty-four hours he cancelled the leave of departure lie had 
given to Qianda Sahib's son, and offered to his wife the public 
insult of stopping her and her rotinuc on the public lughwayp 
** Men say to-day's action oblitcmtes all the kindness shown 
them since 174^^/* observ^es the Tamil diarist^ However, this 
W'as only a temporary abeiration. Soon Duplcix was writing 
to Chanda Sahib to exphdn away the detention of his son * and 
announdtig to one of his sujaorclinatcs that he w'ould place the 
French on a footing such as they had never yet enjoyed in IndiaT 
But Chanda Sahib was not to enter the Carnatic for yet 

* Diary of Ananda Ranf^a Pilfai, vdL v. p. ^7^ 

* The Itibe fju tq Hp£!4k} whkh Ctuuida Sa1uI>^$ 

* Di ary oj A nttada Rattg^ Piltai, veil. v. p. 254- 

ciLi vol- V. p- 34 j. 

* 0^, dl-t vol. V, pp. jjq fljld 
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another year. His movements during that period are iinccrtam, 
Orme relates ' that on reaching the Kistna lie engaged in a 
local dispute, was made prisoner and released, engaged again 
in a war with the king of Bednur, and succeeded in obtaining 

* a following of 6000 horse, with whom he then joined Muzafiar 
Jang, Nawab of Adoni and grandson of Nizam-ul-MuIk. Wilks 
narrates a very diffenml storj',* according to which he immedi¬ 
ately joined in the war against Bednui, was taken prisoner on 
the very day of Nizam-ui-Mulk*s death, and was then released 
by the body of Muhammadan horse who had captured him and 

I who enUsted under his harnier. 

Neithcr of these romantic stories can be entirely accepted. 
Neither Dupleix nor Chanda Sahib’s family appear to have heard 
of any participation in local disputes down to October 1748; 
and the first contempotary mention of the Bednur ofiair appears 
to be in a letter received at Fort St, David in March 1749 ** 
Moreover, it should be remeinbered that Muzafiar Jang, with 
whom Chanda Sahib was presently to enter the Carnatic, had 
been, and I believe still was, Nawab not only of Adoni but also 

, of the whole country of Bijapur, on the goveminent of which 
the Raja of Bednur wws nominally a dependent. I conject^, 
in default of precise information/ that Chanda Sahib joined 
Muzaffar Jang very shortly after his release, and that the next 
few months were spent in persuading him to embark on the 
great adventure of seizing first the Carnatic and then the Deccan. 
We know that early in 1749 the final negotiations were carried 
through in which French b^p was finally pledged against Anwar* 
ud-din. At the same time, it may be conjectured, Chanda 
Sahib was employed in raking money for Muzafiar Jang in the 
Suboli of Bijapm, out of w'hich arose the Bednur afiair,* protrably 
a very insignificant business such as was incidental to raising 
revenue in the Moghul country in the eighteenth century. 

* Chanda Sahib had engaged to reimburse to the French Cora- 

* Onms, L pp. III, II b tf>benolrd tlial the OrnM MSS- 

dude 9£ai|4:ely lyf not? Tclaltuf; to iMi* p<mdc;l ot OuulrUi Situb'M CflJiCCFp 

1 not' wt:rit Onuis'e mfufinaiils pci:ci'pl& liLcly to know mofu tJisn thfi ctjjjthi^ ru.EEwM.rB 
d the 

SkfikJui afSuaihfm fndm. vot i pp. 159-160. Hia infonmtlijfl 
purpaiti to coma froai Chtuirt^ SaMh hiiBMiU. but Ub authodty depends m the 
icciif^te recoUsetion of m»d5 hcanl near Mly y^ti before* 

* Ccuniry 1749, p, 7^ 

* PtobabJy 4v9iliLb}e aiming Uic French smdiireit 
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piiny tlie pay of tbcir sepoys—i8uo or 2000 men—from March 
174^ I but he did not claim Iheir assist ancc until the following 
July. On the 15th Raza Sahib marched with them to join his 
fatherj accompanied further by a body of Europeans and 
Coffrccs, 500 strong, under the command of d’AuteuIl. On 
Jrdy 28 they joined Chanda’s army. On August 3, they com- 
pletely defeated Anwar-ud-din at Ambur, after a stubborn con¬ 
test in whicli the French troops bore the brunt of the fighting. 
Anwar-ud-din was slain ; > his brother and cider son were made 
prisoners ; liis second son escaped and fled to Trichhiopoly. 

So resrfute a resistance was a surprise to the confederates. 
The French detachment had marched, not in order to fight 
battles, but to protect Chanda Sahib from his ally* Muzafiar 
Jang.* Indeed, at the moment the latter was regarded whh great 
mistrust. Duptelx advisied Chanda Sohtb to heep the French 
detachment with him until he bad got rid of " this leech that will 
prove difficult to satisfy," * But the important business that 
demanded immediate settlement consisted ol presents, rewards, 
finance. On receiving the news of victory, DupMx’ first thought 
was to claim a proper share of the booty for the French troops 
and himBcli. Ffe urged the attack of forts supposed to shelter 
great treasures, D'Auteuil was not to give up his prisoners till 
assured of a share of their ransom.* But the victors' military 
chest was ill-fumLsl^icd. All that could be got was a donation 
of 50,000 rupees for the French troops • and a promise of 140,000 
rupees for the ofheens. Duplclx, his wife, and her relatives were 
Fuwarded for the moment with a village apiece, as Dumas had 
been after the great Maratha raid. 

The victors entered Arcot on August 7 and remained there 
five weeks, enjoying their newly assumed dignities and seeking 
the means ol supporting them. The French contingent accom¬ 
panied them, but found Arcot so unhealthy—I sttppose owing to 
excessive indulgence in tlie litpjor and women of the country— 
tliat they were recalled to the Pondichfiry limits. On September 
14, Chanda Salrib and Muzaffar Jang left the capital and pro- 

^ He II saicT to Have bc^ ldJ3ed by Sluukh HiL&ao. JcmaiiBf of itv: 

^pcsyi in Chjuiilii^i servkir. 

* PipniJic3i6jy to (he CDtnpany, Anj^ust i, 174 JJ, Cultni, **p. fit, p. 

* UiipIciJC lqi|'Au£(3L|it. CUl^S ft, Bp- Ciillfu. it^. fitf.fc up. 2 ^. rtc, 

* /bid. 

Cultni jidya that oa tlie ufUon a£ DupkLi.x [1/Autcuki tlie mm 
* rupeea amJ kejit Uuc boliuii^^e (niucLi would be about 47.000 m|»eraj iot 
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cwik-d by easy =.tagcs to tUe French sottlcineiit. which the former 
entered on the 37U1. the latter on the 29tb, with ^ the iJomp 
of Orienlal processions, elephants, flags, and dancing-girls, and 
in their train canre the European troops without whom the 
position of Amhur would never have been carried.^ 

Tliis visit was marked by a serious political blunder. Cue of 
the conditions of French hdp bad been the grant of the neighbour¬ 
ing districts of VtUiyanallur and Viaudavur : but Huaafiar Jang 
was anxious to sliow his gratitude ; with all the facility usually 
shown in parcelling out an entiUiy'S territory, he added the Seaport 
of Masulipatam and the district of Babur.® But this last inclutted 
thn villages immediately surrounding the Fort St. Da'iid liniits. 
To Dupkix this may have seemed no more than a convement 
rounding off of French teiiitory ; ® but to the English it bore the 
nieiinring aspect of a scheme to cut off.all trade and commtmica^ 
tion with the interior of the country. Their fear was confirmed 
by certain siubter occurrences in the neighbourhood of Madras ; 
and thus the English Council were compelled to emhark on a 
policy of opposition, which was to renew mid carry to a victorious 
conclusion the contest they themselves had provoked in 1744 ' 

The English Governor, at the time when this momentous re¬ 
solution was taken, was Char Ire Floyet, who hud unexpectedly 
succeeded to the Chair. He was not a man of parts or apphea- 
tion. He liad not even troubled to make adequate preps^ti^ 
for the siege of Pondichery ; lie had squandered a coni-idcrablu 
sum of money on a useless embassy to Nash Jang : he was fond 
of pleasure and preferred the card-tuhlc to the Council room. 
The only maji of note in his Council Stringer whence- But 
he had only arrived on the Coast in 1748 and had liltlo exptn 
once of India. An oxccDent soldiorj he was too short-tempers t 
had too little imagimtion, and possessed too fallible a judg™nt, 
to make a political leadjsr or oj>cn out new poll tic+d pAtl^- Always 
ready to have a knock at Jack Frctidunaii, he doubtk*a aupported 
any proposal to resist French plans ; bat his conduct in 1750. 
when chance placed him for a short time in control of the Eng ^ 
policy, shows plainly that his political jadgment was ittmd and 
iiTesoIiite. If under such leadeiii the English decided upon 
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resistance, the necessity of so dulng must have seemed beyond 
dispute. 

Floyer, however, had already given signs of leaning towards a 
policy of adventure. Xowards the end of iy 4 ®p Shahjii who had 
been driven from the throne of Tanjorc in 1739 * 

English for help to recover the kingdom, asserting that he would 
find plenty of support once he entered Tanjore witli an English 
force. He had already made one or two attempts to engage the 
Frendi in his favour,* but at tliat time Duplcix had both the 
English war and Chanda Sahib’s intrigue on his hands i he tbere- 
fore refused. The English, however, were free from engagements. 
They had just received news tha t peacx was being made in Europe. 
Thev decided therefore to help Shahji with a body of men on 
conation of a grant of Dovikottai, a small fort at the mouth of 
Coteroon, and the neimbursenient of their expenses.* In prin¬ 
ciple the agreement cannot be distinguished from that made by 
Dupleix with Qtanda Sahib. Each was designed to establish a 
pretender and expel a prince wiio was in quiet possession of his 
territory, with the help of foreign roercenaiics ; and each looked 
to favours whkh might be expected from the newly established 
prince by hb benefactors, Dupleix aimed at the political control 
of the Carnatic no more than the English at that of Tanjckre. The 
real difierence consisted in the poaslhility of the pretender’s being 
useful when established ; and the English should have foreseen 
that a new Raja of Tanjore ccnild never render them any service 
of an essentia] nature. Moreover, as far as could be seen in 1749, 
De\Tkottai was useless. It was not a place of trade ‘ and 
although later on it opened a secure route ot communication with 
Trichi nopoly, the need for that was still hidden in the future. 
Floycr’s bargain was identical with that of Dupleix in ail but the 
advantages which could be derived therefrom.. 

However, the affair was decided on by Floyer and one other 
Councillor,* in consultation with Boscawen. It was only an¬ 
nounced in Council when the trixips had actually marched ; and 
was only confirmed by Council to avoid the ignorainy of recalling 
them, 

'Of the expedition itself little need be said. It was nearly 
overwhelmed by a cydone before it reached the Coleroon l not 

* Ltiidift lo DnpZtl^, April ^6 ^nd Octpbcr 2^^ 1^4^ IF-R-., Ko. friary 

<1/ PiUai, vol iv. prp, 350 ajid 187, etc. 
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a soul ia Tanjone was prepared to support Shaljjl; 
florious .ppearance belon Devikottiu > =““ -"f 
retreat a second expedition was depatchwi by sea. Ttus ^ 
cominaiided by Laurence. He took De^oWai ca^y en^J 
and when Praib Singh, the actual Raja of Tanjor^ offered terms 
they were accepted, and Shahjl w^ pensioned off reto an 
obscurity from which he should never have emer^d. 

This business was finished by the month of June, “ 

Enelish had fuU leisure to observe the revolution brougld about 

by Dupleix, They watclied its progress with 

decided to keep up the troop of European horse that bad been 

formed during fte late war, and maintained their sepoj^at fuU 

strength * But their European force was still 

The 1200 Indcpcndants brought out by Boscawen ^ 

thinned by war and eickness. Even when 500 o e, 

entered the Company'ss^ce. the Council had not Soo Europeans 

under its orders.^ , - j 

However, Boscawen was stiff on the Coast with his squa^on. 
and with his help the English coidd certainly harc as^mbled a 
body of men quite large enough to counteract aH Vtenth desi^s. 
Orme even says that Boscawen offered to remain, and blames the 

Council for not acceding to bis offer.* . 

In his dispatch, bowever, describing the situation 
Coast and the peril of French aggression, Boscawen do^ 
a word about remaining in the Indies; wl c i e _ , ■ 
having, as we shall see. already decided on op^ 
were unwilling to incur the slight addiUoiml 
inviting Boscawen to remain, they far exceeded ei^n 
of ordin^ human stupidity. It seems more likely that Orme 

At first, while standing on their guard, Engbsh rcMh^ ^ 
offer no cause of rupture to the new Kawab. Chanda ^di wro 
inlonning Eloyer of his success : Flayer immediately respon 

I Fart SI, D^vU C««. April *0. W»y '7*5' 

L 321. etc, 
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with a letter of congratulation, and followed this a few days after 
^vilh a similar letter to MuijofTar Jang,^ A little later Kara Sahib 
wrote, offering to procure for the EogliiJi Goveruor a tmn%ab and 
a jagir, and promising to bestow greater favours on the Eng 1 j.sh 
than on the French,* Tliese letters merit consideration. Fassibly 
they were intended only to keep the Englt^ quiet until Chanda 
Sahib had firmly established his power ; but probably they meant 
more. Probably Chanda Sahib hoix^iQ to be abb to hold the 
balance between the EnglLh and the French. He certainly 
made two proposals for an interview with Floyer.* Perhaps 
fear of friendship between the English and his Nawab forced 
Dupbix into actiona whidi could not but provoke Englii^h 
hostility. 

We have already seen that in September 1749 Dupbix re¬ 
ceived from Muzaffar Jang a grant of the villages skirting the 
bounds of Fort St. David, thus cutting them ofi from the inland 
weaving settlements on wliich the trade of the place depended. 
Just before this, another scheme had taken aix, intended to nullify 
the rendition of Aladras. On the outskirts of that dty stood, 
and still stands, a littb Portuguese church, a relic of the Portu- 
^ guesc settbment at St. Thom^, and dedbated to Senhara 

it a L«z. This church was served by a Portuguese Cordelier, by 
name Antonio Noronha, a relative of Madame Dupleix.^ Hu had 
already made himself useful by sending information about Madras 
to Pondich^ ; and as soon as Dupbix knew that he would be 
obliged to restore that place to the English, be got from the 
Vi«!roy of Goa a comniissioji appointing this man Procurat&t 
of the Portuguese at St. Thom£. As soon as Anwar-ud-din had 
been disposed of, he strengthened Noronha’s position by getting 
Chanda Sahib to appoint him .Amiliiar of the district. He thus 
established a creature of his in a post of authority within three 
miles of Fort St. George.® 

Tlio existence of French designs on St. Thome were rcportetl 
by Boscawen to the Council on Septemixr 13 ; Uuee wi^eks taler 
he advl^d that tha English should secure themselves by taking 
possession of the town, as Noronha bad already signalised his 

* Cniattfry CifrnfAfr&tidi'xet, T745. pjn, 35-^7^ 

* thfd.. pp- ■ iWif., pp. jg aniJ 35 . 

* lie rrapp^ar^ latnr ou na. Iht ELaJiup nl I UUcuu'iULiiaiia. 

■ italenuMlft itsl^ ntji on fu^erljtuLit lA I he Eci^Iiili H'ckinK tituMn tuj 
opponuig but dn itatnu^U ai ihc Viceroy aod D'AlortiD 
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atLitiide by stopping provisions G^jf S 

ilm Foelish appUcd to MiOianitnad Ml for a grant. On tx:to^r 

^ it. hoisted the 

Noronlia. whose papers are said to have proved him ^ 

eDcmy and a slij^lator of the animositi^ between 

and tis " " Chanda Sahib at once dcroanded ^oTOIlha 3 ithase . 

W^houBh abst^cd from "=‘77, 

the occupaUon of St, Thoin6 was m fact and should Ha%T! 
regarded^ a formal defiance of the French and a proclamation 
of the EngUsh resolve to support Muhanimad 

That resolution was definitely taken on October 
Ev.™ r:«..gr.h.b.ri.B a.»d» Saidb. 7,^ M 1 . 

.owtofe with Muh«nm.d Ali »» h.. 

fourmins and a few artiUMymnn were salt to him at Tttclmii.^ y 
when he wi ntgenUy demiTiog coirndw- 

able asi^istBancet Floyer answm that Na=ir Jangs int^^n on 

™X™bably pm»nt any att^ n^n T>f “X'^'eSe^i 
were any made, he would send aU possible help.* On 
Sconespontowaslaidheforethe Council, It resolved, utukr 
ttc dismissal, to send some of the h^ sepoys m ^ 

to ■Richinopoly, together with a small body of Er^peait. partly 
out of emt^de for Muhammad Mi’s help in 174b. ^ 

that Xasir Jang’s arriv^ would -PP-J 

Chanda Saliib’s rebellion * In No.-emb^. or fear 
should carry all before them wldle Nasir ^ 

h?LS\n.Tt haattaned up tha 

fotmed amund tha Eng^ m 

Sm Ihinngh, i»st as the similar design at Madias had hssn 

frustrated by the seizure of St. Thomfi. ri,.riniTip Ihi-ir 

While the English were thus considcrtng 
position, Chanda Sahib and Dupkix wHue maturing Uieir p 

. - Fort su Si¬ 
lo Ejgglaitil, October !«, i ,|,r poftniniese minimi"* 

lantl. TfliL-ie hf ws released on llvf .laics pI ilic lellcrt .11^ 

»Cti«jUry *7^<)r I'r*' 4'V 4'. 

confiiwtl, bat [hf'it^cqndice b rdMOpably tkar. 
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for future operations and waiting for the end of the autumna] 
rains. TIic main business before them was the reduction of 
Muhammad ^Vli at Trichiuopoly. The French contingent vra5 
incre^ to Soo Eu^peans, with 300 CoHhss and Topasses, and 
a train of field artiliery, But» the difficulty was finance—the 
payment of that useless swarm of cavalrj^ without -which no 
Indian prince could move. ^ Uupletx nianagcd to borrow from 
private persons 2 lakhs of rupees, and himself provided another, 
secured on the revenues of certain districts,* Such security was 
good enough in time of peace when backed by undisputed author¬ 
ity, But in times of war districts might be plundered; and 
when two men laid claim to the same province, the mortgages 
and grants of the successful competitor alone were honoured. 
This defect lay at the bottom of all the financial difficulties wliich 
the French were to undergo. 

Even with the assistance which Dupleix was able to procure 
for his prot^gfe, they did not proceed npon their main enterprise, 
but turned aside to collect revenue, according to the time-honoured 
custom of Moghul India, with the armed hand. As soon as the 
monsoon rams wore over, they marched from Pondichory, but 
Lhonda Sahib lingered on the way to surround the jungles of a 
^tLsidcrable Poligar and extort from him 3 kkhs of nipees. 
^ afiair occupied the best part of a month." Meanwhile 
Muzrmar Jang had moved on with a slown^ proportioned to 
his dignity. Their united forces did not pass the Coleroon until 
December X3.* and then it was only to repeat the operation of 
collecting revenue in Tanjore, The army encamped before the 
^pit^ of that kingdom. Two vigorous actions, in which the 
French took the lead, produced in the Raja a speedy desire for 
an accommodation; and he agreed to pay yo lakhs of nipiecs 
But he never intended to pay all this if he could possibly help it * 
lie still hoped that some forlunate event would relieve him from 
the necessity of malting good his promise. In this view he was 
encouraged by Muzaffar Jang, who was jealous of the independ- 
cnee Qianda Sahib had ctisplayed in making the treaty,® Th^ 
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tenns had been settled on December 31; but a month later only 
a small pari had actually been paid, Ite attack was therefore 
resumed. But by this lime the French army had grown thor¬ 
oughly weary of so dilatory and inedcctivc a manner of making 
war. ‘fhe men complaitw/d tlusy had not received a fanam since 
t a ttin g the field : five seigeants had to be punished for mutinous 
behaviour' the ofl&cers' sense of honour had to be quickened by 
donations,^ which absorbed most of the money that Qianda 
Sahib received from the Raja, 

U might have been supposed that the French officer in 
. command w'ould have had a decisive voice in determining what 
was to he done. The French troops formed the effective part 
of Chanda Salwb's army. They had bome the brunt of die 
fighting at Ambur: they bad stormed the redoubts outeide 
Tanjore : by a sudden assault they had seized one of the gates 
of the city; and all this while tile native troops had done little 
to justify their bearing arms. But in spite of this, neillier 
Duquesne, nor Goopil, nor Bussy seems to have been consulted 
by Chanda Sahib. In December Duquesne believed that terms 
had already been made with Mduuntnad Ali; his advice was 
never asked about Tanjore ; on February 19 Chanda Sahib 
forbade an attack on the city in spite of Goupil’s dcsitB to make 
it.* tn otlier w^rds, the French were as yet neither masters, 
nor even paiitiers, but auxiliaTy troops servmg for hire.- Chanda 
Sahib was at liberty to frame bis plans without reference 
to Dupleut; Dvipleix could offer adiicc, but he had not yet 
attained the position from which advice is equivalent to a 
command. 

Towards the close of February 1750* while the French and 
their wajivard allies were still lying aimlessly before Tanjore, 
long-cmrrent rurnours of Nasir Jang^s coming were confirmed by 
the approitch of a numerous body of Maratba horse, Dupleix 
advised the seizure of Tanjore, where he thought they might 
have mainlalned themselves until famine compelled the hosts of 
Nasir Jang to wilhdjaw. V^ltli singular timidity his adipicc v,ys. 
rejected. Then he urged them to move tiorthwaid and seize 
Ctingee as their lieadquarters; but this also seemed too daring 
to be %'cntured oil. The siege of Tanjore was raised. The army 

’ Lc Richie to Dnptcix, Falaniary I. fi. aaU i?S® *+■ '9®* **■ 

afijj 303). 

* U Riche to rhijilclx bjI. »n(J December t j, 1749. February 14, 1750 
(P.R,. No. 34. 0 . 1K7. and aOJ]. 
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moved Imiricdly towards Pondichay. harass^ by Hie Maiatbas 
and only saved Irom dispemon "by the steadiness of the French 
troops and the rapid fire of their artilJcry. The terrified crowd 
and its panic-stricken leaders were only previentcd from seddng 
shelter under the walls of Pondichfiry by a threat that the trendi ■ 
would open fire on them if they dared to enter the boimds. 
Reluctantly they encamped at Villiyanahtir. Their condition 
was miserable. All the money that Dnpkix had pro^^ded and 
all that they had managed to raise had been expended in dona¬ 
tions to the Frimch officers and in paTl-pa3^ent of the ^cars 
due to the troops who were stiH dissatisfied and damouring for . 
more. Dopleix succeeded in raising another 3 lakbs.^ The 
operations of the last four months had thus cost the French 6 
lakhs, but had been utterly fnutless save for the grant of a few 
villages bordering on Karikal. 

>Vhen the news of the battle of Ambur reached Nasir Jang, 
he was on his way to Delhi to co-operate in repelling Afghan 
invaders who were tlm;atening the north.* He at once halted, 
ordered all the forces of the south to join him : negotiated with 
Raghoji Bhonsla for the services of a Maratha contingent,* and , 
made arrangements for nmiching south instead of north. These 
were completed in the fulness of time, and at last he entered 
the Carnatic in March 1750 * He had appointed Gingee as liw 
rendezvous, and thence moved to Tiruviti, about 35 miles west 
of St. David's, whence he summoned the English to his assist¬ 
ance. The number sent probably disappointed his expectations, 
for they do not seem to have exceeded 30O men.* 

Meanwhile Chanda Sahib and the French contingent under 
d'Auteuil had advanced towards the new enemy. On April 3 

^ Duplex to the Companv, Oclobixr 3, 1^50 dti 

« WilkiS, fJipK fit-* vol. i* p. 

* Gnuii DtiAh vdI. IL pr lO, 

* l>np!ci3c attempferl lo pnwt thjil flic EngliAl] bfought Nasir Jang mlo ih^ 

Oimatk:. 'This tcOkrou-^ ejmgRtrrutitin ol thtir nfije w snlBdmlly di^piowl ^ 
the C&titUrf CtmripQ^nd^ oi pi NaaLr Jaxv^{*a bcEci|[ on bl« way waw 

Irmi MulinJiiiriaJ All ot Aafinst 5/14, but ahviOiiAly ao Ln\TntEdi:i o! 
the LaLltr'^^ to ciiCflURige the Eu^lhh *□ as.Awt hiin. FloycJ^i hral blUT to NiSJsir 
Jang ifl tbi» coin^tiai » diited Oclobrr \ a, tew da>-m later tame a tetter ^ 

I mm Slkah Nawa* Klian, dated 29/ October JO, amioiiiicic g the ccmiteit 

ni the ajiny. 

* Ormeiiayi Ivol, I p. tjS) that Lawroico joined th« campw Mati-li 2 J 
(April 2 N S.J with 600 Eumptajis: Btit the foe ts eltit ihat Cope marched with hifi 
party of abont lOO titrtc Trimhianpoly; Lawrence with too men «tiI itcAU 
St* rittviil'fl on March I9/3C>' and too mare wen? kdI fm Mareh ? 4 Mpril 4 
(Fudt Pav'iil Con* . Mairh igand 26^ 1750 )^ 
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the French commandant addressed to Cope a letter -which well 
illustrates the political compfexity of the situation and the 
manner in which Duplcix tried to scare the English out of the 
confiict by political fictions. D’Auteuil daimed that the French 
had abstained from intervention in the Devikottai a^air solely 
on account of the peace between the two crowns, and required 
the EngUsh not to interfere in this war of the French against 
the family of Anwar-od-din. Cope merely replied that he had 
forwarded the letter to Fort St. David.* 

Lawrence at this juncturt advised Nasir Jang to move on 
. Pondich^ry, so as to compel the enemy to attack. Enstead of 
tliis, he moved directly against them and spent April 4 in a 
distant cannonade.* That night the French retired liastil5'’ 
with Chanda Sahib ; * next day Nassr Jang set out in pursuit 
of them and teoeived the submission of his nephew Muzaffar 

Jang. 

To Nasir Jang this was a victory due to Ihe greatness of 
his name; in fact it was brought about by a piece of insub- 
onlination which can only be pamlklod by the mutiny of the 
, Bengal officers in 1766. On the return from Tanjore, several 
officers had asked to be relieved on the plea of ill-bealth ; and 
had btecn replaced by others from the garrison of Pondicli^ry. 
These at once began to grumble that the others had got all the 
pay while they would have to bear aU the blows. One knows 
not which party to hlame the more—those who -wnuig donations 
from Chanda Sahib befom Tanjore. or those w’ho refused to 
serve against Na^ Jang and the English without reward. WTicn 
the English joined Nasir Jang, the complaints became louder 
and more exigent. Bury, the senior officer at Pondichcry, -was 
sent out to bring tire officers to a sense of their duty, but without 
success. He was told that unless their demands * were conceded 
within twenty-four hours they would abandon the camp. The 
next day was occupied by Nasir Jang's cannonade. That evening 
thirteen subaltern officers withdrew to Pondichcry. D’Auteuil, 
unable to control his men without offieers, retreated in the night. 

^ FnmrM 1751?, pp^ 6-?* Cajiibndgft* 6 \ 

tilaimji d^Atiteuil** (cttf:r os iiddncaised lo hlnwU. U So* why diil Cope answer 
it Lti Uh own iminip ? 

■ likitb Eagiufa and French thal tliP othur sidr the 

FrinAiA CoTTMipfjfidencf. 1750, pp- S-r 1, 

■They abaiuloned 10 nml Jo arlillprj'^DitTi who wre miiil*? pmonWp 
trai;iiiteTTi!il to the ED!^U'>iihi and by ilmm htcot mfo PoriiJiPh^n'> 

* AduiOHtuim equal fn ( hal fecrii^!l bi?fare Taiiimr. 
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This dcBerdoQ was retidctEd still more disgraceful by tlie maJ- 
coDteats having insisted on receiving in advance the monthly 
alloAVances made by Chanda Sahib/ 

Thb ugly affair set Dupleix to vfork to gain time by inlrigu- 
ing in Nasir Jang's court. On his first approa^ the French 
Governor had sought to enter into relations with his Diwan, 
but bad met with a rebuff.* Na^ Jang bad abruptly demanded 
the withtlrawal of the French troops. A little later the Diwan 
sent two messengers to Dupleix with proposals which he had 
been prepared to accept, until he heard that the English forces 
had joined his enemies, on which he broke off negotiations, ^ 
Now the mutinous conduct of the officers obliged him to try 
to make terms. Accordingly, he wrote ag^ to Nasir Jang,* 
Next day occurred the cannonade, the mutiny, and the retreat. 
On April 6, with front of brass. Dupleix wrote to Nasii jMg, 
stating that he had withdrawn his troops to fadiitate peace 
negotiatioi^, and hoping that Nasi^ Jang would remove his 
e\'il counsellors/ The French now seem to have met with 
support from the party at Nasir Jang's court who favoured the 
restoration of Muzaflar Jang to his former diqi:* and with ^ 
tlieir help it was arranged that Nasir Jang should receive a 
French embassy. This consisted of two Company's servants, 
one of whom spoke Persian with tolerable fluency.* It seems 
that at this moment Dupleix was willing to abandon either or 
both of ht3 allies if only Nasir Jang would withdraw. In their 
original instructions, the ambassadors were ordered to detnand 
Adoni for Muzaffar Jang, while Arcot might be given to Chanda 
Sahib or " the young Prinoe." ’ On April 2i, Dupkix wrote 
that Arcot was to go to Muzaffar Jang. Next day Muzafft^ 
Jang might be kept in prison, provided Adoni was given to hts 

1 Dupleix ID ituf Compiwy. October 3 , lyso tbt CoJpMiri). I>npleisc 

bustCDcd (o bring thf to trial ; tnit they had sympathiRca amcaig tilt ^ 

Compan/i scrvunts t»ln? cm* here jUsp recaU* the Bengal mutiny); so the trial 
was ilTDppoil and the deseftere brokm 1^ nsoluiitm ei the CounciL The chief » 
«grt]L]er wait Schwainiile. ^cn-in-Iaw of hlodiUiie Du|ilcix. 

» Dnplcix to the Cum]?aay. uf sttpm. 

• In his MimoiTf. pp. 53-54. Ditplria give* a Idler to Nasir Jang which he 
nuggcati wjw written at thJe luomtnt. 1 believe, bowcvci. that it wm ortf of those 
written oiilicr. 

• Lfttrn .-i/tjlaittfr ft eurinutf, vol, U. p- 735. 

» Dupleix ipaiks of t hem as ” Ics aiici«u semtem* de NUam." 

» Henri ds Larthe. The other wa» du Dauiset, chomi breause he had Rt»e oft 
the lanbiiviv' to Nna»-Hl-.Hiilk at Trichioopbly in 1743 - 

»(he younger H» id Saldar All. reading at Wandiwnah with hta itlntivrt, 

who held the KilSo and J-ifprethw*. 
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fa roily. ‘ M. Cultm concludes with reason Uiat Dupkix still 
bad no policy except that of hiring his troops to the highest 
bidder. 

With such ill-defined aims the ambassadoTB could accom¬ 
plish little beyond getting a general idea of the parties into 
which the Court was divided. They also seem to have sought 
rolatious vdth the Pathan Nawabs of Cuddapah, Kumool, and 
Savanur,* who were already discontented at their prolongecl 
detention in the south. After a fcw' days tjiey returned to 
Pondkhfiry. 

Meanwhile, Dupfeix bad succeeded in restoring order among 
his troops, and bad sent them out of the bounds to encamp 
near Valudavur, where their presence probably contributed to 
Nasir Jang's willingness to receive the ambassadors. After 
these had returned, d'Auteuil sent out a detachment under 
La Touche to beat up the Moghul camp by night, probably 
with a view to restoring the self-confidence of his men. Tlie 
enterprise succeeded, as such enterprises usually did.* ;md Nasir 
Jang’s army was thrown into great confusion.* This alaitn, 
coupled with a growing shortage of food and fodder, led to 
Nasir Jang's withdrawing to pass the hot months at Areot, 
leaving all the questions in dispute unsettled, and Chanda Sahib 
still strong in French support. 

The English liad hoped that the advent of the Subahdar 
would (juickly bring about such a settlcirient as they desired 
to see. Their disappointment in this respect vms deefietied by 
the failure of their own political views. On Nasir Jang a 
approach, they had appointed Ma]or Lawrence and a Company s 
servant, Foss WWcott.* ambassadors to Nasir Jang with in¬ 
structions to procure confirmation of Muhammad Ali's grant 
at St. David’s and Madras, and a grant of the Poonaimil^ke 
country lyin g rouud Madius, to meet the cost of maintaining 
troops enough to counterbalance tho French, and, as Dupleix 

pi. 3 S!t. 

■ Du EausKt to EAloujiAn Laval, Fi?btiisiTy,l5, citc^l afi^ 5l4ms}ir£ 
ji, aa^ 

* S« Onrip, Hifkftyt vol. i pv 145, 

uighl ntUtk Siraj-ud-ilaula"# catnp i^nd Mi conwquimtM, 
«In iMTtb tLfi Ike tSretjt were tnofoi Tathcr Ui&n mntciiiil. TLe 

Mth Nsak J iHig &pptju: to have done not blog. Probabily La Tofuch^s altcmlcEiJ 
at a poteit wbcR they 'UouU not totervetiie, 

* DaJtfxi jolfted Tilth theni to ■liMC'd m case ai mortiUity. Qniie MSS,, 
tiHiia. iz. L 3175 ^ 
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had the title of Saiar Jang Bahadur, the grant of the same or 
a higher one to Floyer, together with villages yielding revenue 
enough to support the dignity.^ To assist in procuring these 
concessions, they were entrusted with the de livery of a handsome 
present** This was done on April 7, and the ambassadors were 
deUghted with their teception, reporltng that Nasir Jang had 
written a letter to the King of England * with one of the fountain 
pens which formed part of the present* On April TO. they 
complacently relate tlral he would not open a letter from the 
French except in their presence** But three days fater they 
write to Floyer; " Patience we find is very requisite in trans¬ 
acting business with the Moors; our aflahs go on but very 
slowly, and we have great reason to suspect the French are , 
tampering with some of the people about Court, . . , * In¬ 
deed, their services had not been such as to merit any consider¬ 
able reward. They bad proffered unwelcome advice t 

they had refused to pursue the French in their flight ; they 
had informed Nasir Jang that they could not enter t^ French 
bounds.* Moreover, they were accompanied by a native agent, 
who, though long employed by the English, made no scruple 
about betraying their plans and letters to the French,^ On 
April 20 they refused to co-operate in an attack on Wandiwash 
unkss their demands were granted.* ^ain, they rehised to 
join Nasir Jang in an expedition to raise tribute in Tanjonc.* 
On May 1. although Nasir Jang had agreed to their requests, 
” this day his whok army has marched six niilca from us towards 
Ajeot." So the ambas^ore and their troops marched back 
to Fort St. David.'* 

The hot weather wliich followed these events was marked 
by great French succf^sses. Nasir Jang had given orders for 
the seizure of the two French factories to the northward—at 

^ Piwecditiga oi the Eub^y, Orme MSB., Ifldu, ix* ff. ale* Tli' 

ii»tnictic)i» {Dclu4le ipyrnU olbM Iteta*—posecSEion (if ENiry Island, Hur KtaovaJ 
id oppn=alfMt& is ibc Nortlicm «l£. 

* It eoflt pagodas i tAf, ftimctbinK ipKO, Foft Sb David CmiS-. 

■ The ■' Letter ii merely a bcNuiiiig fet^itement that Na'rir shortly 

have the hwir camai^ fd fcskith in bi*? posstSEscMi, 

* Oxnif MSSh iBdia, Ur L bL. L up?, " n>id., L nA4 

' Bail HadL 

* FMTt SL David ConS-. ApriJ 3 * Aptil 

I'Otnie ii- ^ 3J05. Bo 4 h BideH accused the Shab 

Khas, othalpfiiftbeother. Fort SL DavidCcmi- April 1750- 
^ SUw DapkiMi 55. 
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Masulipntain and Yanam. This was accordingly dono^ arid 
tlie tw^o French factors at the former plac^ were made prisniiei^ ; 
Yanam was abandoned before it was attacked. With the help 
of thirty men sent up from PondichAry* the Yanam factory was 
pre^ntly recovered by force ^ only to he abandoned again wheai 
a larger Moghul forco w^as assembled against it. Some time 
after this^ as all seemed quiet in the Carnatic, Dnpleix ventured 
to send La Tour with 200 Europeans and as many sepoys by 
ship to Masulipatanit which town they sebsed without striking 


a blow,^ 


Still more marked successes were gained in the south. As 
soon as Na^ir Jang had withdrawn to Arcot, Dupleis hastened 
to reoccupy Valudavur and Baliur. A little later he sent his 
troops farther afield and occupied Chidambaram and Tiruviti. 
In June Muhammad AU moved south with a body of horse to 
oppose them, and by promi^ng to pay all the English experiscs 
procured the assistance of 600 men with a train of artillery under 
Cope. The French troops consisted of 500 Europeans under La 
Touche, their best officer. Some trivial operations foUowed. 
On August 1, under orders from Lawrence* Cope tried to bring 
the French to action. He found them well entrenched in a grove 
of trees, and after a prolonged cannonade, withdrew-* At the 
end of the month he w'as recalled to St, David's,'' as the Frendi 
would not^ and we could not attack/' * Xmmediately Dupleix 
sent out reinforcements under d^'\uteui] with orders to attack 
Muhammad Ali. On September i he was completely routed with 
the loss of all his guns. His troop® attempted to reassemble 
binder the walls of Giugee. Bnssy was at once sent forward with 
a detadiment; and d‘Auteui! followed. They arrived before 
Gingee on September ix. Bussy repulsed an attack made on 
Ins troops by Muliammad Ali"s fugitives, and, on d'Auteml's 
coming up, the fortress was carried by escaladfip It was reputed 
the strong^t in Southern India.* 

* Fart St. DavM lAr^ Mccd.p 1750, Nw. 4^- 47 » and ; Jjt Riflbe 

lo HnplidXp nA. {P.Rr, Na Jt4, f. 3io): Pwadurh^ to the Campuny, Seplcm- 
ber JO, 1750 {jlrfAiVeff The Frmirh dwIiimJ Unit th^ 

fmm th^ fortciry di logi^tam Che Minghti!^ to 

Even U- CuJtni maJirs the ftaiac AsariiicHi pp, 39 J and 

-94)- However, tbo EogHjdi Corrspoadtrnce cited ^bovn abowi th^t thfjy had 
DO h4nd in It. 

* Narrative ol Joarpb Smithr np Ormc MSS„ ladia, IL 1 jr j. 

* !□«. to Eu^knd- OcColMfr 74 . 

rl nriruLff. VfJ. u. p. 743^! Dupiehr to Uie Company,, 
October 3, *75* {jfrr 4^s CofoniMj. 
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Meanwhile an active intrigue Iiad been going on between 
Nasir Jang's court and Pondiclidry. On Uie surface llie negotia' 
tions with Nasir Jang stiD proceeded on their leisurely way ' but 
closer lolations were being secretly knit up between the French 
and his discontented officers. The capture of G ingee induced 
Nasir Jang to move sonth again. But the autunm rains that 
year were unusually early and severe; ^ they caught Nasir 
Jang on the inarch, and prevented him from, advancing or re¬ 
tiring^ Just before this, the plot against liLm had been com¬ 
pleted. The leaders of it were the three Pathan Nawabs, to 
whose messenger Dnpleix gave a white flag so that their troops 
should not be fired upon by the French.* Meanwhile Uie dis¬ 
comforts of Nasir Jang's position^ under canvas amidst swollen 
rivers and beneath pouring skieSp induced him to renew hh 
negotiations with Dnpleix. It had been arranged with the con¬ 
spirators that they should give d'Anteuil the signal for attack. 
Apparently this was delayed by the heaviness of the weather. 
IhG signal was at bst given at the very moment when Dupkix 
Irad assented to Nasir Jang's proposals. A letter was written 
to inform d'Auteuil that an agreement had been readied and 
that he was not to attack the Moghuls. But already La Touche 
had marched against Nasir Jang's camp. In the early dawn of 
December i6 the French broke into it i the troops of the con¬ 
federates held aloof i one of the rebel leaders shot Nasir Jang as 
he was about to take up his position to comramid the army; and 
at once his nephew^ Mnzaffar Jangi was acknowledged as Subahdar 
of the Deccan.* 

Tlje news reached Pondichilry the same day. In defiance 
of all etiquette, Chanda Sahib ran tlirough the streets to lind 
DupIeiXi and almost stifled him with his embraces.^ On D^cern- 
ber 26 Mm^flar Jang made his triumphal entry into the French 
settlement. On the 3rat he held hk first durbar and received the 
homage of Dupleix and tlie Moghul nobles. Nor was ttiis an 

^ Pub. to Cogbuidi Februmy^. 

■ CuJtrn. p. ajl. 

* Most wiitcta hJive fcsncrweti Dnpklr fu d«tdbinj! Nswii Jan^ utt inddefut 

ajid CowanJly Kfuifolist. But cf, Qtaal Dufies Hiii, vf fAj* AfuA/fiifnj, voL it 

PP- Wilts, Skrtehft o/ SuulArrn iitdia. vqL I. (l 166 n- 

Tbe tnordtr of Nasir Jaug ift^meralLy a^cHbed to Abdul Nabi ^aiira^b ol 

Cuddapoh. Duplcic is allegf^ to tavs crvctcO u mcmuiiifnt and lound^id a town 
here ^ Dtipleixfatphabad. But thir monumcat hm hitvct cniciod and tbu 
town " cdosMeiJ of a sniall villaRe and a choullfy {MUitary Cout-t p* fi}* 

^ Ormo MSS., Uiilia, ii ff.^ 951, ctr. 
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empty, unremunerative triumph. Niiatn-ul-MuIk in h|s long 
rule had aixomulated a ^eat treasure, after the approved fashion 
of Moghul officials. This had been seized by Nasir Jang on his 
father's death ; and in his expeditima to the south he had carried 
with him a large amount. Eighteen dusts of jewds and a cmin 
of rupees in specie, besides bnlHon, are said to have been carried 
into Pondichdry.* The whole town overflowed with money. 
Soldiom and officers, ootindUois and jnnior servants, all had their 
share. The amount Dujdeix received is unknown, but there is no 
teas™ to suppose that he was any more backward than Clive was 
in similar circumstances. A few days later, Muzafiar Jang set 
out to take possession of the Deccan, having appointed Dnpleix 
hU deputy south of the Kistna, and granted the French terri¬ 
tories which with fond optimism they expected to produce an 
annual net revenue of 3I lakh^t of rupees, 

• Law 1® tLf Ciitiiirtiiy, November ij. lyji {Artmoir^ fiaur ta Comp., PUeti, 
Na 4). Thou^ Law was bdslDo ig Diipli^bc, tht» neema no reasm loc dfe- 
truitlaK tlifa atalement. wliicb Is ccnObtinited by othrrs, a. CuUru. op, tiK, 
p. ssS), 
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I r^timied to England^ His dcpajture was not title, as Qrme 

I states, to the ohstimtcly pacific policy of tjie Coimdl.^ for a 

negotiation going fon^ard at the very time of his sailing 
with a vkw to join Nasir Jang with a tiody of men.^ It was due 
\ to a lamentably petty cause which Orme did not cliooso to 

I mention, f^wrcnce, on his arrival in 1748 * said he had agreed 

with the Company for a larger salary than they Indicated in thdr 
dispatches. The Council accorded him more libend terms ; 
and the Company at first acquiesced. However, when Floyer 
was removed^ I^wrencc^s pay was cut down to wliat the Company 
declared it had originally stipulated; on which Lawrence at 
once threw up his commissinre 

On the death of Nasir Jang. Mnhaminad Ali had fled once| 
more to Trichinopoly i and opened negotiations with the French. 
Blit as he applied at the same time to the English for assistance, 
this wias but in accordance with the wise sajdngp Why should we 
begin a fray to-day which may be done as well to-morroW ? " 
Besides it was the harvest season, the chief time of caUcctiiig 
the revenue i and the lofiger he could persuade the French to 
remain at Pondich^ryr the better it would be for his finances. 

* He accordingly amu^d Dupleix and Chanda Sahib for four* 
months With dbciissions which he regularly communicated to 
the English* They ton took their part with decision. Althoi^h 
\ he infonned them that he no longer had resoniccs with which 
< to carry on the war. they detennmed not to acquicsoe in French 
supremacyg but to support Muhammad All by every means in 
their power*’ They accordingly dh>patched a force to Trichino- 
I poly under the command of Captain Cope. 

j In March 1751 ^ Chanda Sahib and the Frencb moved fromf 

I Pondich^ry. reduced one or two forts in the Carnatic, and, pro^i 
ccedtng to Arcot* there recei^icd the homage and tribute of the 
Kilkdars and others in authority in that province. This occupied 
^ the best part of three months, and Chanda Sahib w-as not ready 
to move s<)Uthward until the end of May or later. Meanwhile 
an English force under Captain de Glngens had taken the field 
in order to bar the way to Tricliinopoly: * and the two forces 

^ * RiiLiwy. voL h p. i6p 

'Pub* Da to E^plnnjiL Octobtr 24, 1750; Country CorffofoHttTWrf. 17^^* 

p. y 

* Ccujilyjr IJS P" 4 * Extrmrrdinory Jaknuwy 17" 

1751- 

*■ ExtraardiwAry It fl f rb l* hnd May 175*+ bad about 
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coniE in contact, near a fort called VaUkoudapiiram,' in July. 
Eadi side cndcavonrcd to win the KiUedar over. He, however, 
veiy ttmeh preferred to admit neither side into his fort. After 
a fortnight’s negotiations, Gingetis lost patience, and. posting^ 
hUnseU hetween Chanda Sahib and the town, opened fire on the 
latter, and canied it by assault, but could not effect an entrance 
into the dtadcl. Next day the French advanced. The English 
ofTioers could not decide whetjier to attack or retreat; their 
poor spirit infected the men: tind after having won an initial 
advantage, Gingens retired towards Tridiinopoly, with the loss 
of much Ijaggagc.* He fcU back on a strong delensive position, 
but abandoned this also, after a couple of sldrinLshes, and with¬ 
drew first to the north bank of the Coleroon, then across the river 
into the Island of Srirangam, and finally across the Cauverjf 
under the walls of Trichinopoly. This singularly inglorious 
campaign marks with the greatest plainness the signal incapacily 
of the English commander, who was also hindered by riuanrcis 
and cabals among his subordinate officers.* Tlie only excuse 
that can be found is that offered by Captain Dalton : To say 
the truth, we were all young soldiers, at that time little experienced 
in the country method of making war.*' * If the English had 
shown no greater vigour and inteUigenoc than they had hitherto 
displayed against tlie French, in spite of all the advantages of 
the command of the sea. they could never have won India. 

But the moment had come for them to show their better 
qualities. For some time Muhammad Ali had been prcrpt^ting 
a diversion in the direction of Areot.* At first Saunders and 
the Council thought this might he cff»:ted by Gingens leaving 
a sufficient garrison in Trichinopoly and himself marching with 
the remainder into the Areot country. But Gingens was too 
sluggish, and denied the possibUity of such a course. At that 
rhoment Captain Clive rettnned from conducting a conv^oy to 
Trichinopoly.* Probably Muhammad Ali had urged the .\rcot 

‘ iTie " Voli!««Lili *■ of Drmfc 

^ Otttamitu, June ij and : Cmniry CarmiionJfKTr, 

1^5 ir Ph 41 : " We Ipii bucdw^ji anil 6vc»04-aix incn in the AcliEm. anil may 
n\i ottr Ormc MSS., lodin, t. t lo&t, ^ 

*They were aJ*> ccmductiiij; an animati^d dHpule with the Council abnut 
tht mtp of Iheir or aJlcm'aaccs in the fleliL 

* Orme MSS.. Inilia^ iil. L r. 

^Cv^ntry Ciirf^SfioHdifm€ 4 S, I751. pp. 4J iinil 4JI* 

* Clive came fiql n Wiiler la Mmlmt in 1744 ; niter th^ capture of the nla« 

he 10 St- David's aiiii acerptrd 4 eoimnif»tciii u rnMiito. IJ*- 
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plan an h\m, and he was one of tho^e men wlio see things and 
thtir conseqtieticies in an instanh" On bis return he persuadiHi 
Saunders to ^nd hin:s into the Arcot ennntt>'‘ with any troops 
that could be spared. A party of 130 was mark up at St, David's 
f and sent by sea to Madras under his command. There he was 
joined by 80 more. With these and a few sepoys he marched on 
Arcot andp beyond expectation, occupied it, a body of -5 cmx) 
native troops rttiring before him- ^ 

His object was, if fjossibk^to raise contributions for Muhammad 
Ali* and at all events to interfere with the collection of revenue 
j for Chanda Sahib, In his first object he failed altogether. He 
marched against two or three Killedars near Arcot, but could 
nowdicrt lialt long enough to produce any effect. 

Meanwhile he had to look to his own security ; and although 
Chanda Sahib's people whom he had driven fnim Arcot did not 
dare to attack him, their flying parties of bon=e hinderi'd getting 
in provisions.* In spite of tliis, however, adequate supplies 
seem to have bwn collected, and CMve resolved to hold the fort 
in spite of its large circuit and ruinous defences. 

^ The news of this violation of liis capital caused great aimoy- 
auce to Chanda Sahib. He wrote an indignant letter of protest 
to the English, which they ignored i ■ and dispatched troops to 
expel the intruders. He had^ indeed, no alternative.. To leave 
□ive undisturbed at Arcot would have involved a loss of reveuiie 
which he could ill afford. As was usually the case in Indian 
warfare, strategy was at tlic mercy of finance. But to avoid 
weakening the forces at Trichinoptdy more than need be, the 
main part of the attacking troops were drawn from Pondidi^'rj'. 

.unlfl nfiwa qI pcACc arrived la 174% and tbeo invericU la Civ-il emplojTQenl. 
He wnfl namftl *' StewanJr*^ The oc^npoul of iMfl poAt supplied wlial pttwiAioii^ 
nciidcil tilhrf lor the Gervemor's. fable or for fhe gorri^ati. Wlitn Uit trocaps 
took Ihe 6cl■l.i^ the duly ot pfioriaioniii^ thtrm wfl* naluniJly mJt^pned to Clivcii 
Aj thf^Lr nimibvfs Ewelled, tlie ctnplojincni lietarac uneJcpKtidly ^dvanlo^peoiia, 
nnd Cltm thiif founded bla lortmie. 

^ Sc|j. Dca. to Engbuid, Stpltmtaer jO, 1751 : Ej^tr&ordinmiy Dccurrincrfi 
smd Fori St, IMvid Coc^, AiapiRi if>. 1731 : C&unity Comspondfnff, (75 5 h 
P' 

^ ^ Ejtirnmiiinary Oc€wrrfru:fi^ Seplmbtr X3, 1^51, U i* la be feared that Ibe 

itoiy at ClivE^fl i^poyi contending thopiAclvM witA rice-water maAt be Riven 
lip aj a tayth. In npitc of Sir Gfor^c Forrest'it atLceptonci^ of tlie ntpfy. Oliine 
rcparifl ibtM monlhA* provialoni in his maRosinca In OclDb<?r 
^ Opf^rff-iiFri, October y, 175J J- Tlw ooly ctmlroiporaiy i^fcttaicc vrbich Jtinds thr 
leut tnlotir the itory ii a refrj^nce to the bcslERtta upUntMing ** iTie Imifptnl 
with Uirir want id piwisJiwis(Fr^wrJb Ci'rrfsptfndftiir. 1733^ p. 11 r)- 
* ExirAitrdUiary Orc^frrrnc^M^ Ottnlier 7, 1751. 
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According to his usuaJ practice, Dupktx, in default of soldiers, 
sent out 200 sailors—^"tarpaidin rascalk," as Saunders calk 
them'—with some sepo^; and these were strengthened by a 
body of Chanda Sahib's boiBO- The French detacbmeDt was 
commanded by the Chevalier Mouhy; * and the troops were 
accompanied by Eaxa Sahib, Chanda's son. 

These troops appeared before Arcot on October 4, and in¬ 
vested the fort, Saunders at once endeavoured to relieve the 
place by ordering Gingens to leave behind enough troops to 
defend Trichinopoly and to march north with the rest. But 
this was agreeable neither to the Nav?ab nor to Gingens j and 
Saunders' orders were left unexecuted,* Another attempt at 
relief was made from Madras, whence a party 'without guns 
marched for Arcot. But this was encountered fay a body of 
^ enemy, who forced the relievers -with some loss to take refuge 
in the fort of Poonamaltee; this party was subsequently 
strengthened, but only readied Arcot when the siege had been 
raised by other means. * 

. Meanwhile Clive had been more vigorously beleaguered than 
had been expected—*' We apprdiended nothing further from thorn 
than a blockade," wrote a sergeant who was present in Arcot,* 
But tlie enemy kept up a regular fire which was extremely harass¬ 
ing, and the houses of the town were so dose to the fort walls that 
Clive had several people hurt by stones thrown in.* Moreover, 
the extent of the fort rendered the duty of the guards so exhaust¬ 
ing that he feared his men would drop with fatigued However, 
as. his tottering walls crumbled before the enemy's fire, he counter¬ 
worked the breaches when repair was no longer possible. Raza 
Sahib, surprised at the obstinacy of the defence, offered good terras 
and a considerable present to CUve. The offer was rejected. Then 
news arrived of the approach of some Marathas and of the re¬ 
newed advance of the English relieving party. On November ^5 

* Sftnnilera IciCUve. Angoil JJ, ijf l (Onne SI 55 ., Varino*. aS?. L jag), 

* Cwrannet dio Duphir. m dtruUmt Iftlhs. p, 8 . Bnt cl. Onut- MSS , 

Vadous. XV. L tftj, wheru Gonptl fa (o haw been in cominant) ein Novcmbo^ 
tv/jci. 

*Omie MS 5 .. India, iL L 4gj und v. f. 1066; EAhaorilitiiiry (keutmea 
October }0^ 

*Thc flret pfurty cmisict^ qf 130 Earopcan!! under LkniHVfljit xiw 

9t!CiM3d >^?eOixi!mEUidrd by jameg tCi^pskfcrirfc; October 

31 ntid 31, 1^51; Souddet? m CUve, Octobtii tS, J751 (Onne MSa/viuitmJi. 

■OtBic Varicmi, 15, fl, ^1. 

^ E,%iraiiTdix 6 ry Occuffemti, Ocinber 11^ 
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the enemy attempted to storm the breaches. The attempt was 
made by their sepoys only, for the French troops took no 
part in the assault. By this time, Clive had only 240 men 
effective,* nevertheless he made grtod the defence. After an hour 

* the enemy desisted. That night they withdrew from Arcot. 
It was the first conspicuous sucoes the English had obtained 
since they had entcrtd the lists against the Frendi. 

The body of the Marathas under Morari Rao moved on 
to join Muhammad Ali at Trichinopoly ; but they left a body of 
1000 horse to co-operate with Clive aLgainst Ra^ca Sahib. The 

* small forts near Arcot, which on Clive’s first appearance had 
defied him, now submitted without delay; but the Marathas 
proved intractable allies, and scattered to plunder the coun^, 
until some of them were attacked and killed by Raza Sahibs 
people. Then they joined Clive, who on December 6 marched 
from Arcot.* On the 14th he came up with the Fr^ch near 
Ami. Here again the French troops failed to distinguish them¬ 
selves.* After an action lasting from noon to hvc o’clock, they 
retreated j and Clive, moving at once on Conjeeveram, occupied 

.« it on the flight of the garrison. The province of Arcot was for 
the moment clear of the enemy.* 

However, they leturaed as soon as Ute English troops had gone 
into garrison. They marched along the Coast, plundered Poona- 
mallee and the Mount,* and reoccupied Conjeeveram. Chve was 
resting from Uis labours at St. David’s; but was liastily sent 
up to Madras, where luckily a remlorccment of 100 men bad 
arrived from Bengal. With these, the sepoys he had recently 
raised, and drafts from the garrisons of Arcot and Madias, he 
took the field, with forces somewhat inferior in infantry to those 
of the enemy, and with nothing to oppose to the 2500 horse who 
marched with the latter. Tlrey had entrenched themselves at 
Vcndalorc, 25 miles Irom Madras, but on Clive's approach 
^ hurriedly marched away towards Arcot in the hope of surprising 
it. Clive hastened after them, first towards Conjeeveram, 
whither lie supposed them to have gone, and then towards Arcot, 
^ He came upon them suddenly at Coverypauk as dusk was falling, 
I and his first warning of their presence was their artillery opening 

I ‘Oonii SISS., Voriotw, IJtf-ij9> 

I * B*iriio¥iiiiniry Occuneitettr November ai Bad JS Decemter s. 175(> 

I • Clive uid Ui'^ir iicpoja bchAved bellor (Onne MitS.. Inilin. Ji. I. 397)' 

I * E^lrapfiiiiiiFy OccMrmwH, December j#, wU a j, iyii. 
r * Wliere the bml eotuitty vilbu. 
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£re at 250 3rards on his advanced guard. Clive ordered his troops 
into a deep watercourse on the left of the road, whence by the 
light of tlie moon the action was continuciL Finding by the 
report of a sergeant whom he sent to reconnoitre, tliat tlie enemy’s 
rear was unguarded, he detached half his force to attack them, 
and himscU accompanied the detachment part of the way. On 
returning to the men he had left behind, he found tliem quitting 
the watercourse, and could scarcely drive them back to the 
position tliey had deserted. After a tedious interval of an hour, 
the sound of musketry in the rear was heard. Tlie detachment 
had reached unobserved a position only 50 yards in rear of the 
French, whence they had poured in a general volley, which 
did great execution and stnick the enemy witli panic. They 
fled, abandoning everything.* 

This uninterrupted course of success won Clive great reputa¬ 
tion. His victories were indeed the only successes which the 
English had obtained : and while his bnothcr-ofTicers felt some 
jealousy of his sudden promotion and the contrast between his 
achievEments and theirs, the soldiers, Europeans and Indians 
alike, looked to him as an infallible leader. " 1 am informed," 
wrote Saunders to him shortly after the siege of Arcot, " the 
Mullahs are writing a history of the wars of Arcot wherein you 
will be delivered down to future ages." * Indeed, he had acquired 
that reputation for good fortune which in later years was to give 
him ao remarkable an ascendancy over the Indian min d. About 
this time, Muhammad Ali wrote to him : ” By God Almighty's 
grace you are very lucky in all engagements ; as you have met 
with an incompatable success in all your expeditions, 1 am well 
assured that fortune is bent in your favour. ..." * 

All this time affairs at Trichinopoly had been dragging on 
with great lack of enterprise on both sides. Ciingens, although 
superior to the French in Europeans,* had, as we have seen, 
crossed the Cauvery and taken refuge under the walls of Trichino- 

> Clive's lULtimtivc. •/>. Onne MSS., IiulU. U- if. sgS. cte. Cf. bImj Umt Irllrr 
Irtmi iho French auisnon at Karlknl, Seplumbcr 10, 175a iFnnck Corrrt/ivHd- 
rm*, 175a). Tlie latter says Vciy dc Sjunt-RooinJa wns In comnunii th* 
Ff^Qcli in the qbicidice^ of Bimierr 

*Onne MSSsp Vekrious, 387, f. 

• Chstlukoi MSS.* I 99. Tlip Copy tn tlib ccJlcctlan a tttsdiilrii, apJ [ am nor 
clear tviicther thf Idler was writti-n brlore or afeer Ihe tmwnin^^ vklory nt 
Srimnf^njn. 

Ucs, fo AnptPit 15, 1751, whtTP Ihe Fori St. Duvitl Council 

alBic Hint thr'y have 90:1 rr^iflar 1 ruop^ In Ijip fiekj nifiuiiat 600 tbf Fmmh. 
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poly, On t his Chanda Saliib and the French crossed the Cole* 
roon and cx:cupiod the bland of Srirangam, which lies opposite 
to the city, biJtd*AuteiiiL who commanded the French, contented 
himself with hring on the town mth his larger guns^ D'Autenil 
was then recalled, and a younger officer. Law, was sent hi his 
place, w^th orders to bring the affair to a rapid condiision. He 
crossed the Can very without opposition,^ but then found he had 
not men enough to invest the city* and contented himself with 
establishing posts at a respectful distance from the place. ^ 
Gingens^ without a thought of molesting the enemy* wore his men 
out by making them sleep on tlieir arms, and thought wistfully 
• of the protection he might obtain by retiring behind the city 
walls,^ Towards the close of the year the Marathas arrived, and 
a little later a considerable body of Mysore troops^ whom Muham¬ 
mad Ali had obtained by making great promises^ TJib gave the 
English a superiority of native troops ; and they were stiQ about 
equal to the French in EuropeanSj in spite of thn reinforcemeiits 
sent by Dupleix. But Glngens refused to attack. 

Tlie Council at last grew weaiy of this metliod of war, which 
exhausted their funds by keeping men in the held * without 
^obtaining any of the advantages that had been hoped for. Imme¬ 
diately after Clive had destroyed the French force in the pro¬ 
vince of Arcot, they summoned him to St. David's with all his 
iforces ; a detachment of 200 men bad arrived from fieugal; and 
it was resolved to seud all these to Trichinopoly and overwhehn 
the French before they coidd receive r^dnforcements from 
Europe, Clive was about to march with these troops whtui there 
arrived the Durringioft^ with Stringer Lawrence aboard. He 
liad interviewed the DircctorSp. induced them to restore the pay 
they had deprived him of, and so returned once more to the 
command of their troops. Within forty^ight hours of his 
he had marched to the southward on his way to 

^ Trichiiu^poly; 

’ An jtfiiivc] ofijiiti' wgiiiil surely hitvo cfide£LvtmrcU to dttend the line pi 
ILiu liveir, eapcdally it was full aiiU d*x^p- 

I "Law -cimiidainml thistl CDoo men wem ami away to Aicot. and that left 
fMdy fifloo. Thts ^ cotmo includes all the nmliva troo|ift d Qunda 

I Sihib. 

* EsftraQfdin&ry October i/Si- 

* The cTpcnifl oJ jm army in tlm fidd mm aboat twice as much in men: pay u 

I wtna It was in 

■ the urivcd Morcli 14/15, and the Lrequa Kt mit fnoto SL lJ?.vid’f 
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His arrival was extremely fortunate. Had Clive coramatided 
the expedition, there would certainly have been bitter disputes 
about his rank at Trichinopoly, where none of the older captains 
would have served luidfir him,^ and where even the lieutenants 
would have grumbled about having to obey a ntan who had been 
thrust over their heads by the Council’s partiality. Clive could 
have ill tolerated the languor and indecision of his brother- 
captains : while lus lack of military experience might have been 
urged as a strong reason lor not entrusting him with the com¬ 
mand. But l,awrence's arrival solved all these difficulties, and 
his authority suppressed any outward manifestations of the 
jealousy which certain of the captains undoubtedly felt for' 
Clive.* 

On April 7, Lawrence arrived ro miles from Triddnopoly. He 
had with him about 400 Euroiieans and a body of sepoys whom 
Clive had raised and trained in his campaigns round Arcot. Qn 
the newrs of this advance. Law fell into a state of great indccJsiQn, 
He seems to have leaned to an immediate retreat into the 
island of Srirangara: Dupleix, who may have under-estimated 
Lawrence's force, urged an advance to crush the approaching 
convoy; * and it is evident that by awaiting action near Tridiino' 
poly. Law was facilitating the English task of bringing both parts 
of their force against him at tlie same moment. It is probable 
that in no case would he have crushed Lawrence, who, if need 
were, could have declined battle. !iut he would have had a 
much better chance of doing so had he marched tow'ards him 
with his whole force while the convoy wats yet at a distance, 
for he might have been siarc that Gingens would not 
have followed close at his heels. Instead, he remained on 
Trichinopoly plain, sending out a small detachment which could 
neither check nor divert Lawrence's march. On the 0th, Lawrenc* 
was joined by a strong detachment sent out by Gingens • thi 
French after a considerable cannonade were unable to preven 
his march into Trichinopoly, and could claim only the enipt^ ^ 
honour of remaining on the battle-field, 

’ Ewn DaJlon, in iittbuBte trIenJ areI tu-ufcovrr under hrm 

|teciinmiy obUgntionJ to Mnip wouldi cmly undtr him aM a vo3 unleer. Almo^ 

th« ivluoJr ot CJiVD'i militflry scrvici! flt Ihia ptinod wai jvuraifj oa liEiEnchiTjGOlV 
vhem the qu«tk»n of hidi rank couU not be nuMid by dber captumn, Jhi^ 
juEuBtioi dpsc^ly re5^nih3«l that raiiftJ by DupJ^lJC Eryitif^ io giv* iupfrime 
c-ommAnd to Pferadii in 174^* 

■■ NoLaiily GingcHA Aud Scrimraur- 

•Sm tJao wrrefljKHidcniW printed by tlEunoiit pp. 
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They were not to wait long ior the results ol ti n s junction. 
Two days alter Lawrence's arrival, a party was sent out by night 
to beat up Qianda Sahib's camp. The attempt iailed, owing 
to a mistake of the guide. But it increased Law’s nervousness. 
Like many oUier bad oStoers, lie lacked, not physical, but moral 
courage. He was confronted by a superior force and was un-- 
spcakably afraid of being beaten. He irusisted then on retreating 
bto the island of Srirangani. so as to put tlie Can very between 
him and the enemy. This movement was approved by a council 
of war : so was Peyton's flight from the Coromandel Coast in 
1746; so was to be Clive's hasty proposal not to advance on 
* Plassey in 1757. 

Law’s timidity encouraged the English to a plan which against ^ - 
an active foe might have led to their undoing. They resolved to 
separate their forces, keep part south of the Cauvery under 
J. 4 iwrEtice, and send the rest under Chve to take post north of the 
Coleroon, so as to besiege Law' in lus islaml The proposal came 
from the bold spirit of Clive, and there were not wanting officers 
who exaggerated Law’s capacity and predicted nothiiig but 
failure from the scheme.^ Tile decision was taken on April 15, 
\and that night* Clive set out with 400 Europeans, 1200 sepoys, 
and 3000 horse,* and established bimsdi at Sarniaveram, 

The French had two posts on the north bank of the Coleiuon, 
in the country forts of Lalgudt and Pitchanda. In the former 
was a large store of grain, wliich was guarded only by a party of 
sepoys. This Clive carried against a mere show of resistance; 
and as Law had found but little gimn in Siirangam, the loss of 
the magazine at Lalgudi was a serious blow> But more serious 
business was at hand. A convoy vras approaching from Pondi- 
chdry, under d'Auteuil, whom Dupleix sent once more to take 
Nimiiiarid. He had with him only 40 Europeans, but was joined 
ijy a party whom Law had sent out to escort him safely into 
^ hrirangam,* Clive had therefore to keep a sharp watch in both 
iireetions—on Law in his island and on d'Auteuil to the north’ 

‘ On Miy aI^S Onltcu wrole to CUto. *' I give ytm joy, my tlew IikdU. on 
vits KqcccHi yQUT Achciat\ wbiich I miiat tw utter miri to the EiiEmy*B 

trroy. Ajs rvMybotly lUmcHst cliiUpprovcd oi ygq |i4vi:f ill the b<uiour 
{OrmQ MSS., IcuJij^ liL f. 

■ Orms ItJSS.H Indbt, iL f. euirt v. L 

* Ib 4 d.^ ii L 4^, * Thtd~r Varicrai^ 287, i- 

* Omt voi, t- p. 222^ icemi tn cmir when he if'Auteoil bmqgbt 

120 Eumpeani Iran F^d^htry. Cf. lAttcr to Law of April xi 0^. 
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ward ; he seems to have asked Lawrenoe to send an additional 
force across the river; but Lawimncc refused,^ and Clive bad 
ihcrcfore to be particularly active and vigilant. 

On receiving news that the convoy had with it seven takhs 
of rupees and was at Utatur, Clive made a sudden march that way ^ 
by night; but as the Trench had beard of his coming, they with- 
drew and he returned hot-foot to Samiaveram lest tlic enemy 
should occupy it in his absence. Law did indeed make the 
attempt, but with too small a party. He sent about 8o Europeans, 
bail of whom were Enghsh deserters. They reached Sarnbveram 
after Clive's return, but deceived the sentinels by pretending 
to be a reinforcement sent from Lawrence, A confused conflict' 
followed, in whidi Clive escaped death by a hairsbreadth ; but 
the French were overpowered, and their whole party killed or 
taken.* 

This affair led to a renewed application from Clive to Lawrence 
for assistance, this time urging him to move his Ltooik into 
Srirangam, so as to be able to come at once to his assistance 
should Law cross the Coleroon; but Lawrence pointed out 
that, should he do so, lie would have to leave unguarded the way 
southward to Karikal and thus expose the whole scheme t* 
failure,* However, he soon after detached a party undin 
Dalton to attack d’Auteui), who had returned to Ulatur.* Tliis 
new detachment encountered the French near tliat place, and 
drove them into it with such vigour that in the following night 
d'AuteuU withdrew to a more respectful distance.* Lawrence 
then recalled Dalton, but the Coleroon was too high to be crossed, 
and Dalton put his troops under Clive's ooimnand ‘ for the siege 
of Pit ch an da, the ouly post Law then had on the north bonk of the 

‘ Lawtciico Clive, April ty 1751 . Oime MSS.. Indio, ii. I. 4 ^ 8 . 

* Thia occurred on Ibt night gl April Tliu Fretidh a 04 i;er in 

tiiiiucU Ziltfalgubr ; ho had with hiin ooet KcJggy, an Eashiih to 

whom nupkij[ had lEivra n coqrmi'rtioo. He wm tuny by LawEvacu'i oul 

oi tuuidi See Duplcijc t& SatmdEm. iS. [frsn£h V 

Lawrence to CJJvis, April iS^ lyjj (Onnir MSS., ladLi.. ii, f. 461 

^Clhrti to Lftwrtfjice^ Oniie MBS., Imlifip iii- 1. 66a^ and Lawttncc'a asawt k>\ 
April JO [ibid., Ii. f- 463>^ ilr» S. C- HiM polnla Out tJwt Ormi? mbdatoj 
Id lor May, »nd that it iuuat be earlkr. 

* The dats ol ihl* i* tmccitain. Onnr {Hillary, p, 3 j 6 | yivuu Mt^y p/JO ; bnfH 
dihimgli Ihia date ii JtnpporHsl by Daltan'j Narrative, tho Otme MSS. (India, 
tL f, 47*1 and id. t. 66 j}coiitalM Icttera Imm I>alti:M] ol May 4 , cuid j, Onne'a 
date ifl prabtttJy New, nul Old Slylo. 

* jLuc. Hi. 

* Daltcu Idrasulf flcrvL'd a* ft votuDlcer. Tliia waA Ibe only w.iy in wluth 
he could partkipaU; while li:aviiig the canmumd with hii juQJor, Clive. 
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ColcToon. This was taken after a brief cannonade on May 20.* 
Lawrence meanwhile had taken the French post at Coiladi. I^w 
was thus completely shut in. It is curious that he made no 
attempt to escape. He had 800 Europeans, while I.Awrcnce 
. at this moincnt had hut 400, and the Coleroon was too high for 
Clive and Dalton to come to his help in case of action.* He had 
therefoie a reasonable prospect of being able to cut his way out 
to the southward. He iirobably distrusted Chanda Sahih's 
trooi>s,* but be seems also to have lost all energy and will, and to 
have made up his mind that the only possible escape Jay in coming 
^ to terms with Muhammad Ali.* He therefore lay without move¬ 
ment in the pagodas he had occupied. 

It was the worst possible course he could have adopted. The 
capture of Pitchanda enabled Clive to open hie with his guns 
on Chanda Sahib's camp. This harassment, combined with 
lack of pay and food, determined most of the lattci’s forces to 
leave him, and, when the English promised them a safe-conduct, 
they did so gladly. Many joined Clive. 

\ To complete Law's encirclement the capture or destruction of 
^ d'Auteuirs force was still necessary, Chve therefore marclied 
against him. He hoped to catch the French in the open, moving 
towards Srirangam, but d’Auteui 1 after beginning to move forward 
fell back towards Valikondapuiam. The Governor had been 
won over to the English side; and when d'Auteuil was driven 
witliin the walls, he was refused admission into the citadel, and 
obliged to surrender.® 

This news produced an offer from Law to leave h:ilf his heavy 
guns behind and march away to Pondichery, But the English 
bad not beleaguered him so long in Srirangam only to give up nil 
the fruits of their success. Muhammad Ali replied that he must 
surrender at discretion. Meanwtule the leader of the Tanjore 

^ Sk di'^kmlkm pf thi^ Frmch afficcffl a|ipuiijed la DuplcLi:* Irttcr ol iVfoy jl 
{FitjvA Ci»r£spirnienc*, f 71 ^}- OrniEf the CAptmi!' May [&, wliEcIi is wmig« 
^hcthEtr ntw or old For thifli Mulmniimiil Ali beslcm^-Ll on €hw 

Ihc am df Babat Jouk |ChiLthJiii;i A 15 S.. L 99}. 

* Dollon'li Kamitlvft, Orme M'SS., India, iiJ. f. 54|. 

, * Dirpicljt to Law, May 15, 1753 ifw 5itfur Lam, jx jSh 

■ Op. p. ji, Cf, oho Dupli-ix to tl^A-uKi^ud. May ai, 1753 {apr HAmrad, 
f}p,: cfl,, p, in which hfl a |M>fi 5 iWe traity b«.^twmi Chundii Saldb 

nttd ^IubaJCilInBd Ali. 

^ Tills ^i| Jnric g, Hit- trciisiirc moiily pltindcn^d : and 4 
Mmrc oi thn prite-moRcy only ^Tmoiua led lO Jooo mpoei (.Omit MhRv. ludki. iii* 
At I he lime ot his HiirttcLii?r d^AiilcuU cmly hini 70 Eiirop«auf,. 400 
sepoya, and hortw (Ofme tfliJU. ii- 47?^ 
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troops whh the Na^wab offered to assist Chanda Sahib to escape 
to KaiikaL Chanda Sahib sought Law^s advice, and on June ir 
a Tnesscnger came with pressing letters to both of them* That 
evening Law met the Tanjorcan within the enemy’s hnes, and 
demanded a hostage for Chanda Sahib’s security. The other 
answered *' that if he had a mind to break his word, the hostage 
would signify nothing," and obj^ed that a hostage would 
expose the plan to discovery. However, he took the mmt sokmn 
oaths not to betray Chanda. Law at last gave way, and Chanda 
Sahib was conducted into the enemy’s camp,' Why Chanda 
should have hoped to find mercy from a Tanjorcan is hard to 
discover. He had been the bitterest enemy of the little kingdom. * 
Time and time again be had laid it waste, and at least twice 
besie^d its capital. He had been the prime enemy of the Hindn 
principalities of the south. To suppose that a man who bad so 
much reason to hate him would let him go, was to believe him 
either inconceivably poor-spirited or magnanimous beyond what 
was usual in the East. 

But the Tanjorean had never intended to let him go. A 
thousand horse patrolled the outskirts of the Frendi encamp¬ 
ment to catch him in case be preferred flight to tin: Tanjorean *' 
ofiers,* On arriving in his enemy's camp, he was detained. 
Next day a conference was held, at which each of the allies 
demanded the custody of the prisoner.* Two days later Chanda 
Sahib was beheaded, in the very choultry, it was said, where he 
had taken that false oath by which, sixteen years earlito', be had 
secured possession of the town.* 

On the same day that the seiaure of the French prot€g€ w-as 
known, Law was again summoned to surrender at discretioo. 

On June 13 he obtained an interview with Lawrence, b which the 

* Tbtse dctoUi are giTen in a decl^iixtioo made by Law and (orwanieci hr' 

Daplcii to tlie Eoglish with hia letter of July y CarrMpoiuitntt, lyea) 

1 du. He bb rtoson for aqapecUnff Ihla vei^on of cventa. wbkh agnea woO ^ 
enough with what we krttrw Cmm alher Eourven, 

■ baltoi's NtuTfitjve, Orme USS., India, iii fi. 549-^ jo. 

' In a Btiitement appendod to SaimJer*' latter to Dqploix of AurbiI 11 
(FrntrA CwtrifnindfMa. lyjj) Lawtea« ieenis io deny that any conlmmce 
wai held. Sot 1 do not think much wrighi attaefavs to thii. He eaptnaly 
Hy* It- opposite in his namtive (Cainbrid|p!, p. aS). 

* Wilks, op. nil.. voJ. t. pp. lyfi, etc. The BSHrtion that Honaii a 

laifB rewaid by nsl tadlitating Chandn't escape la abstnd. Chanda** reuKiTee* 
were Qthanated, and he probably oirried all the twalUi he pratsesKa on his 

; while the French nsm for the momont di-crtditcO. He was beteaJod 
June 14 {OuabnJ^, ix. 
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Inttcr reminded Wm that the pagodas were not tenable against 
heavy artillery, and offer^^d as his only concession to relea^ the 
officers with their arms and baggage on parole. With th^ 
terms Law was forced to comply. Early next day an English 
detachment marched into the pagoda which the French had 
occupied, and as they drew up with bayonets fixed and colours 
flyingp the French " threw down their arms in a confused heap 
before us and were secured under a guard/' ^ 

This surrender was of great impNirtance. It left Pondich^ry 
practically undefended except by a few reennts* But for the 
peace betw^een the French and English Crowns, Dupleix couM not 
have held his chief settkment for a week. The effect of the news, 
when it reached France, was to bring about the recall of Dupleix* 

'Ihc French Governor himseU fully ahve to the disastrous 
natuieof the blow that had been Aialt to his schemes. On June 13, 
before he had heard of Chanda Sahib's death or Law's surrender,* 
he wrote to Saunders stating that he had been authorised by the 
Subahdar of the Deccan to settle the affairs of the Car^tic by 
granting possession of Trichinopoly to Muhanur^d Ah.* The 
English waited to see how matters at TricbinopKrly before 
replying. On June 23j Saunders toswiered that he was very 
ready to promote peace—" Indeed, as Qianda Sahib is deadly! 
can see no reason wtiy it may not be easily accomphEiti^. 
But Dupleix demanded the release of all prisoners as a preliminary 
to discussing terms." In other wordsi he invited the English 
to deprive themselves of their principal ad\^tage over him* and 
to raston; hirn to his former nuhtary strength^ before he had bound 
himself to any terms. Saunders declined to negotiate on such 
conditions. The war therefore continued. No doubt the 
diplomacy of Dupleix was stiffened by ^e knowledge that he was 
on the eve of receiving considerahle reinforcements. On July 28 
two ships reached Pondich^ry with 5^ soldiers aboard." 

Ttie English had meanwhile been greatly embarrassed by a 
bread) between Muhammad Ali and the King of Mysore. It 
suddenly appeared that the Nawab had only secured Mysorean 
help by promising to cede Trichmopoly. He now cvad-id per- 
formance of his promise under various pretexts. The English 

dcclamtlof) M suprm. and Dullon'i Namtivia {Onn* M5S., InUi*. 

iii* f. 552}. 

• He might liAVQ heard oi d* capture on Jwie ^ 

» Pmifh 175 *. " Lettirf fff Jtmfl is. ihii. 

* Leltfif oI Jtily % ibid. * Hamcnil* op. dt., p. ate. 
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had not been consulted in the negotiations, and were not con* 
cemed from a moral standpoint to secure the pedonnacce of 
the agreement But the quarrel was inconvenient politically. 

It involved leaving a good garrison in Trichinopoly With 
less reason it was thought that the absence of the Mvsorean ■ 
troops involved a diminution of military strength. But, neither 
against the French before Trichinopoly, nor aiterwards against 
the English, when Mysore had dchnitely changed sides, does it 
appear that these troops were capable of any other service than 
terrifying unprotected convoys or plundering unguarded countries. 

After delaying for about a fortnight in the hope that the * 
dispute might be composed, LawrenoG left Trichinopoly under 
the command of Captain Dalton, and himself marched with the 
rest of his army to Tiruviti, whence a watch could be kept on 
the French movements at Fondichdry. 

About this time there had arrived at Madras, Major Kinnecr, 
an officer who had served in the Foya! army, and who was to 
command next under Lawrence. He was naturally burning to 
emulate the feats of Clive and his chief; and unluckily for him 
Saunders had resolved to adopt a proposal of Muhammad Ali ^ , 
and besiege Gingce.^ In spite of Lawrence’s urgent protests, 
Kinneer was sent with a couple of hundred Europeans and some 
sepoys—with a much smaller force, that is, than Jiad been engaged 
when the French escaladod the place two years before. Kinneer 
found an attack out of the question, and in his withdrawal he 
encountered a body of French whom he engaged without duly 
reconnoitring their position. He suffered severe loss in his 
attack, himself being wounded, and retreated in haste. Soon 
after he died of fever heightened by disappointment,* 

Lawrence quickly redeemed this misfortune. He proceeded 
from Madias, whither he had gone to protest against the futile 
attempt on Gingcc, and took command of the troops at Tiruviti, 

He then moved towards the French on August 28. but they ^ 
feU back towards Pondich&y, and contented themselves with 
preventing any attempt on thdr forts of Valudavur and Gingee, 
although the English ravaged the country fonning the new 
French acquisitions. Finding he could not bring the French *' 

1 Tliifl AeeniM lo be Uje only caw in wJUeJi Snundnn* good swisu dowrttitl liini. 

> Shoitly bcJaii' this <lwj EtiKliah inwjw hatl bren rjKoedifigly tli^finlentiTd. 
nlnuMl lolhc point of miiliny (Maijru Ltii. Reed., 17*3, No. IJ5); hut it ilw» 
ddL Bppenr that ihia aRcctet) Kmnuer't cxpc-ilitiuD—til Icivii t caj) GnU uo - UTj™ 
lo ila havipK been suppowd to Iiave disoa so. 
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commander, Keriean. to action. Lawrence Uicn fell back on 
BaJiur. Kerjean moved after him, presumably m order to cover 
the French territories from further ravage [ but moved too far 
and tcjo close to the English, who. in the early mormng of Septem¬ 
ber 6, fell upon their camp, slew many, took the coin^i^iff 
and 15 ofi&cers with 100 men prisoners, and captured all Oic^ 
guns and baggage. This victory at Bahur reduced the French 
to miUtaiy inactivity for the next six months,^ whUc the English 
hold on the Carnatic was strengthened by Clive's capture of 
French posts at Coveltmg and Chingleput , 

But though incapable for the moment of military ettort, 
Dupkix displayed great diplomatic activity. He buspy mdened 
the breadi between the Mysoreans and Muhammad Ali, and set to 
work to detach the Marathas under Moraii Rao from his enemiis. 
Both attempts succeeded to his desire- The latter was mere y 
a question of money or credit. In Deccniber the Marat a ic , 
who had hesitated for a time after the French defeat at Bahur, 
joined the French on condition of receiving a lakb and a quarter 
of rupees a month. In the foUowing February an ^eement 
was made with the Mj-kireans wliich was a real diplomatic 
victory. On condition of Duplcix furnishing rixiops and 
tions for the siege of Trichinopoly, Nandi Kajah, the prmcipa 
minister and real director of the State, agreed to pay down four 
lakhs of rupees, to pay eleven lakhs more on the capture ** ® 

place, to meet the expenses of the troops engaged there, and to lin 
three lakhs annually for the French Company.* Tliese astoun 
ing terms were obtained by the pressure Dupleht was a e to 
exercise through the presence of French troops in the 
and the control exercised by Bussy over the policy of the Subah- 
dar, Balabat Jang. Unless Mysore ag^ to the French terms, 
Sidabat Jang was to have cnforcfid lus claicQ to tribute by an 

invasion. ^ j + f 

A third diplomatic operation whicli Duplcis carried out at 

* UistmflTvii have cliilfiml abool ihes iwpcmsitiilliy 
«wykiR ntiplci3t onkiwi KLTjcim to come to aCtlnfi, olhm Ibat ^ 

liaiiiin|{ to dlatiii gulMi hiinMU bclare hb tazpect^id tiy ^ t\ 

^ hb RiaiDC I-a Tcmclse. I hthevt neither veraoo to bq cottkI. LJap™ 
dbtmsted thio iittaidliitM ol hb rtcnilts too much to be witlmR tp risb 
f«c to Iclirr or AdRUirt 7- op- mm™t. of., TP- ^ 

W3W -«3 Wr (rom to EiditE'vc oiiHiary tvuowp ai IhL^i p 

il^ittLaudUig liii Trail I tram Dufibix wllh piucIi iirpency ^ 

him ot Arnguat jp, Fwtntk ^ coocludp ^ 

n^dllPd rrmn lib inwlvtrlcTifly putllu^ hiiBieli witMn L-iwieuco i 
■Cultm, op, pp. etc* 
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this time was less succcsstul. On the death of Chanda Sahib, 
Duplebt seems for a moment to have contemplated standing 
forth himself as Nawab of the CaraatiG.* But his need of money, 
if nothing else, tendered this inadvisable. Chanda Saiiib's son, 
Raza Sahib, also lacked resources to help the French in their 
struggle with the English. Dwpleix therefore turned to an old 
candidate for the Nawabship of Arcot*—Mtirtaia Ali Khan the 
Kilt wl^ r of Vellore, he who had murdered Nawab Safdar Ali 
Khan and was believed to have murdered Safdar Ah's son. He 
was reputed rich, and Bupleix reckoned that his ambition wtndd 
induce him to pay lavishly for French support, white his fortress 
of Vellore would form a base of operations from which to attack 
and weaken tlie English hold on the province of Aroot. Murtaaa 
All &U in with these plana so far as to accept the title, to visit 
Pondichdry early in 1753. and to contribute five lakhs to the 
French exchequer. But his suspicious and tortuous mind was 
too acute not to see the danger he ran of becoming a puppet in 
the hands of the French Governor. He departed, convinced, as 
Orme sas^s,* that he had met a more cunning man than himself. 
He declined to receive a French garrison into his fortress,* and 
did no more than plunder territory round Arcot. A year later 
he made his peace with the English. 

Meanwhile, military aflaiis had been very much at a standstill. 
IhipleLx stnl had a body of some 500 Europeans at his disposal, 
but their quality was not such as to warrant an engagement on 
anything like equal terms with the English, in spite^of their 
being supported by Morari Rao’s horsemen, who were far more 
than a match for the WTetched cavalry with which Muhammad 
Ali snppUed the English. In January the French marched from 
Valudavur and took op a position near Tiruviti, where they 
protected their camp with a ditch and rampart, a glads, and 
ravelins to cover the re-entering angles.* Lawrence lay near 
them. Various skhmlshcs followed with the Maratha horse, 
who harrassed every convoy that brought money from Fort 
St. David. But the French withdrew on the only occasion when 
the two armies came in sight of each other; * and the French 

t He liAd received a gnnt aa tdch. (rom SiiliihA.t Jong ia T^ji. It is piintnd 
ID Lfttm ct CoKvnttiem, p. asfi. Sec alMi the ejcJract of iv ttilter Iroin Btissy 
dated Jtil^ < J. "A Antxwif’f pour h Sirut Godtkfu. p. 6a, 

■ Hiitiiry, vol, i. pp. 

* " A rciiDiicialiaa (d the Kocao would soaner Iiavo been a^TUL'd lo by liliu ** 
(Ortns to Holdernessc. Marcli i, lys^) (Onac bSSS„ Various, 17. f. 3916). 

' Mil. CooB., 17S3. p- * /fritf-, p- 53 - 
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amp too strons to to otomed by Sve Ubb »« ™"y 
“ M^'^Sl^Tihioopoly had boeo b«le«ad by the “l»ot«^ 

the nver, on Tnehino^iy P , avalry patrols were 

S-Tis't*^ "«« ■>' caught b^ging In preansrore.. 

Kffledar and had charge ol all r^nustreWe^r^tt^ 

the to«. and w«e sold m i.-awa“reportu.g that 

became more «*“*!«, >* "t^, j j, ame time would 

‘o^Sy« rlS t^ l"h:J 

m^SSou “.5.Tpm ta Je'U^y.announced drat 
he had provisions only lot fifteen or tsOTty ^ ri, „ be 

•me news reached lawrence on Ap^ “ • “^‘jebold 

mardredtoielievoTrichhiopoly, leaving a smJlgai^t 

Timviti. This was at the bcginnmg cd tte 

burning tad wmds had^i^y j exhausUon-’ He 

by nicn dropp^g ™ ^ .v ^ fu^a tiews of 

readied TrichinopoV on May withdraDnu onto the 

his approach the Mysoreans had already wuno 

> MO. Com., ifih 57 - {HiHofy, vol. i- P- 

» Tlib WM Ofl J^narr Sr '^5 J t***;f - ^ j ^ Ucocmbct 15. 

’ in (ir-crimig thfe affchir. bHU ua« tbe Old Style ud dula 

• SltL Cemi,. iy 53 . FP- 46»iid 54. ^ 

t/iit 4 ., pp. ">d 37- fjmnca Bover^y r>alton lorn** 

• pp. <4-65- is a fluniintfitury on (he 

inBifttiAM on tlHi siorins i 

«yila Qit dual govsimaeo'- ^ hi^phaL 

t On hia arrivnl ai Tricbiai^ly. '«> “«* 
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ifikni They had been joined the day bdofe J-a.wrence's arrival 
by a small body of Frencli troops ; and on the loth Lavrrence 
crossed the Can very in order if possible to bring them to artion. 
Not suc€:eediag in this^ he re-pas5cd the river, and busied tiimself 
with victualling Trichinopoly, There followed three abstinate 
actions. In June and again in August ^ the Englisb, though 
inferior iu number, had the advantage. In the third, in Septem- 
ber^ Lawrence obtained a considerable success, taking ii guns 
and lOO prisoners* vrith the French commander and ro other 
offleet^. This greatly relieved the situation^ and a stock ol sije 
months' provisions was laid in at TricJiinopoly^ 

DupMXp who liad been persistently feeding the French corps 
with all the recruits he could get together, resolved on y^t 
another effort, ILawrcncc had withdrawn to pass the rainy 
season in cantonments on the borders of Tonjorc- DnpleiX 
thereforo changed his commandersent new reinforcements^ 
and ordered the town to be attempted by a night escalade. 
The attempt was made and came perilously near success. It 
is alleged that two officers, detailed to distract the attention of 
tlic garrison by false alarms, foiled to carry out their orders.* 
As it was, the situation was at one moment very alarming— 
" 600 men, all whites, within the first wall, bealiag the Grcnadiiiia’ 
March with four drums, a 12-poundcr with round and grape, 
and them 600 kept a constant firing upon me, the ladders set 
up against the inner wall, and the peojilc a-moiinling*'' * 
Bnt by good fortune the ladders were broken by grapi^dioli 
and most of the French were caught in the interval beiweeti 
the two w'allsi unable to attack or escape. The attempt 
cost IhipIcLK, in kUIed, vrounded, and prisonersj over 400 
men. 

Ihf -urcessive failures led to a show of conciliation on the 
part c\ ir^iich* Negotiations were opened, and deputies 
met to nns. at the Dutch factory of Sadros* midway 

Ix^twecn Mh, 05 and Pondidi£ry, in January 1754. Die 
French offert^; to recognise the grunt of Pooimmallee to the 

' Thin i aght aa waa fttamfng Irani TanjoTC wUh n 

coavoy. On AnivaJL 'A ira^ fotiiid to cemsbt oi only ten sdpply ol gtaiiit 
thr ml ol Ihe batlocks lailRi wUi Urd Nawmb^ " Irippdty.'* 

* Asfnjc hud btsim Ciapt^pred ip Scftcmbrr ; in Kovrnibcr Duplr.ix s lhI 
M4j5iila by Muinvlllp. 

* DupIfiXp 4 l-it leflrr du SisiMr p. 147. 

* Lfitcr imm Li-out<^aiit T. HatriFron, DcCnuber 1 j, 1753 {Qrmo 

i- 56t). 
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EnglisiU and lo make provision for Bkik^mimad Ali, in reLum 
(or the English recognition of the Subahdar of the Dcccait and 
the release of all Erench prisoners. The Englijih, on the ytlicr 
hand^ demanded that Mnltanimad Ah should he recognised as 
4 Nai^^b of Arcot, 

Tlie significance of the French terms was displayed by the 
sanads which tlieir deputies pro<lnced. appointing r>up^\ 
Governor of the coiintiy south of the KLslna, and confirming 
Murta^a Ah as Ids deputy at Arcot. The English at once 
attacked, and with apparent reason, the authenticity of these 
papers* But in truth their genuineness mattcied htilc either 
way ; for if genuine, they were the orders of an authority which 
liatl vanished. On a narrow, technical ™w, Dupleix no doubt 
Imd the better pc^lion. He had the support, he argued, of 
the Subahdar of the Deccan, on whom the Carnatic depended. 
Tile Enghsh could not deny this. But they could and did answer^ 
tliat the authority to wldch he appealed had bfnen created by 
liimself, and that the constitution of the Moghul Empite, which 
he adduced to justify his claims to go%^ern the Camaiic^ bad 
been Wolcntly overthrown by his own actions. Tile man whose 
troops had sLiin a lawful Nawab of the Carnatic. and whose 
confederates had murdered a lawful Subalidar of the Dcccan, 
could not consistently demand that others should hold them¬ 
selves bound by the former customs of the Empire. 

As a matter of fact Dupleix. hardly expected the English 
to acquiesce m his claims. His main object at the conference 
of Sadras was^ as Saunders perceived, to furnish himself with 
materials for a plausible remonstrance to Europe.* In spite 
of bis repeated reverses, he was not at bottom mclini-d for peace 
with tile English. If he had been, be could never have put 
forward hb claim to the government of Southern India. His 
real view^i are plainly stated in a letter written to Bussy on the 
eve of the conference.'* He has proposed* he says, to leave 
the ^ttkraent of aflatrs to Salahat Jang the SubMidar ; but 
lie does not expect Saunders to agree to this, and refusal 
will put the English in the wrong. Nor is peace really dt^-irabki- 
^ " You think/’ he continues, it would be a good thing to settle 
with them ; I donT, So long as they are kept busy here, they 
can^t attend to affairs in the north, where we should establish 
ourselves quietly with as few difficulties as possible. Unless 

* Ml, Can.. i;s4. ^ ^ ^ 

* UhiplG^ix to Dcctnib^r ji, 17 S 3 ^ <tp- cff+, p- 
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they were kept biisy here^ th^y would myJce ah sorts of trouble 
for you." 

The conference at Sadias was not intended to nfsoll m 
peace, Diipfeix meant to continiie the wax in the Carnatic i 
as a shield for the French opemtions m the Deccan, Satinders' ^ 
proposal, that the two nations should hold equal oonecssions 
in the Carnatic, was therefore rejected, and the war continued,^ 

The only incident of note was a sharp clieck inflicted on the 
English near Trichinopoly in Februaryp when a lar^ convoy* 
escorted by more than a. quarter of the Europeans under ^ 
Lawrence^s command, was surprised and destroyed [ ■ and this 
loss was only just made good by the recruits of the season, 
inclusive of those destined for Bengal* and a detachment sent 
from Bombay.* In spite of this success, however, httle more 
was done. The French continued to blockade Trichinopoly 
and ravaged part of Tanjore ; but the Mysore finances began 
to give out. Morari Rao grew discontented: and accepted 
three lakhs of rupees as the price of his abandoning the French 
alliance and quitting the country* Such was the situation 
when on August i two French vessels anchored in the roads 
of Pondich^ryp bearing the orders for Dupbix* recall. 

That event has been the occasion of much vague and unin¬ 
formed eloquence, chiefly inspired by wisdom after the event. 

But we must not ignore the contemporary opinion of the use 
and value of tropical settlements. They were regarded above 
all as places for trade ’ and a policy was judged according as 
it promotctl trade or not, alike at London and at Paris. The 
French had no monopoly of this opinion. The East India 
Company and the Compagnic des liui^s Oricnialcs were, and 
were resolved to remain, essantially trading corporations, » 

When, therefore* in 174$ Dnpleis reported Chanda Sahib^s 
snecess in overthrowing Anwar-ud-din, the news was accepted ^ 
joyfully enough, for it seemed to mean the accession of a tiew , 
Nawab who would accord new privifeges to French commerce. 

In the following year oune the news of Nasir Jang's expedition : 
but confidence in the prudence of Dupleix' policy remained 
unabated. He promised a speedy peace* and, though he did 

* 'tlse nt Siulnui aix? ptinltd a* App. li. 0^ Cambriilff'a Hisitny of 

■ hiid European^ tind^rr bis coamund ou F^bnmiy t : ut tliw, 
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not conceal, he mininiised the assistance the English were pre¬ 
pared to give Nasir Jang, while ascribing the whole affair to 
their malevolent diplomacy. Nesrt year he announced the 
death of Nasir Jang and the cstablishxnent of a new Subahdar 
of the Deccan supported by French troops : and he repeated 
his promises of an early peace, which seemed to depend solely 
on reducing the helpless Muhamnmd Ah to a sense of reason. 
But then the following year there was the grievous failure of 
Law at Trichinopoly* the active^ vigorous, and successful inter-^ 
%^ntion of the English- Tile stem facts of Chanda Sdiib's 
I death and the surrender of 600 Frenchmen ruined Dupleix in 
the opinion of the Company and the Minister. He paid dearly 
for the pleasure of depreciating his English enemies in his public 
and private letters from 1749 to 1751. 

Indeed their intervention had not been expected by him 
when he was merely planning the establMiineiit of Chanda 
Sahib at Arcot. And he failed to take them into consideration 
as Ms schemes expanded. He even so far lost touch with 
reality as to hope to keep them from mterfering by the worn- 
^ out betion of Moghul authority. But the French Company 
was not prepared to stake its trade upon the issue of a serious 
armed conflict with its rival. It knew too well the procanous 
state of its finances.^ On the receipt of the news of Law^s 
surrender^ it sent deputies privately to London to arrange for 
peacej when Diipleix was loudly demanding men and money^ 

The deputies sent were the director, Duvclacr^ and his brother 
the Coiuit du Ludfi. Duvelaer had served indeed in the East, 
but principally at Canton, and, like the rest of the directorsp 
regarded trade as the principal consideration. He had various 
meetings with the Secret Committee of the Company in London 
in May 1753, and the question was also discussed betw^ the 
French ambassador, de Mirepoix, and the Enghsh Ministry. 
AH parties were agreed on the necessity of rc-estahhslimg peace. 
To secure this, the French Company were willing to give up such 
of their new acquisitions as might reasonably be considered to 
. threaten English internsts.* They were even willing to recognise 
Muhammad Ali as Nawab of Arcot, provided he did not trouble 
them in the possession of Gingee, and also to give up Dupleix' 

^ " L^djl porlt basquitraq I e pour la campagBlo dca Liaci/* 

Uai^h (MWtrffp vcJ. vii. 13*1, goes on lo rpeafc ul tbu di&eulljf 
I dI K'llin^ fliiafta in th? Cwip{Ui3r. 

* French ComniittiK lo DuvcLslot, June $, 1753 fP.K-O'i 
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claim Lg the domiiiion of the countries from the KLstua tu Cape 
Ccniorin,^ But they declined absolutely to give up the cLrcarsi 
of Masiilip^iiani and CojtdavSr, granted in 1751. wliile I he Englu^h 
were resolved not to acknowledge them as a territoriiil power 
of such magnitude. On this point no agrteement could be fcachccL 
But meanwhile the French were known to be htliug out a 
considerable squadron for the Indies. On being questioned, 
MirepoLK assured Newcastle that only the usual leinforte- 
meuts would be sent.* But the preparatious w'erc known to 
be on a larger scale than this indicated.* In September the 
Cabinet decided that orders should “ be imniediatcly given for 
^ Ujc sbeathing a proper numlicr of ships, to te in a c^dition 
' to i)e sent to the East Indies in case the force that shall be sent 
I thither by France should make it necessary." * On January 3. 

■ ^754' orders welt issued to equip four fourth-riitcTs for service in 
the East Indies; ‘ and they sailed at the end of March with 
900 of H.M.'s troops aboard. 

The reasons for this failure of the negotiations,* consisting 
, as tlicy did in territorial questions, mark the beginning of a 
new order of ideas as regards Indian policy. Political and 
commercial motives had now become interwoven. Up to this 
time the French and English Companies had looked to the 
extension of their trade by commercial methods. Thanks to 
Dupleix they had become aware of the possibility of employing 
political methods as well. The enjoyment of revenues and the 
administration of territories would give decided commercial 
and fin anc i al advantages. But still the conunercial aspect of 
afiairs dominated every other, Tlie idea of political responsi¬ 
bility was still wholly lacking, not only as regards the subject 
territoriEs, but also as regards the State to which the Companies 
were subject. This is shown by the curious fact that these 
negotiations included the revival of the idea of a neutrality 
between the Companies in the event of war. It was proposed 

’ Lettjfc Q^tdiinblG " rcceived ffom Min:|xiix, Scnlciuber (j, syti li-’R.O 

* Jlliimlc oi a Onvetsafton al NtwcMllc Hminc, Jmie 17JJ fifitV.j, 

■ Gnlchca carried with him aooo Fn.-flch anil C«iDBn tnnjv. 

* MLnutv. Newcastle Hoii». September 19 , 17SI (P.R.O., Coh, 77-19). 

* Ktildnceaw to tht AUntinhy, Jamjary j, 17^4 (RH O,, .JuJiiinatv, 1-4119). 
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by the Frendi, ilmt east of the Cape of Good Hope all shipping, 
whether King's or Companyshould be neutral: that even in 
home watersj Indiamen should be exempt from capture, and 
tliat all Company*s settlements ^'sJiould enjoy the completest 
neutiulity/*' Tfie English Company was,willing to adopt this 
almost as it stood ; but as was to be expected, the Ministry were 
unwilling to accede to a proposal so evidently calculated to 
benefit the wcLaker naval power,^ A couple of months later the 
Company again urged it upon the Ministry, and assured Duvelaet 
of their hearty concurrcnriep* In September the French made 
renewed proposals, offering to include the Dutch East India 
Company in the treaty; and the English directors practically 
persuaded Newcastle of its desirabdity; * but the Cabinet wisely 
refused to change its opinion.* In this respect the Company 
was forced against its will into participating in the politick 
action of the State. 

The French Company had in these discussions endeavoured 
to secure what it considered the advantages of Dupleix*^ conduct 
in India while evading its inconveniences. It had refused to 
give up concessions yielding revenues which would minister to 
its finances, but tt had striven to remow the danger of English 
luistility, not only at the moment but also in the event of a future 
national war. Had the English accepted its proposals, their 
hands wemid have been most effectively tied against interference 
with further French projects in the Deccan. The Company's 
policy was therefore less unintelligeat than modem writers have 
commonly represented. Above all, it was not guilty of what 
has usually been alleged a.s its chief crime, the recall of Duplehr. 
That was a decision of the Frencli Ministry, wbicli was not even 
commumcated to the directors of the Company.* 

fhere were, however, reasons which appeared to Macliault, 

^ Articljeik du pinijet de ncjuiniJiit:^ delivermi la HflliitrncsBis by Ibc Campaiiy^ 
=-i 17S3 l^-O.. Home Mkc., Nd. 93). 

* Mmatn, dfkU^ Newcutle May ^4 nnd I7S3 {P.R-O.* Col-, 77-1^)^ 

•t-oinpwiy ta irotd^mtsaft, July fS, 175j Misc., N&. gjf. ^uid 

Pr&:rcdliig?i (if CotntolllEc of Srcrrcy July 30* 1753 (P.R.O., Cdt., 77-19^. 

* N^Jtraisfki to Joicph Voffcr'. Scfitcnibei^ 14. 1753 fifrW.j. 

* ftrineit^, dated Newcavllc Hatfcftr'*. Sc|jtrtiibcr 27, 17^3 (te* ni^), 
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the Minister responsible, and may appear even to pt^erity, 
adequate to iustdy that measure. First and foremost, Dupieix 
liad proved most conclusively that he could not (»nduct his 
schemes without exciting English opposition. His farmaa for 
the government of Southern India gave evidence of ambiho^ . 
too plain to be denied and too threatening to be admitted. No 
one could expect the English to see the regions from whi^ th^ 
investment was drawn pass under the control of^ their chi 
coiTiTinGfci^l riv'al- S^iiuiders SJid tbe Madras Cotincil h^d urg™ 
in the strongest terms the danger of French designs; but Dupleix 
himself supplied the basis for English representations against , 
him. InFebruarvi 753 he had composed a long letter to Saunders, 
intended by liim to prove the iniquity of the English oppotition.^ 

He addressed copies of this to the French Company, with the 
5ijggBstion that one should he forwarded to the directois in 
London. This was done, but the event disappointed hU expecta¬ 
tions. The directors immediately forwarded it to Holdemesse, 
Secretary of State for the Southern Division, with the following 
comments : " Your Lordship wiH sec the pretensions and claims 
which Blr. Du Plcix makes in the name of the Frendi natian I • • - , 
the troubles in those parts cannot subside so long as Mr. Du Pldx 
is suffered to continue there, and ... if the French Court do 
support Mr. Du Ptdx’s measures, or even if they do not disavow 
them, wo apprehend it will be impossible for the East India 
Ccmipany to carry on their trade or even keep a footing upon the 
Coast of Coromandel where their principal settlement now is. ‘ 
This was commUDicated to I/ird Albemarle, our ambassador at 
Paris, who reported that b conversation with 5 t. Contest: " 1 
went so far as to ask liim whether M. Duplcix's proceedings were 
approved of by His Most Christian Majesty. M. St. Contest 
told me that, so far from it. be (M. Dupleix) had reived orders 
to comport himself as a man at the iiead of a trading Company, 
and not m the unaccountable manner he had lately done." * » 

Thisdisa vowal of Dupkix’ plans was not, however, j udged adequate. 

In the conversations with Duvelaer, the English Company s^ms 
to have demanded Ills recall, although nothing was committed 
to writing, for m his convcisation with Newcastle of June 27* 
already alluded to. Mirepoix said, " Between ourselves I mill give 
you all assurances regardbg M. Dupleix. The Duke of Newcastle 

' S« letter ol Fcbfn&Ty (8. 1759, in Pn%t% Contspondiwa, 1751. 
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may tell the EngE^ Comp>any that it may drop the article relat- 
ing to Duplets." ' I conclade that politica] motives entered into 
Machaiilt’a dedaion to recall the French Covemor, but that he 
desired to avoid the appearance of doing so at English dictation. 
4 However, political motives were not the only reasons for this 
resolve. There had arisen at Pbndich^ry a situation extremely 
shnihir to that which was later to arise in Bengal. Chanda 
Sahib, Muzaffar Jat^, and Salabat Jang had aU shown their 
gratitude by presents to the French ; but, not having the re¬ 
sources enjoyed by the Nawab of Bengal, their presents temk the 
^form of grants of land and assignments of revenue. But such 
presents had been long prohibited by French law, and to 
remove all doubt on the subject new decrees were issued in 
1750 and 1751.* On this subject Duplcix had addressed the 
Company in a tone of undisguised indignation, which had greatly 
injured him in the eyes of both the Minister and the Company. 
It confirmed the views wtudi the enemies of Dupleix already 
held, and made his defence exceedingly difficult for his friends. 
It became generally believed that the Company's orders were 
^constantly outweighed by the Nawab's presents; that all was 
sold ; that the Company no longer had either Gos'emor, or Council, 
or troops at its disposal. Hence in part the recall of Dupleix ; 
hence the orders of reformation with which Laliy was subse¬ 
quently to be charged. 

We will now return to the Coast of CoromandcL Godeheu, 
the Commissary dispatdred by Machault to supersede Dupleix, 
reached Pondiclj^iy in August 1754. The English squadron, 
with the King's troops aboard, had not yet arrived ; and for the 
momen t the French werein a position of great nuinencal superiority. 
However, Godeheu's ordcis were to come if possible to an amicable 
arrangement; and he at once released a company of Swi^ 
I troops whom Dupleix tiad captured as they passed in masuia- 
tv boats through the Pondichfiry roads,* The English Company 

' " De voin 4 atai. je voiu douirni tonlM ki uavraacM (kidt « qql Ttganli! 
M. Uupkik. Lt pye HcwcAillc pgum* dl(* 41 * Compagnic dc pasa«r 

,^ect arllck ik IThipklx " (Minutr oJ juac ij, i/Ji. P.R.O., Col„ 77-ipJ. 

•Arreti dq CiMii, d'gtal, June <i, 17JO, and Decambtr 30. 1731 (P R.. 
No. «4, L 343). 
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akn liad sent out ordei? for the coticlusion of a pim^ional pca«. 
an the understanding that no territory was to he evacua^ 
under its terms until they had been approv^ m 
arrival of the Englbli squadron in September, wlule it did _ 
give an equaJity of actual numbers, was considered to place 4 1 
Two nations on much the same footing, contobut^to rento 
the negotiations l<^s costive. On his first arrival Ij^d 

sucRested a suspension of arms; but. whether swayed by the 
nd>?ce he received at Pondkhfiry or whether merely m con¬ 
sideration of the Enperiority of force which he pe^ivrf hunscU 
to possess, at the end of August he rejected tfae^^a ^nt on, 
September i part of the English expedition reacb^ St David s . 
by September 23 all the troops had arrived :» and by the middle 
of the month Godeheu had reverted to his original idea and made 
formal propcn^ for a three months' truce. After some dehbera- 
tion, these were accepted by the English and proclaimed on 
OctHbor 

This suspension of arms was intended to give time for the 
negotiation of the provisional treaty.® At first it looked as th ough 
fjo p^cc Oduld be made- Godekeu demanded the rcteniion 
all the grants in the Deccan; on which the English Council 
resolved that conferences were useless unless " these unboimd^ 
pretensions are previously reduced within the Umits of cqi^ty. 
When Godeheu was asked to specify what districts he churned for 
the French Company, he replied that he claimed the possesion 
of all those which the English couM not prove to afiect their 
interests.^ This matter was to be submitted to a cooferettoe. 
But just when the conference was due to open. Godehcu suddenly 
withdrew on the ground that nothing defimte could be decided 
in India, and that it would be best to wait for further orders 
from Europe.* The English, however, were indisposed to pro¬ 
long the suspension of arms unless an agreement could be reached 
as to the French claims.* After some delay two English deputies 
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visited Pondich^, ostensibly on a mission to St. David's, with 
ordeis to sammon Godeheu to a finaJ decision. He agreed to 
accept the terms proposed by the English, and at tie end of 
December a provisional treaty was signed, together with a truce 
to be observed pending its confirmation or rejection. 

The articles of the provisional treaty laid down the principle 
of equal possessions^ not only in the Carnatic but also in those 
dicars to the northward where the French had the most ex¬ 
tensive claims," Oq the lace of things, this amoimted to a 
stirreDder of vvhat the French Company had firmly refused to 
give up. Those historians vrho have inspired themselves from 
the various memoirs of Dupleix have dwelt at length upon this 
as a scandalous aband-onment of French in terests* as "an insult to 
the sovereign powers of the Subahdar of the Deccan> and the 
min of the Vast schemes of Dupleix for French aggrandise* 
ment. But such criticisms ignom the provisional nature of the 
treaty. Had these terms come into force on the day of their 
signature, had Moracin been required at once to evacuate 
Masuhpatam and Rajalimundrj% EUorc and Chicacole^ that 
would doubtless have proclaimed the defeat of the French by 
English arms and diplomacyi But that was not the case. Not 
a French garrison was withdrawn. Bussy remained with Salabat 
Jang on the same terms as before. Everythmg that Dupleix 
had contrived to secure was retained i and the French continued 
to enjoy territories alleged to produce a revenue of sixty-eight 
lakhs of rupees* In addition to this, they were relieved of 
the burden which the war with the English had impofied upon 
1 them. Godeheu thus obtained all the material advantage which 
1 Dupkix had won, and escaped from the gi^at disadvantage which 
L Jiad been involved by Dupleix' policy* He placed the French 
I Company in a position where it could decide whether to give up 
I its acquisitions^ or send such a force as would effectively break 
I English resistance. The day before Godeheu signed the treaty^ 
I he wrote to Bussy: You need not be anxious about anything 
I you see in it* for it is only intended to gain time and place the 
I Company in a position to adopt the wisest course when it is m- 
I formed el the actual state of its affairs i so far from surrendering 
I anything, we must put ourselves in a position not to lose an 
I inch of territory." ^ Godeheu^s diplomacy was not candid, but 
lit accorded vtry precisely with French interests^ On the out- 

■ ■ For tlM5 traity, s® Cambiidg^* p- 73- vr P’ *3^ 
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break of war, in 1756, the French enjoyed the same territory they 
had held on the day Duplcjx delivered up his govermnent. 

It appears then that not Godeheu hut the English Council 
need justijicatjan for a treaty whidi gave everything in wirrds 
but nothing in fact. In the first place, they were bound by the 
orders of the Company : " We would have you use your utmost 
endeavours to conclude a provisional treaty with the French 
Company's agents in India, in order to put an end to hostilities, 
under condition that neither side do proceed to tlio cessions, 
retrocessions, and evacuations that may be agreed on till after 
the entire consummation of the definitive treaty . . . under the 
approbation of the two Crowns,"’ In the secoud place, there 
appeared no prospect of being able completely to defeat tlic 
enemy. The French, as Saunders bitterly observed to Lawrence. 
usually sent out twice as many recruits as did the Engibh 
Company.' 

As it has been alleged that Duplcix’ failure was due to the 
lack of military support which he received from Frauen, this 
point deserves to be somewhat elaborated. 

In the course of the four years, 1730-53, the Prencli Company 
sent out to Dupleix no less than 2645 recruits, of whom 2500 
reached India.* In the same period the EngUsh Company sent 
to Madras only izsS.* To these must be added some 600 ^ngal 
recruits who were detained at Madras,' and the occasional rein¬ 
forcements received from Bengal and Bombay—^not 300 Europeans. 
Dupleix therefore received nearly 400 recruits more than the 
English did. He started with a garrison of 1200 Europeans ; at 
that time the English had but 800. The conclusion must be 
that he was appreciably better supplied with soldiers than the 
English were. 

It has, however, been alleged tJjat the English recruits were 
much better than the French : and the several engagements that 
took place before Trichinopoly, in almost every one of which the 
French were worsted by equal or inierior numbers, lends colour 
to this assertion. The French recruits were undoubtedly pror 
in quality—rascals or children, the lowest dregs of the people, 
Dupleix calls them. The French, indeed, employed, an agent 
who found the prisons the best recruiting-gtound ; vagabonds, 
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deserters, and murderers were sent out to fill the gaps in the 
ranks of the Company's troops.^ 

As against this system, the English, we ate told, raised 
Swiss troops or chose ezpcrieticed warriors out of the tegular 
^ttalions ; * another writer converts Lawrence's Grenadiers 
into Swiss, and gives tlicm ail the credit of the hghtiug round 
Trichinopoly.* This is to do the Company’s forces something 
less than justice. Of the 1800 recruits landed at Madras, only 
500 were Swiss,' who surely did not tout five limes their number 
of Frenchmen, The English recruits were, in fact, raised in 
just the satne way as Uie French ; the English Company's 
recruiting agent, one Sosby, was notorious for bis bad character; * 
and the principal advantage which the EngUsli soldier bad over 
the French probably consist^ in the severe discipline which 
Lawrence imposed both upon his men and upon his subordinate 
officers. The English of all ranks seem to have been only not 
better led but also more obedient. 

Tile facts thus indicate that Dupleix was not the victim of 
neglect, that Godeheii was not the betrayer of French interests in 
India, but rather that both Companies were exhausted by the 
struggle in which they had been engaged, arid both urgently felt 
the need of a breathing-space in which to recover themselves. 
It is noteworthy that when the war in the Carnatic was renewed, 
it was renewed with aU the advantage to the English of superior 
^-powCT which in the period we have been considering h gil been 
tnoperativc, and then was conducted mainiy by Royal troops 
and Royal officers—in part because the Companies were unable 
to continue such a struggle [maided, in part bcGiuse its objects 
had become evidently of national importance. 

We will now consider the pf^^ition which meanwhile Bussy 
had secured in the Deccan, and then endeavour to estimate the 
value and define the nature of the ideas and policy which had 
inspired Dupleix and his yet abler lieutenant. 
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BUSSY IN THE DECCAN 

I T has beea a conunonplace of histoiiacs that in conqueiuig 
India the Englisli but adopted the methods oi the FVcnch, 
appljring them in more fortunate drcumstances. There is 
much truth in this — so much that Bossy's career in the Deccan 
offers numerous parallels witli Clive's career in Bengal, Ahke in 
the advantage which these two men enjoyed, in the difficulties 
which they had to encounter, and in the policy which they 
adopted, we find a marked similarity which arose naturally 
enough out of situations at bottom identical, and characters with 
much in common in spite of superficial difierences. 

It vdll be enough for our present purpose if we sketch Bussy's 
career in the Deccan in the broadest, most general terms. The 
death of Nasir Jang in Deoentber 175® accompanied by the 
setture of his treasury, the capture of his brothers, and the 
disbandment of bis army. His nephew and rival, MuzaSar Jang, 
was by the same event released from prison, and estabhsbed as 
Subahdar of the Deccan by his victorious allies the French. His 
only dang^Qs competitor was Kiiam-ul-Mulk's eldest son, 
Ghan-ud*din, but he was in far-ofi Delhi. Duploix was urgent 
therefore to induce Mustaffar Jang to march without delay and 
occupy H3derabad and Aurangabad, and proposed to send 
with him a French contingent to overbear all possible resistance. 
The proposal was accepted ; Bussy was chosen to command the 
det achm ent j his objections were overcome by a present of four 
lakhs of rupees,* and each man of his party received three months' 
pay in advance, besides considerable presents, in proportion to 
his rank.* Tlie expedition was expected to be profitable to 
those who took port in it, as was shown by the significant fact that 

1 CuUHIk t>|^- P- 

• Hie laica pf jmy fiifti wcru only lo imta gooj ^ (a, „ flydcjnbaJ, where 
nw toms w™ to be mjMic. On leayin^ Pondicb^, Buit»y wiu fo i?Qo 

mpcffi « nvmth. Kotjeaq in counnuuni) tOoo nipec«, Itfuicoaots too 

nip™, 3Wfqpt*si, jttivates jo rupees. The atca of ,jjcy would have 
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two relatives of DupleiXp Eerjean his nephew, and Vincens, his 
wife's soDp went as sc^cond and Ihird in command. Under these 
leaders mnrehed 300 Europeans and 1800 sepoys^ with 10 field 
pieces. Bnssy's orders were limited to aiccompanyiiig Muzaffar 
Jang as far as Iljdcrabad, whence it was expected that he 
would return to Masulifmtam^ bearing with him the gulden rewards 
of his assistance. 

The need of this French contingent qidckly became evident. 
The &ame chieftains whose conspiracy had bfought about the 
death of Nasir Jang, conspired anew agabst his nephew and 
suppfhnter : nor did they hesitate to attack him as soon as they 
had entered the territory of the Nawab of Cuddapah,^ In ths 
confiict Muzaffar Jang was killed, although French arms dedded 
the fortune of the day. 

This news was received with joy by Muhammad Ali and the 
English ; ^ but their emltation was premature. The leaders of 
the army at cnce proposed to Bussy that Salahat Jang, brother 
of Nasir Jang, should be made Snbahdar. Bossy coucuned: 
and the only result of the Pathans" conspiracy was the substitu¬ 
tion of one Moghul prince for another, ITie new Nawab was as 
eager for the support of French artillery and muskets as the old 
one had been. He was desired to give proof of his gratitude both 
to the French in general and to the individuals most prominently 
concerned. He confirmed the grants made of Masulipatam and 
Divy Island, and granted also more villages in the neighbourhood 
of the former : he bestowed a donation upon his armyi and 
especially extended bis liberality to the French contingent,* 
The army then resumed its march, and crossed the Kistna. There 
they found a considerable body of Marathas, whose hostility was 
bought off by Salabat Jang for two lakhs of rupees.^ After this 
they entered Hyderabad. Here was a considerable treasure left 
by Nasir Jang. His successor took possession of it^ paid his 

recDlvEd in the Ccsmpsjiya Kivke wen; ; po liFien (about j6 rDpeca] a 

tuoflth ; HcLitensMita, Go livm ; ui4 cnslgni, 45 Hvitu, -with certain additloiiDj 
Qnuinciq sokljcrH wot paiU i pagodau (abouL ? rupees) n mcziEli- 
* At RajwliiXi, in the laJuq ol tlmt namr. in ihe Ctuiilap^ Diatrfcl, 

" God Bend you cmd all uiy wEll-wiatjOT joy tm thli aKOUiit ’’ (Muliammad 
All tu Sauuden, Madras CmtrUry 1751. p i ij- 

■ Uupleix to the MinistrrH Juj^e 10, 1751 I dn oqI 

nod the aiuciunt of the dodutioti to the French sin ted- DupkijE hku&cU expected 
a tL^diome prwnt ICuJtrUp 0^, cif,, pp. etc.), 

for DupErfs (1759). pr Jw- In hla Iftter tu th^ Miabter abo'?* died, 
n eharwctEiigiically potnpoua acconut ol Uiin RJfciir, rrdudng thn 
two loldii to the exchange of prt=^nta. The motive \3 evident. 
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army, and again bestowed '* de grander iaigesses ” on the French 
o£Gccis and troops.^ 

These last seem to have been the prepayment for future 
services. According to the agreement Dtiplcix had made with 
Muzafiar Jang, the French were to go only as far as Hyderabad ; 
but Sakbat Jang shrank from being abandoned to the treacheries 
of his Court, the hostility of the Marathas, and the rivalry of his 
Irrother Ghazi-ud-din, Accordingly, he conciliated Bussy and his 
officers with his bounty,* while he wrote pressingly to Dupleu 
to allow them to accompany him to Aurangabad, a hundred 
leagues farther on. Duplcix consented, and dispatched a hundred 
Europeans to make good the gaps in the French ranks." In 
Tetum for this condescension Salahat Jang made further grants 
to the French. 

In the middle of June Aurangabad was reached, and the 
comedy of threatened French departure, already so profitable, 
was played over again. This Bussy turned to amazing account. 
Wiien Miizaffar Jang made Dupldx Governor of the country 
south of the Eistna, his powers had been left vague, undefined, and 
unreal.* After some di^ussion, Dupleix proposed that he should 
be allowed a lakh of rupees a month, in consideration of which he 
would keep in pay 2000 Buropeati troops, remitting the balance 
of the coUections to the treasury at .Aurangabad; he himself 
would assume the title of Nawab, and appoint deputies-— naibs — 
to carry out his orders and attend to details,* But the messengers 
bearing his letter northwards must have passed on their way 
others with news from Bussy that the provinces of Arcot, Trichino- 
poly, and Madura had already been granted by the Stihahdar to 
Dupleix and after him to the French nation, free of all tribute, 
on condition of alliance and support.* Tlius the whole surplus 
revenues of the Carnatic, or at all events what could be recovered 
from Chanda Sahib, were at the sole disposal of the French. In 
forwarding extracts from Bussy's letters Dupleix adds the follow¬ 
ing comment: " You will find in them an event which I had not 

^ Dqpirix to the MlAlller, Ut iapru- 

* Bu«ay toedved 360.000 mpcca (ram SaJabat at about thi^ time {Cultcn, 
oji,ni.,p. 347 }. 

* Oujildx to the Minister, iiT tt/ffra. vt out with 300 £iitti|tcai]9; he 

luut the eame Dumber in Ottobci-17$? {Cultm. e^. eti.. p. 373, n. tj. 

r Solabnt jug'* ewfimtatioa of rhi» grant, Moidi 6, lyfi, i« printcil in 
Ijitrft if CinaittfHoia, p, 3 tfi. 

* iJuplels 10 Muwy, OE:iDtvir3S, 1751 (Cultm, op.cif,, pp. 363-36$). 

* Cuttru, e/>. fit,, til ^vpfa. 
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anticipated, and which is altogether the work ^ de B^y. 

It is a question ol securing the Arcot Govenmicnt for the Nation, 
with power of regulating the annual pajinent to the Roi-nl 
treasury This affair, of the highest importance to tlie Nation, 
deserves the closest attention, for it will dispense with the need 
of sending funds to India for your investment.” ^ 

This brilliant success was followed by more serious business. 
The Maratlias under Balaji Rao invaded the Deccan, and a short 
campaign loUowed. in which Bussy's artillciy was so effective 
that the enemy soon agreed to make peace for the tMmg sum o 
a lakh of rupees. This, however, was but a prehnunary canter. 
Though peace was made early in 1752. Bakji Rao w^ soon back 
again in Sakbat Jang’s dominions. This was wholly contrary 
to the hopes of the French, who had dreamed of an alh^cc 
between Salabat and Bakiji. whereby Dupkbt would have 
enabled to control with some hope of permanence the quick- 
diauging politics of Western India.* But Balaji Rao consi^red 
it was his interest to support Ghazi-ud-din, Salabat Jangs 

brother and rival, , r c .. 

At the same time Balaji Rao sought tie support of the,h^- 
Ush. and sent his vakils both to Madras and to Bombay, ^ir 
former were well aware of the importance of tic occasion, but 
could not send troops, for Bussy and Salabat Jang lay m tween 
tliem and the MarathiisA Tim Bombay Council disphyed an 
e?!lraordinary lack of poUtical good sense, allowmg what they 
conceived to be their local interests to outweigh what was de¬ 
manded by the great Anglo-French struggle, ^ng^ inter¬ 
vention at this time in tiic Deccan, if vigorous and well directctl. 
might have produced considerable results; but Bombay w^ 
too closely Wedded to peace and trade to scisfc the opiMrtuintyji 
and by the time the President had written to Madras and received 
an answer, the opportunity had gone. i . *t, - 

For the moment an enormous force was gathcrc ^0 0 
against Salabat Jang, for Ghaii-ud-din was sup^rtc _ 
principal Maratha leaders, Balaji Rao and R^hoji ’ 

Bussy's anxiety was extreme. He wrote^ to l^pcix a ■ c 
which contemplated the possible necessity of re mng wi 
Salabat jang to Masulipatam or even to Pondieh^ry. In reply. 

‘ Duukii la the CeMniniiy, Fcbmiry m, i7S» [Awckiw det 
unod fttruoAt iixiully Ihc iULmn wordfl regarding the acqnuiiMijn^ , i 

* SfMi lJupMas quoted In Hamofitr pp. aio-^n- 

* Sep. lies, i’KftA MadTAB lo Eugliifld Sept ttn her 
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E^plcix ajuioimced the disnatch nf 

and i r' Gbari-i.d-<]mW.p„iy. 

Jar^g, Biiasy ahouid offer 

of the renewal of aU tondition 

n'gnrded his sitnation as all but tid K 

^aw forth the foUo^-ing answer 

your news, and if you had let me kirnu, J,n /' ^ at 

f would have ordered your return. '* * oxtieraity. 

Tills threatening situation was relieved rif^r r\ ■ . , 

™ner. Tlie mother of the true Onental 

October at Aurangabad 71iat Ghaai-ud-din in 

c.iurr-“ ■ 

Bussy interviewed Balaii Rao by the French, 

di.i™ that ™ '■»- 

him by Ghazt-ud-din excent sixlv i promised 

Jang couJd not possibly^pay ^lllis coner^*^' 
elusion of Bussv^ oihl struggiS witr^hT^M' ^ 
warrants the bejfef wliich hi.^1- T Mamthas, hardly 

enemy, were not niimerous^OQUeh^eve^/to^jri? ^‘^'^“’«the 
overthrow.* Shortly after thh the nli,^ J***^™t ® 
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term^ of peace, liad not won the decisive victories «^ch 
subsequently claimed for them, they "udo'ibte^ mam- 
tained saJabat iang in his position as Subabdat of the I^cim at 
an incomparably smaller price than he would have had to pay 
without their assistance. Accordingly Condavtr was granted to 
Bussy, and he at once made it over to the Company, It 
reputed a wealthy district; it bordered on the terntory which 
the French already held round Masulipatam; and it ^ 
portant as supplying many varieties of that cotton cloth whi 
fonntd the main portion of the exports to Euto^k, Its acquisi¬ 
tion was therefore peculiarly welcome. On receipt of the news, 
Dupleix considered that the Company had then as much territory 
as it needed. ” We should limit ourselves to what wc now 


possess in the north," he wrote.^ , 

Bussy. however, was far from being able to rest upon Iib 
laurels. Salabat Jang's army was desperately in arrears : the 
money-lenders refused further credit; the soldiers swore an oat 
of union and were on the point of mutiny. Nor w^ fin^cc the 
sole cause of distress. There w'as also hitter complaint Jhat the 
French had stolen all the accumulated treasuies of the Deccan. 
Bussy was on the verge of despair. '* It is impossible to main- 
fain Salabat Jang longer.” be wrote ; " in the present state oI 
feeling, any new ptetejider would te supported by 3 . ^ i 

So he proposed to abandon Salabat Jang, and to uiarc^ wt is 
whole force to Masulipatam.* '‘There is no hope ol his ever 
re-estahliEhing his finances, they are too badly adn^^ct^ ■ * * - 
It is a kind of brigandage. The renters pay only half of what is 
due. ... 1 do not see how he can ever form a treasure such as 
that left by Nizam-ul-Mulk." * iiussy had aheady ask^ for, 
but tailed to secure,the circars of Hajahmundry, Eilor^rC^^™ 
and Guntoor r this project having been defeated by the rntrigues 
of the Court against the French.* It was in th^ circumstan^ 
that Bussy formed a plan which failed of realisation . 

Ulustrates the policy pursued by himself and Duplcix. - 
Jang had long been anxious to place his brothers in sme oust y. 
At this time he contemplated the fortress of Beder tor the 

Vpose. Bussy pointed out that their guardians would almost 

p 
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certainly be bribed to suffer their escape. WTiile rendering him 
suspicious of all," he wrote, " T have suggested that he might 
send them to E^jodich^ry. , . , With such hostages, we should 
always keep a tight rein over the Nawab.** * 

Dtipleix was highly indignant at this faint-heartedness after 
the great good fortonc of Ghazi-ud-din's death and the peace with 
the Mara til as. The abandonment of the Nawab, he wrote in 
January 1753 ** ^ould be justthed only by the decision of a council 
of war. He urged that the discontented nobk^s, especially Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan, should be pacified, and that, after having carried 
matters so far, after establishing and maintaining the Nawab in ,, 
spite of so many difficulties, Bussy was obliged by every call of 
reason and honour to carry the affair to a victorious end. If 
need be, why should not ^yid Lashkar Khan lose his head ? 
Such an act of justice would go far to secure the safety alike 
of the Nawab and of the French. 

Meanwhile Bussy, worn out by anxiety and sickness, had 
withdrawn first to Hyderabad, and then on Irts surgeon's advice 
to Masulipatarn,* leaving GoupU in command of the French con¬ 
tingent. He was in fact anxious to retire. He had made a 
very handsome fortune, which naturally enough he desired to 
enjoy at his ease in his native country. But DupIcLx declared 
that he could fiml no one else to coimuand the army in the 
Deccan, llie officers too wrote to Bussy urging the ne(xs.sily of 
Ivis return. Reluctantly he gave way, and in June 1753 went 
biick to Hyderabad. 

His presence there was a matter of the utmost urgency. All 
the enemies of the French had been emboldened by his departure ; 
and Goupil, who had been left in charge, though a gallant officer, 
was a poor politician. Balajl Rao was occupied in an expedition 
into Mysore and the neighbouring districts in order to exact ’ 
tribute,* Saiyid Lashkar Khan conceived that the moment was 
piopitious for an attack upon Balaji's territories, and persuaded 
Salabat Jang against the latter's desires to move to Aurangabad. 
Goupil objected, urging that Aurangabad was unhealthy for 
Europeans, who had died there in lyga in considciable numbeis. 

It wag accordingly decided lliat Salabat Jang should be accom- '' 

* Mufwy m Duplcix. Ngvembi'r jfl, 17 {Minunrr pour flusty, 1764. p. 1 jg). ‘ 

•Til# Jcltor U prinlMj hy Hflinaot, p. J 4 t- Hr JatM it Jonuiiry 14. 1754. 
but it u lui atisw&r to Bniay'^ Inter af N'piftinbcr f7Jj. 

" Mimtiin piiur Iluxay (17*4), pp. :7-3g; Omw MSS,, Variouif, n. is-ifi. 
y Sw llic repgrOi of Ihc lioRlWl Vftkit «^l to JJsOtiit Kail, tn Cotmlry Corrr- 
tpAmdrnce, 175J, pp. $4 anil fij. 
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nanied bv a bodyguard of i«> Frenchmen and a batt^on of 
£ch scpoya. The rest, 800 Europeans and four battaUons o 

■^eDovs went into quartets at Hyderabad^ j j * 

Aurangabad, Sakbat Jang was pcrsuad^ to tm- 
brothers ^ the fortress of Daulatabad ; andston^ were 

bidustriously propagated of plots between 
olficere, tho^h the whole course of events su^te that the l^ler 
liad no more wit than to look stupidly on at the ^ 

transacted. The rest oi the J^Ler^ 

paid and so became irregular and disobc^ent. . 

I receive," Duplcbt wrote to Bussy about this time, 
hair stand on Sid. Debauchery of all Idnds ts catried to ex^ 
and the nation has faUen into a degree of contempt from winch 
you alone can save it.*'• „ « . 

^ The real difficulty was finance. The Frendi contm^n _ 
nearly 2| lakhs of rupees a month^9 ^^lis a y^- 
resources of the Deccan had been ^bought me^austibJe Bn . 
as we have seen, Biissy had already revised his ide^ on that hea 
before the end of 1752. Moreover, the payment <>« ^ 1 ^ 
smns from the public treasury was widely ^ . 

nobles of the Court, all llie troopers of Subahd^ s 
regarded the pay of the French ^ ™ « Tn Tuue 

directly from themselves. Nor could the pay be found. In June 
J7S3 the French troops were between three and f<^ m - 
in arrears. On his aSval at Hyderabad in J"ly* 
succeeded in borrowing enough from tlie nali^ bankets and 
Muhaimnadan friends to discharge a part of this. 

The only method of securing regular payments to obtmn 
a grant of revenues which the French ^uld w ec 
selves. Bussy accordingly reverted to his old plan ^ ^ _ 6 

tltc four drears of Chicacole^ Ellore, KajalimUD^^* Fi^neh 

These with the territories already granted .rtite delta 

absolute control of a long strip of the coast an c e<iti- 

lands of the Godavari and Kistna, Their 
mated as higlit jfcirty-one lakhs of uvhs a 

sions, they were supposed to make a total of forty- 

year. 

* The Englfc-h luut spy in 

reedved full JLQd uppiLteiiTTj^ uccurate T^|iorla. b« th 
PiWHlit iwlvwi April-Juiie. w thf Country * 7 S 3 - 

' Alt i^xltaiet fraiJi ihtii lellPT i-i pfii»l«>d tjy llamtinU ol„ p. 

• Mhmoiwf pvuf ) ■ p- 3 T “ 
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In November 1753, after having restored order among the 
troops at Hyderabad, Bossy set out for Aurangabad, where on his 
arrival his enemies bent before him, and the circars formerly 
refused were granted without delay. The reasons for this sudden 
change are not too apparent, save in, so far as it was due to the 
compliance which in eighteenth^centurj’ India was almost always 
accorded to cool, clear-lighted resolution. Moreover, the Subah- 
dar and his ministers Icnew that they needed the protection of 
the French against the Marathas. But both these causes should 
have operated on the previous occasion in the same direction. 
Be that as it may, the drears were granted to Bussy personally ' 
for the maintenance of the French troops. 

In spite of reforms which Bussy introduced, bringing down 
the cost of the army to lakhs a month,® the position remained 
exceedingly difficult. The cession of the new territories brought 
in no ready-money ; nor was Salabat Jang’s authority sufficient 
to secure obedience to his pamwana. At the same time war broke 
Out again between him and Raghoji Bonsla, The campaign 
lasted until April 1754, when, Salabat Jang and Bussy having 
reached Nagpur. Raghoji's capital, peace was made, and the 
French retained to Hyderabad in May, Hussy's hnancial straits 
were only relieved by the loans which he succeeded in procuring 
from Bukanji, the great banker of Southern India.® 

Meanwhile, considerable difficulties had arisen In establishing 
French authority in the circars. The former deputy was Jafar 
All Khan ; and he immediately prepared for resistance. In 
this he was naturally cncourag^ by the English. His family 
was sent to their settlement at Vizagapatam for safety, and he 
requested them to garrison the fort of Rajahmundry. Westcott, 
the EngEsh agent in those parts, took upon himself to detain a 
small detachment of troops on their w-ay to a short-lived settle¬ 
ment off the Burmese coast, with a view to affording Jafar .Ml 
Khan material assistance. But the English forces available to 
the northward were too scanty to be able to oppose Bussy with 
any hope of success ; so the Madras Councii ordered Westcott's 
proj^t to be abandoned.* 

Nor did Jafar AJi receive much more effective help from 
local chieftains. In December 1753, on first receipt of news 
of the grant to the French, the ^mindars did indeed promise 

* MhMin fitmr Busty [1767). pp. 79 . otc, * /S(t^), p. 44. 

* CifUniry 1754 . Pp- 9^ and 120. 

* Pub, February 14, 1^54. 
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him their assistancfi. But in February’ Mwadn. 
chief at Masubpataxu. succeeded 

ot them, the Raja t>f Vhdanagnun. by ofter^ him the a^m 
ment of Naib in the two most nortlterly arcara. ; 

Rnn<;la however sent 15,000 horse under his son to help 

their usual errand of plunder* and although their me _ , 
no permanent efiect upon the French occupation* «iate^ 
adected the collection of the revenues for this year m ^ _ 

appreciably to Bussy’s difficulties. They quitted the provmces 

some time in May 1754- ^ . *_ t^rnw, 

Meanwhile* Moradn had been b^sy m 
on which the drcais should be rented out; and ^ 

let Rajahmiindiy and Chicacole to the Raja 
for the sum of sixteen iaMis.* But as was usual 
settlements of those days, notlung 

Bussy says that the first year produced less than 11 i lalihs. ^ 
Maylysi he ^rittag Lx his txoops »«e 
ttot he had had 10 sell bis ie»e1s. that money most 1« s eat frmo 
Masultpatam, even though it should he^i™ . 

ol the old concessions.* in July he hiniseh mar ^ _ , 

bulk of Ills troops to attend peisonaUy to the 

the French government in the drears. ° imn5t the 

dborder. The Zemindars who held between Umm ^■ 

whole of those districts required the most tactful „ 

He succeeded in making agiccmcnls with the ' 

under which nearly iSj lakhs of revenue wo _ ps ^ 
year 1754^5 ; * and ttiis* if realised in full, would have inst met 
the expenses of the Ltaccan army. This import^t matter titled* 
Bussy returned to the Deccan at the close of e J _ 

iL recall of Dupldx in August 1754. ^tid the subsequent 


• /Wi#. (l7<4}-P +i-"- ®‘ 
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truce wtiicb Godchea arranged with Saunders later in the year, 
hardly affected Bussy at all* Godeheu was by no means dis¬ 
posed to give up the French acquisitions in the Doccan, ii only 
the finances of the French Company would permit the mainten¬ 
ance of the struggle* The truce did not extend to the Deccan, 
and so did not hinder Bussy’s operations. The provisional 
treaty which was signed at the emd of 1754 contemplated iridtsd 
the retrocession of the French territories to the northvi'ard ; but 
pending the Company’s confirmation, tt maintained all parties 
in their existing possessions. The treaty, therefore, secured the 
present enjoyment of all gains freed from the burden of the 
English war; and the rclinquishnient of those gains depended 
on the approval of the Company> In short, Godcheu obtained 
all the advantages of immediate peace at the slender cost of a 
provisional promise. He returned to France in February 1755, 
and his succesisor, de Lejrrit, arrived at Pondich^ry from Bengal 
in the following month. He too continued the support which 
Bussy bad received from his predecessors. The chief resuH of 
the change vras that Bussy no longer enjoyed the advantage, or 
dUadvontage, of oontrol by a mind so fertile of expedient but so 
esdUble and impervious to large simple facts as that of Dupleix. 

Iramediaidy after his return to Salabat Jang, Bussy accom¬ 
panied him on an expedition to collect tribute, or rather to 
exact contributions, from the King of M3?sQre, who in 1753 and 
1754 had been the unwilling host of Balaji Rao and a large army 
of Marathas. The Mysoreans at first resolved upon resistance; 
but news of another advance of the Marathas decided them to 
accept the mediation whidi Bussy offered, and they compounded 
with Salabat Jang for a sum of fifty-two laliJcs—^twenty-seven 
in cash and the remainder In biUs.^ 

It was shortly after this that a dazzling sebeme filled Bussy s 
mind. Both he and Dupleix had long dallied with the idea of 
a march to Delhi. On the last day of 1755 he addressed to 
d'Argcrtison, the French Minister of War, a letter which fell into 
English hands on its way to Europe.* In this, after dwelling 
upon the peace which for a brief wliile was then reigning in the 
Deccan, he adverts to the projected alliance with the Emperor, 
who " with his Vizier are very desirous we should join with them 

» Mil. C«H.. tws, p. t Ormc MSS., ii. pp. il-ip ; Miptt/in pour 

Bmsty p. S 4 - 

■ MU. Dcs. from Eh^IiukI at February t, «ul mclwure. See (Um ibg 
Edflidb vaJcij'B report df Fubnuiry i, 17^6 {Coitni^ CorrrfpoiitLuft, aft). 
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to accoinpli^h the wort of humbling the Marathas." Hit ailianoe 
with DcUii, he tirges, muat always be advantageous; and the 
term!: on which he considers it should he yndertaten are the 
I immediate payment of a sum of money * the imperia] coDfumation 
* of all the French possessious, tho settlement of Arcot in due 
subordination to the Deccan^ and the pay of the troops that 
would be employed. The scheme is plainly chimerical. Apart 
Irom the otiose confirmation of the French grants, which in fact 
they had secured and could hold only by the sword, the only 
advantages proposed conaisted in money payments which the 
i Moglml was in no pemtion to niaken like Dupleix and indeed 
all other Europeans of that time^ Bussy exaggerated both the 
importance and resources of that splendid phantom.^ 

At the very time when he was cheri^ing this idle dreanip 
^ even.- were preparing wludi were to shake his position to its 
foundations. One of the Pathan Nawabs of the southnsastcru 
Deccan had never duly submitted himself to Sakbat Jang, 
Tile Marat ha freehootet, Morari Rno, was established not far from 
the Pathan and defying Bakji Rao. The latter and Salabat 
^ ^ joined forces to subdue these rebeb; and camped before the 
Pathan's chief town, called BarLkapuram," early in 1756, Morari 
^ Rao had considerable claims upon the French in connection 
ij with the operations in the Carnatic of 1752-54. Bussy seized 

i the opportunity to intervene, and arranged terms of peace 
l>c tween tlie robek and their mastersj, lecuring for the French 
a full release of Morari Raok claims.“ This happened towards 
the end of April. On May 12^ Bussy had been disnibsed from 
Salabat Jang*s service and was already on the march.* 

This was the outcome of intrigues which had long been hatch- 
^ ing. Shortly after Bussyk recovery of power in 1754, he had 
procured the removal of Saiyid Uishkar Khan from his post as 
diwan and tlio reappointment of Shah Nawnz Khan. But the 
latter was as much the enemy of the French as his predecessor 
had been. He had quietly allowed Bussy to arrange the peace 
before Ba-nkapumm ; but the moment that was accomplished, 
he represented that rnueb better terms could have been ob- 
^ tained if Bussy had not sacrificed the Subahdark interests to tliose 
of the French^ and that the Subahdar had received nothjng from 
the Carnatic where the Frcndi had retained all the surplus 




1 SlmilBjr projccti wtiru Utisr on vriUi fnsti&catiaa, at Cakut (a, 

iiU infra- 
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fEvenii^ ; at tlie same time Jafar Ali Khan, who had attempied 
to oppose the French occapation ol the circais and who had 
later made his peace with Salabat Jang, declared that the EngUsh 
would at once send the Subahdar as many troops as he wanted. . 
The whole court was united against the French; and Balaji < 
Hao accfuiesced because he hoped that if Bussy were dismissed 
he would take service with the Maratbas. In these ctrcuinstanccs 
Bus^ coidd only accept his dismissal quietly, thankful that he 
was permitted to march away unmolested ; and this was only " 
because Balaji's secret motives for acquiescence prevented him 
from desiring tlie destruction of his proposed auxiliary. » 

Bussy reached Hyderabad on June 14, 1756, and, having 
but a slender prospect of being able to effect a safe retreat to 
MasuHpatam, quickly chose a defensible position on the north¬ 
west of the city In the pleasure-garden called the Oiar-Mahal. 
Here he was feebly besieged, but maintained himself with case, 
in spite of a considerable desertion of his sepoys, until Law 
arrived on August 16 with a reinforcement drawn from Pondi- 
ch6ry and Masulipatam. Four days later the Muhammadans 
agreed to a peace, by which on the one aide the drear of Condav-ir, ^ 
which had been granted for Bussy's life, was granted in per¬ 
petuity, while on the other Bussy agreed not to interfere with • 
internal affairs.^ TTus exploit has been the occasion of much 
enthusiastic writing. It abundantly displays the judgment and 
good conduct of Bussy r but there was httle hard fighting either 
in the defence or on Law's march up. Salabat Jang's army was 
honeycombed with treachery. Bussy had won over a number 
of Salabat's officers: and when be ordered Law to march with 
all speed to Hyderabad, he informed him whidi of the chiefs 
sent to oppose his march would offer no serious resistance.* The 
exploit then rather resembles Clive's success at Plassey tlian 
any more stubbornly contested victory. 

This affair coindded with the cubhination of events which ^ 
nearly sent Clive to conquer the Deccan instead of Bengal. In 
tte year 1754, when negotiations for peace were in progress 
between the two Companies in Europe, but when the Frencdi were 
showing themselves little amenable to argument regarding their 
possessions to the northward, a plan was formed for an attack * 


* Biasy to L^t, AaBU!it aS. lyjU (Onm: 4 lSS.. India, vi. a. etc.) ► also 
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upon Bussy in aUiance with Eao, to be imdertakeu either 

from Bombay or from the eastern coast, or simyitaneously from 
both sides, according as drcumstances might dictate. Clive at 
that time was on the point of returning to India as Deputy 
Governor of Fort St.David, with succession to the chak at Madras. 
Court patronage compelled the Company to name Colonel 
Caroline Scott, recently sent out as Engineer General* to the 
command of the proposed expedition; but, failing luiUi Clive 
was to command. Clive reached Bombay in 3:753 with three 
companies of Royal Artillery and three or four liundred Royal 
foot.^ 

The dispatches announcing these plans reached Bombay in 
September 1755 : but the Daddi^M which carried the corre¬ 
sponding letters to Madras was wrecked ou her way out.* The 
first direct information received at the latter place was a letter 
from Bourchierj president of Bombay, dated September 25,1755 I 
however^ Pigot had already received an earlier letter from the 
Secret Committee, from which he guessed the real nature of the 
plan, Bourchier wrote that he supposed the truce made with 
Godeheu would preclude any hfsstilities against the French^ and 
that he had therefore taken no steps to form an alliance with 
Balaji Rao. Pigot and his coundHors took a direct iy contra^ 
view. The truce certainly precluded all attacks in the Carnatic^ 
but the Deccan was nowhere mentioiied ; indeed,* Godeheu 
subsequently admitted that it was not comprehended in the 
truce. They strongly mged that an immediate alliance should 
be concluded with the Marathas< that an English conttugent 
should join tlie latter, and that in the probable event of war 
between SaUbat Jang and Balaji Rao^ there could be no objection 
to the English supporting the Latter if the French supported the 
formur.* This may be regarded as a somewdiat oversubtk inter¬ 
pretation of international obligations; but it rested on sound 
and practical considerations. The French wore far from being 
suffidently defeated to give up acqui^tions which enabled them 
to keep on foot forces that were a constant threat to English 

* SotiTTjt Cdininillw to Pilt, Jajluary J 3 . 15^57 (OuitliMi MSS.. T. 99^); MIL Dksu 
ta Mndras, sfp, ? 7 SS+ ettclcsunsf: Mil. (o Bombiiy nf samr date: 

Mii, th9. to Bcimbay, April 1755 : Clivers ijvidiDOe (Ftrai Citm- 

mtitfi, p. 1:4), 

" LHjpIic^tcA mLy ftsicbed Madrv on May 9r 1 ^ 56 . 

*■ Bcpuxrhier to Pilot, Soptembef 1755. answtx af Kovrmber Jo, 

with ihe dhenswofi oJ the Modr^ SeL Cunii, in Madras Private CommilEct^ 
(Military' Sundry No. 
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security. The contest bad to be fought to a finlqih ; and the 
Madras councillors were wholly right to recognise and make 
preparations for this. It was apparently Robert Ormc who took 
the lead in this matter and carried it against some reluctance.' 
Bussy's operations in Mysore, and the correspondence which 
pass^ on this suhject between Pigot and de Leyrit conhimed 
the Madras view and led to further representations to Bombay.* 
But the " Bombay gentlemen " were obdurate. They had 
received, as we have seen, considerable reinforcements of troops ; 
they had close at hand a pirate enemy who had long preyed upon 
the country shipping that plied along the Western Coast; and 
with an amaring sense of disproportion, they resolved to attack 
Cheriah instead of Bussy, Watson and Cbve were accordingly 
dispatdicd against the pirates, whose stronghold was speedily 
taken : and the matter was managed with so little regard for 
the general interests that their Marat ha alhes were given a griev' 
ance by being refused a share in the plunder. Such were the 
effects of local interests and local jealousy. As Ormc wrote : 
" In an expedition against Saiabat Jang the Governor of Bombay 
will only be looked upon by the Old Gentkmcn of LeadenhaU 
Street as having given assistance to the Presidency of Madras/’ » 
Even then, however, it did not seem too late to drive Bussy 
from the Deccan. Early in 1756 war was plainly impending 
with Trance ; and all rjnestion of truce and treaty were practi¬ 
cally at an end. On March 15, 1756, proposals were received 
from Balaji Rao for an English contingent; the Madras Com¬ 
mittee resolved to send him 200 Europeans and 1000 sepoys 
w'ith a train of artillery ; and it was thought that the cession of 
Clieriah might induce him to enter into a firm alhance with us,* 
^Vhile this was sttU under discussion with Bombay, there came 
the surprising change of scene in the Deccan which led to Bussy's 
disrabisa]. On June 15 a letter was received from Saiabat Jsmg 
desiring a detachment of Englishmen, It was at once resolved 
to fiend a body of men—400 Europeans with a party of artillery- 
mcii.* But soine time was spent in discussion and preparation. 
While the expedition was still incomplete, there riimPi on July 13 
news of the seiiaire of ICasimba^nr. on August 3 alarming repre- 

' Onne td HdlderncSBC, JUarcIi 1. 1756 (Ottno ftTSSl.Vaiicnw. Nd. tj. H. 387 etc.). 

Privulp Commftim, 

" Ormc tQ Ht^omcssgF ai su(rrsr 

* Private -Much 15 and Ma/ iS, 1756. 

*Jutii? 15, fililitaty Caan.i Jnlf J7 and Augnfii j a^j 6 
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scntations of the Nawab’s conduct in Bengal, and on Augmt 13 
tidings of the capture of Calcntta. Tliis, in spite of opposition 
which, Onne says in bis private cornespondenoe, was due to 
private interests,^ determined the abandonment of the English 
schemes in the Deccan, 

The net usiilt of all this was to enable Bussy to maintain 
himself there, but to enable the English to establish themseUts 
in Bengal. Had we been finally committed to the Deccan 
expedition when Calcutta was lost, Clive could not have sailed 
for its recovery and the course of events in Bengal might have 
been widely difierent. It was therefore fortunate that in 1756 
Bombay preferred its local interests in attacking Gheriah to the 
general interests of the nation in attacking Bussy. But it was 
the hirtuitous concourse of events that converted a stupid 
blunder into a lucky abstention. The Deccan could never have 
afforded the resources w'hich, derived from Bengal, permitted 
the capture of Pondichdry in 1761. But in the beginning of 1756 
not the most prudent or the acutest politician could have gue^ed 
the events which were to place in our hands the richest province 
of India. The Bombay policy wa.s wrong in spite of its issue; 
the Madras policy was wise in spite of the difficulties in which 
its adoption might have involved us. It was a case in which 
seltish stupidity earned an unmerited reward. 

After the happy termination of his defence of the Char'Malial, 
Bussy proceeded in November 1736 to the circais, to reduce to 
obedience the renters and acmindars who, with the exception of 
Vi^Luam Razii, Raja of Vtzianagram, had thrown off their 
alleghinoe to the French and refused to pay the instalments of 
the revenue as they fell due, in consequence of Bussy's troubles 
at Hyderabad and the absence in the carcais of all powers of 
coercion. The principal of these, after Viziaiam Razu, was 
Ranga Rao, Raja of ^bbili; and on the former’s advice Bussy 
at once proceeded to his subjugation. The attack upon his 
fortress on January 24, 1757i the desperate defence, the massacre 
which succeeded, and the murder of Viziaram Razu by two sur¬ 
vivors, are tragic incidents of which Ormc has left ns a vivid and 
moving narrative. Bussy then attempted to reduce the Raja 
of Gumsur, where he wasted several weeks endeavouring to force 
ills way through impenetrable jungle ; finally he accepted the 
Raja's offers, and moved to drive the English out of their 
settlements in the drears, news having arrived of tlic declaration 
• Ontte tu Paynfl, Hbvfiiitwr J. (Orme MSS.. Vaiioua. sS, (f. jS, 
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of war. Only one post, Vizagapatam, had even the name of a 
fortification ; and that was inferior evert to Uie ordinary kind of 
colonial fortress. Bussy appeared before it on June 24. The 
next day the place suirendered, the inhabitants retaining ail 
their private property — a condition which Btissy observed with 
the utmost generosity. The remainder of the year was occupied 
with expeditions to compel the tributaries to pay their dues. It 
is noteworthy that in this year be carried his annual settlement 
for the revenue to the sum of forty-one laklis of rupees—a tiiiid 
more than had been agreed upon in 1756. ^ 

Meanwhile, a Court revolution had been in active progress. 
Salabat Jang had two brothers. Nizam AU and Basalut Jang, 
who formed natural centres for intrigue against the French. 
Bus£)% as we have seen, was at one time anxious to have kept 
them safe in French bands at Pondich^ry ; tliat plan had fallen 
through I but he had succeeded in keeping them at a distance 
from all participation in the management of affairs. At the 
time of the siege of the Char-Mahal, his enemies brought the 
brothers forth from their obscurity; and Nizam All had been 
given the government of Beiar while Basalut Jang rcceivied that 
of Adorn. In the early months of 1757, the Diwan, Shah Nawaz 
Khan, diligently brought Nizam Ali iorward in the public eye, 
and Orally induced Salabat Jang to entrust Him with the great 
seal of the Subah. This was the situation which Bussy found 
on his return to the Dcccan ^lyin 1758. He at once set about 
restoring the authority of Salabat Jang, The return of the sea] 
was demanded of Nizam Ali both by Bussy and by Salabat Jang ; 
but to both it was refused. This defiance was followed by a 
commotion about a supposed attempt to murder Basalut Jang ; 
after wbich the seal was returned with insults. 

The anti-French party was thu,s headed by the two hrothm 
and Shah Kawaz Khan, Their strength depended on tlie military 
forces of the former and the wealth secured in the fortress of 
Daulatabad by the latter. In order to break the combination, 
Bussy seized the fortress with the cotuiivance of the Ciovemor, 
and at the same moment arrested the person of Shah Nawaz 
Khan, and kept him under guard. This event, coupled with 
Balaji Rao's t^usal of assistance, decided Nizam Ali to make 
an apparent submission ; but this was immediately followed by 
other counsels. Bussy's Diwan was murdered on a visit to 
Nizam Ali in the latter’s tent, and almost in his presence. On 

^ pow Bmsiy [ 1764 )^ 
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hearing o£ this, Bussy expected an immediate attack, and sent 
to fetch Shah Nawaz Khan to the French camp. R^tance 
was offered: in the conflict Shah Nawaz Khan was slmn j and 
Nizam AU. sbrinldiig from the judgment of the sword, fled wi^ 
a party of horse. Bussy. having conciliated Basalut jang mth 
throffer of the eovcrement of Hyderabad, thus succeed m 
re-establishing the authority of Salabat Jang. At t is b \ 
career in the Deccan was suddenly cut short by the orders of 
f ally who summoned him south wth all the troops that co 

be spared from the defence of Masulipatam. 

It is foreien to the present purpose to pursue the story liirtjer. 
It is enough to remind the reader that in ttus same y^ Clive 
dispatched an expedition from Calcutta under Colond Forde. 
who defeated the Frendi in the field, captured 
it under great difficulties, and obtained from the deserted S^bat 
Jang, without any obhgation of service in retura, the cession ot 
the proviiiGes which the French {Dnncrly bad hdd. 

The remarkable episode we hatti been consider!^ bears in 

two ways at least upon the subject of tllis -,1*? r^Hnrt 

deny the brilliance of Bossy's character, or his skilM conduct 
alilm of military and political affairs : and yet the Frencb suc¬ 
cesses in the Deccan were completely fruitless, except m 
they provided Dupleix with a shadow of legitimate authon^. 
French control of the Subahdar of the Deccan, on 
govenunmit of the Carnatic was traditionally '^c^dent. enabled 
SipWx to put lorti . very pluosible ca«. wtadj tta 
found it difficult to controvert, but which was utterly at 
with the facts. As the English did not care to accept Dupl^ 
theories, their plausibility mattered little ; and the French pa^ 
I heavily for being able to declare that Dupkix had been appointed 
* Nawab of the South by competent Moghul authont^ 

It has been usual to consider that m rccalUng Bussy m 75^ 
Lally was stupidly giving up the fruits of Dupleix cy* 
let os consider what tbofse fruits were. In the plaw, ^ 

Deccan expedition withdrew from the critical field o opera lo 

the Carnatic—a relatively considerable body of tn»f» ‘ 

comparably the ablest French officer; 

^ possible that the long and indecisive struggle ^ 

might have been considerably modified, the I'renc ompany 
might not liave tx-en disgusted with grandfloquent “ 

victories which produced nothing but renewed w^, Dupl^ 
might have remained at Pomiicbdryt and the course o su q 
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affairs bcDD changed- In the second place, while the expedition 
secured great territorial concessions, it was never more than just 
self-supporting, save in so far as in the early days Bussy and 
his companions remitted to Pondichery the proceeds of Salabal 
Jane’s munificcnoe. Once the treasuries of Hydcrahad a^ 
Aurangabad had been emptied, Bussjr was continually m straits 
for money. When he left the Deccan he claimed as due to him 
from the Company considerable sums which he had had to advance 
for the maintenance of bis troops- It appears then that the 
advantages derived from Bussy's exploits were showy rather than 
substantial, and that the poUcy which sought them was funda- 
mentaUy unsound. The Deccan was not worth conquering. 

Yet this expedition merits the closest attention, for it showed 
how a body of Europeans might dominate an Oriental court, the 
dangers to which they would be exposed, the advantages wluch 
they could hope for. Clive’s relations with Jafar All were just 
the as Bussy's with Salabal Jang. In both cases tlie prince 
was weak, untrustworthy, solely dependent in fact upon the 
Europeans w*ho had given him his throne. In both cases tliis 
European ^vredominance roused the bitter jealousy of the Muham¬ 
madan nobles who intrigued for the support of other European 
oations in overthrowing that predominance. In both cases the 
finan cial administration was so weak that the prince was alwa^ 
in diflicullies for money and constantly threatened by an impaid 
army. In both cages financial difficulties compelled the co^on 
of territory which still was not adequate to the public necessities. 
In both cases the European leaders secured amaang rewards 
for their services. In both cases they avoided all appearance of 
independent authority and aimed at directing affairs from behind 
the screen of the native government. 

It is not too much to say that Bussy’s example was con¬ 
stantly before the eyes of Clive in those uncertain, exciting years 
which followed the capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daula. Less 
smooth and deboonairc, liis forceful character and more secure 
position enabled him to obtain an even greater ascendancy than 
Bussy had been able to establish ; the superior wealth of Bjcngal 
pennitted greater scope than the sun-scorched, rocky plains of 
the south ; hut apart from these differences in character and 
position, Clive had to cncouiitor the same problems as Biis^, and 
commonly adopted tlic solutions vrhich I he latter had devised. 
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the policy or dupleix 

B FFORE tiic exploits oi Dupleix aiid Bussy tod produced 
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in India had varied much. In the ex- 
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India and knew nothing of English privileges.^ Neither 
Madras nor Pondichdry were in the least accustomed to live in 
dread of the Nawab's displeasure. They avoided causes of 
dispute—that was natural in a purely trading society—^but 
Dupleix had formd the Europeans in, this position when he 
assumed the govemment in 1742, and had enjoyed its benefits 
lor several years before his mind turned from commercial to 
political me^Utations. TbE independent position of Europeans 
in the Carnatic was the starting-point irom which his policy 
developed. 

His motives in supporting Chanda Sahib in his attempt on 
Arcot were simply to strengthen that position. He expected 
two things. One was that the new Nawab would favour French 
trade, tlwt the subordinate officials would be less disposed than 
ever to mterfene with goods destined for the French settlement. 

I The second was the enlargement of French territory ronnd 
Pondich&y, involving an increase in the Company's permanent 
revenues, and also the establishment of a considerable wealing- 
centre unikr its own jurisdiction. But in all this there was 
nothing new. The English had sent an embassy to the great 
Moghul thirty years before to procure the grant of villages which 
they desired for exactly the same reasons. How little Dupieix 
foresaw the development of his political ideas is shown by his 
attitude towards Muza^ar Jang after the victory of Ambur. He 
is " a leech to be got rid of as soon as possible." The principal 
purpose of the French contingent ts to guard Chanda Sahib against 
him. Then; is no trace of any idea of political predominance. 
Chanda Sahib is still his own master. It is he who elects to 
attack Tanjore instead of Trichinopoly in 1749. He flies to 
Poiidichfiry, dragging the French army after him, on the approach 
of Nasir Jang in 1750, 

This absence of real political motive explains why Dupleix 
felt such surprise and indignation at the English support afforded 
to Mulianunad Ali. He had not interfered when they attacked 
Tanjore ; why should they act differently ? * 

His conespondence with Floycr, the Governor of Fort St, 
David, abounds with protests of this nature." I>Vlten the Fn g1it ;b 


* Pkib. Cmui, MottIi s, 1744- 

* " n poavftit cruin 4 t'iiiunobUit^ dci Analaia cl iiu'ils imltcrcuent u cacrec- 
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occupy Tiruvendipurain, he does not question t^ir right to do 
50 but complsins that they ought to have given bini uoira 
inkead ol pullwg dovm the French Hags. On theu- sending help 
to MuhanunEd Ali* he observes that in the past Kiiropeans 'iC 
never intervened in disputes between a European and a county- 
power. and that this is the only poUcy possible lor thejn in IntU^ 
He was unaware that he had inaugureted a policy which was to 
revolutionise Uie situation and render the traditional acquicsrance 

impossiblfi. ^ i l 

In that respect his English opponents saw the actual beanng 
of his policy more clearly than he did liimself. as is evinced by 
their preparations for rusistaiice in the autumn of 1749 - 
then, however, and for long after, their attitude w^ detemuned 
by trade rather than poUtical considerations. Tlicy w^e de¬ 
fending the commercial pri-idleges of the Company. Jiof tig g 
for predominance in Southcrri India. TJie treaty to ^ i 
agreed at the close of 1754 shows how far they still were from 
having imbibai the poUtical ideas which Duphmt had m the 

interval developed. j 

That development may be said to date from the death ot 

NMii J.I.* in 1750. Up UH then Dnpta '"">>4 

been perfectly content with Nasir Jang as SubaMor. He had 

inst concluded an amicahlc arrangement with him. Hut i^ 

death and the accession of Muaaffar Jang 

his aims and ambitions. Muaaffar Jang, him Ch^da Sahib. 

owed his position solely to the French. So^cert^ 'TCiv 

support that he insisted on Dupleix giving h™ a French hod^ 

guard. His death proved the need of such assis ance. ^ ^ 

successor, Salabat Jang, enjoyed the 

and needed the same adventitious help Sut 

outworn Moghul insUtutions, the Subahdar of 

the lord of the south. The Nawab of Arcot was his nommee. 

the kings of Mysore and Tanjore were his tributan^, 

The change of portion is indicated at once hy^e ^ _ 
that were mSe. At Pondichiry Muaaffm Jang ° 

the French Masulipatam and recognused Dupleix as his F 

south of the river Kistna. But as yet Dupleix was Prep^;“ 
to take full advantage of these grants. He a on^ ^ 
Chtinda Saliib as the Nawah of Arcot, which 
establishment of numerous obstacles m the way o g„»c«enr 

poUtical power. t)n the death of Muaafiarji^^™«^r 

confirmed all his grants to the French ; and presently gi 
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to hear of new demands. To the town and district of Masuli- 
patam was added the adjoming district of Condavir. Then, as 
the ascendancy which Dussy established over Salahat Jang 
became more evident, and as Chanda Sahib grew restive under 
the grow'ing restraint imposed on him, there appear wider Ideas 
of the advantage which might be taken of the situation. It 
occurs to Dupleix that the Deputyship might be made use ol, 
and a curious intrigue emerges mth that object in view. 

That causes of dissatisfaction would arise against Chanda 
Sahib was as certain os that day follows night. He was indebted 
to Dupteix and the Company, and probably to half Pondichery 
besides : Oriental state-debtors have ever been bad paymasters. 
His collections in the revenue year 1750-51 cannot have amounted 
to much, and had possibly been expected to amount to more, 
rinancial diderencas thus almost certainly arose between the 
ahjes. Tlien again there was the conduct of the war. At 
Ambur, in Tanjom, and against Nasir Jang, Chanda Sahib had 
displayed no military talent; he had rather given grounds for 
doubting his personal bravery. In the campaign against 
Muliammad All at Trichinopoly, the French therefore took a 
more decided part and gave commands rather th.’^n offered advice. 
Chanda Sahib took this hardly—as was inevitable ; he is alleged 
with great probability to have written to Delhi complaining that 
Salabat Jang was delivering the whole country into the hands 
of the Christians, and that the True Faith would be trodden 
down unless he received a faiman for Arcot from the Emperor 
hijiiscU,^ 

We have already seen how tins scheme was counter-worked 
by another, intended to establish Dupleix’ authority.* In 
writing to the Company, Dupldx ascribes this to Hussy; * but 
it is ill the last degree unlikely that Bussy should have taken 
action aflectirrg so profoundly the rektiotis of Dupleix and 
Qianda Sahib without full instruction from his superior. In 
disclaiming the autbor^Iiip of the scheme, Dupleix was probably 
only evading the responsibility for what he feared would give 
his conduct too aggressive an appearance; and be commended 
it to the Company with the irresistible argument that this grant 
would relievo the Company from the need of sending funds for 

I Bufiny to flufillL’lK, SL'^tciubcr 1 , 1751 {Atim- p-»Ur Cutkhr», p. di), 

■ Set? p, A6, supra. 

■ IhspJeLi td fhu Compvty, tebfUAry 19, i;5St " \Wy irouwr^ iin 
muni auqticl nc m'aLtcn4oii poL Ciibl lu pur diivmgc; dg M* de Buasy/' 
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its invistotEDt, and with assurancjes that the grant only tended 
to the complete tranquillity of the French in the Carnatic,^ 

The real motive* however* seems to have been the dispossession 
, of Chanda Sahib. On receiving the parawana," writes Bussy* 

" I think you sliould summon Chanda Sahib and his son, 
them they may sit quiet, as you are Kawab of the Camatic* 
and take all the troops on your account.” • Dupleix* however, 
preferred to wait until he had raedved from Delhi the confinna- 
' tion of Salabat Jang's parawana ; and great pains were taJcKn 
to keep the matter unknown to Chanda Sahib. In March 175^ 

» it is said that a confirmative parawana was sent him to loll his 
suspicions,* and a letter is quoted which, however suspect by 
origin* beam within it all the marks of probability; " * 
assnied*" Buasy is said to have written. ” that Chanda Sahib 
has sent proposals to Muhammad Ah Khan, telling him he felt 
he should never he anything but a slave of the Governor s and 
1 only be Nawab in appearance —scfuit Nobab ij<i tti pHniurts , 
and therefore proposed to leave him in peace at Trichinopoly, 
and himself to witlidraw to Arcot." They were* Bussy continues, 
^ to help each other against all enemies, even against the French.* 
I The question of Chanda Sahib was determined by his death. 
* But Dupleix' parawana was used, as we have seen, to justify 
his claims against the English * and when Murtam Ali became 
Nawab* he was only Dupleix' deputy.* 

Thus Dupleix attempted to solve the problem of governmg 
the Carnatic. Tlie difficulty of controlling Chanda Sahib had 
rendered a revolution necessary. But when Dupleix deci 
on becoming Nawab, he had no intention of imdertakioe the 
administration in person. " f shall immediately name a Nawa 

I [* e a naib or deputy] who will be diarged with all the detad of 
the province ... and it will be he who will render me aocount 

ol the revenues* , * , 

In actual fact Dupleix did not find this scheme practicable 
for Law's surrender and the other French reverses ol 175a an 
1753 left only a aniErll part of the Caniatic at his disposal- 


* Bussy to DupldJi, October I j, 4751 . oA.^ .p-JK'- 

•Ga^eu. MMr. p. 65 : cf. Bu«y to n.ipkw. April 17 . 175 - “f- 
Alim- pitur ia ihtfririt. - Na- ^ 

< Hswsy (p Upplriat, Muidi 7. 175J. tp- GodvlKu. 

‘ St^ tL dated 10 •*!*■ ^uplcui Ripam 

■ Btiplclx to Bii6By, Oclolicr sS. f 7i '• twit™*PP' 
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when he appointed Murtaza All Najt> of Arcot, was he so impmdent 
as to entrust him with the general collection of revenues. That 
was conhded to PafKiiva Pillai, a creature of Madame Dupieix ; 
and the malversations and oppressions of this man are credibly 
asserted ^ to have equalled anything done tiiat way by Indian 
revEoue-coliectors. 

The system thus established so far as French power extended 
in the Carnatic was rather the result of circumstances than the 
fruit ol political meditation^ It foUowed the conr^ which 
would have been adopted by any aduunistrator of the eighteenth 
century, Nor was Dupleix even the first to adopt the system. 
The Dutch had encountered sitnilor problems as their power bad 
extend^^d over the island of JavUn They tcxi had shrunk from 
interference in tlie complicated admiuistratioa of a large subject- 
population- They also had found themselves ignorant of native 
law and custom ; th^ir functionaries were skilled rather in valuing 
spices and measuring cloth than in dealing with political or 
judicial problems ; they suffered native institutions to stands 
and contented themselves with the control of the native prinoeSp 
because they had no idea iiow to replace them. 

Sudi too was the position of Dupleix in the Camatic. Evim 
had he wished to do sOp he could not possibly have established 
a Enrope-an administration. He lacked the^knowleclge that 
would have been required. His subordinates at Pondich^ry 
were ignorant alike of the language and the customs of the 
people. He could not do other than preserve all the forms and 
all the abuses of the native government. The only administrative! 
function in which he was interested was the collection of revemijB ; 
and the sole change that he introduced there was that the proceixis 
were paid at Pondich&y instead of at Arcot* Bussy in the 
Deccan* as we have seenj showed the way to control and manage 
a native Court ; Dupleix in the Camatic carried the process a 
stage farther. Bussy's career offers a lair parallel with the first 
government of Clive; Dupkix' idc^ of government in the 
south correspond with those which the English followed in Bengal 
from Clive's first departure till the Company resolved to stand 
forth as Diwan. 

Tliis is not the only respect in which French examples affered 
a rriiod^^l and a warning to the English, There was also the 
acceptance of private presents. On hearing of the terms of 
Godcheu's provisioim] treaty* Bussy at once marked what seemed 

* B/ Coitm. 
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to him a fatal obstacle to its obsetvance. On the stipulat ion that 
neither side should in future take part m the quarrels of native 
princes, he remaiks : " It is little likely that either side will keep 
this promise j all know how easily an ascendancy may be cstah- 
Itshed over -Asiatics, , . , The soUd ad^-antages that one has 
found in doing so are powerful motives," * Private advantages 
were incxtiicahlv intetwuveo witli the policy of Dupleix. How 
far such motives weighed with him or Bussy would be hard to say. 
It is unlikely that they weighed much in Uie later stages of their 
careers, for then ambition bad been aroused in them ; whatever 
they had been before, they became men playing great parte 
on a great stage, and, engrossed in the development of their 
plans, they could not in the mtoidcatian of action have b™ moved 
overmuch by thought of resultant opulence. Dupleix at all 
events staked the wealth which lus poUcy brought him upon 
the success of that policy. Had he won, there would have been 
no questions of his accounts or any debt due from the Company, 
he would have had ample opportumti® of settling that. ) 
with this adventure of the French, just as later on with the English 
in Bengal, we find the same mixture of public and private motives; 
of public and private advantages, even among the foremost., 
while the rank and file of both nations arc too apt not even to 
mix their motives. As in policy, so too here the French showed 
ns the way . 

We need not dwell upon the advantages which the leaders 
1 found, Bussy's fortune was of unknown amount, but it enabled 
liim to hny an estate and marry the daughter of the Due de 
I Rohan, When Dupleix was recalled, he was actually negotiat- 
ling for the purchase of an estate. D'Aigenson's comment on hia 
return recalls Walpole's description of Clive. '* Ah over estate 
and diamonds." ■ Nor were tlieir subon^tes forgotten. We 
have already mentioned the donation which the French ofiSi^is 
demandtdand received before Tatijore.and the subsequent mutmy 
of thirteen who bad not been thus inspired for war. But the great 
Ificld for such harvests was the Deccan. A French surgeon writes 
Erom Pondichiry in 1752: '* AU who go make immense 
none returns without a considerable sum; M. \iiicens, .a e 
* Bu^y Gedebeq. Octob&r aj. t7S4 (Duptci*. Kipanf* i G^hett, pp. api, 

i^Ehtpleli KMivtd tlm dialrltl o4 Vulsdavur m « i^**^ 
ith Clival. Md the Pmich Company aJlowea him to ^Joy iu 

b thoir po-o-to ^ to pov^^ty *>7 

I ihJtH byftba CotiipsuT)f'«JiJiiil“ity^ 
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Duplets' son. has jtjst brought back ^.ooo gold mpees, each 
worth i6 silver ones —lo say nothing of pagod.'U, silver nipces. 
and jewels, with whicli they are overwhelmed in that coimtry, 

. . . M. Kerjean, M. Dupleix’ nephew, has just arrived with at 
least as much to go to Golconda is every one's ambition, but * 
that is a privilege reserved for the favourites of the Court. . ■ • * 

At first Dupleix reported oU this freely enough, observing that 
it would facilitate the recruitment of the Company's officers. The ^ 
Company, however, saw matters in a somewhat different light. 
From the very first the private receipt of presents had been 
forbidden.* When in 1740 Nawab Safdar Ali gave Uiree villa^ * 
to Dumas in jagir as a reward for the shelter wliich his wile 
and mother had found at Pondichery, Dumas had had to obtain 
the Company’s leave before he could enjoy them. The Company 
nU'W sought and obtained from the Ministers a decree of the 
Council of State, prohibiting again the receipt of presents by any 
servant, civil or military, of the Company.* Dupleix' answer to 
this is remarkable. It is clear, he says, from the precautions 
taken by the Company, that its only purpose is to appropriate to 
itself the rewards of valour and good service, without troutiling • 
about the justice of the proceeding.* 

Tlic only result of the Company’s action was to convert the 
presents received from the country powore from a public and 
avowed into a private and concealed matter. Dupleix was 
permitted to enjoy tlie jagh' granted him by Muzaflar Jang. 

The rest hid what they could not openly defend. But the example 
of these swift and easy fortunes afiected, as such examples 
always must, every servant ond officer in the service. Nor were 
they well prepared to resist the contagion of such examples. The 
practice of paying officials by means of fees received from the . 
public had of course been imported from Europe in the early days 
of the Company; and in India the practice had attained a develop¬ 
ment in accord with the character of the oonntry, where presents 
formed the normal. legitimate, respectable reward for domg 
one’s duty. Dupleix' adnunistration was honeycombed with 
what to-day wc should call flagrant ooTTuption. Presents for , 
giving a favourable award in an inheritance suit, for restoring . 

^ FfmeJi Corttip%nvUm^^ 

■ of Juiimry quotAj in Ihc* of fA4* 

p. B. 

* Decjw JnBfi 15^50 (copy in P^R., No. S4, f. latrr 

ticcrcc to tliP wrap purp^K^h datfii tJ«*mber 30, 1751 - 

* Ciiltm, pi 3 ^. 
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a dismissed official to his post, for attending a native Mredding for 
pajTng markE of respect to pecjple of rank ^such was the every¬ 
day practice, the nndeviating example. 

k It was natural then that his subordinates should have been 

* deeply afiected by the sight of the sudden fortunes which men 
acquired in the service of the country powers. It was bound 
to demoralise them, and it did. All possible means of making 
money were eagerly soi^ht after and grasped at. Tire instruc- 

* tioBS to Godehcu of 1733, the instructions to Lally of 1757, show 
how alarmed were people in France at the reports they had 

k received.* 

Even in 1750 Dupleix complains of the Company’s servants 
whom interest turns aside from duty,* Leynt describes his officers 
as spoilt by the independent commands they have enjoyed, and 
unwilling to march unless they are to be well paid for it,* The 
unfortunate Lally finds peculation running through every b^ch 
of tlie service. The charge for feeding artOlery bullocks is re¬ 
duced from 21 to X2 rupees a month on the express condition that 
nothing need be paid to the commanding officer,* The lands 

i ol the Company are aJwayslet below their value to renters who can 
be changed at pleasure and so have to pay for their position. 

* Lahy mentions a coconut garden tlic rent of wliich was raised 
from 450 to gooo livrcs.* M Orrae observed, " Wars in India 
always make immense private fortunes " : ’ and how familiar 
sounds this short passage from Lally's instructions; “ As the 
tioublea in India raised a great number of new and sudden priv'ate 
estates, the same system still reigns at Fondich^ry, where tliose 
who have not yet made a fort une hope to make one by the saiM 
means, and those who have dissi pated one hope to m ake another, * 

^ This tcndeni^ under Dupleix' govern meut, altliough it may 
not have been so vigorously developed as It was under Leynt, 
was well known in France, and must be included among^ the 

S causes which discredited his management. But his main failure 
lay in finanoe, giving colour to the reports of misinajiagcinent or 

' SctP Oi^ry cf Ananda Kanga Piilm, vnL i. ji, !: vol. iL pp. ftp JS- 

-r ^41-343. tt fthoDld bti dbsinwl that the iltarfut rticiMtli thos^ inoilmts as 

* IaII^ tvtu nrtl fo ttend ihp Cain|fiuiy^5 ln»pB ulone uptai any 

Pxpihlilian. 

^ Diiplcii to ihf: Cotnptuny. Oclabcrj. 1750 ik* 

* AUmairr, p, 31. n. ^ Lally^H Mdmmrf, p. i4* * . P 

* Lctfpr to n.il. (Orm'&MSS-p IpiJtii h- 44^)* 
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rc^ery. It hss been strenuously ar^ed that Dupleix made hts 
wars pay for thomselves ; but never was such a delusion. His 
collections in the Carnatic are imknow'n—he sedulously oon- 
ceakd them ; so is the expenditure which was mvoived by his * 
wars — for a similar reason. But in spite of tiiese defects in onr ^ 
knowledge, we have ample evidence to show that his policy 
involved a heavy expenditure out of the funds provided for other 
purptses by the French Company, The figures oa which this 
conclusion depends are controversial — but if incorrect, they may 
be presumed to err in his favour, for they are furnished by him* 
self. From his statement of receipts and expenditure it appears , 
that between June 30, 1748, and April 25, 1754, he detained 63 
lakhs of rupees at Pondichdry in bullion, while he received from 
Europe and the other factories a net amount of 41 1 lakhs in 
merchandise. As he returned to Europe during this period 
car|[oes amounting to only 62 J lalchs, he therefore expended at 
Pondichdry out of the Company's funds more than 42 laths. 
Out of tliis he paid ofl more than 7 lakhs of debt contracted 
during the previous war, leaving expenditure on current affairs 
amounting to 34J lakhs. ^ Now the normal and pennitted cx- * 
penditure at Pondichdry and Karikal amounted to lakhs a 
year,* Let us assume that between June 30,1748, and April 25, • 
1749, Dupleix spent twice as much—^ liberal allowance, to 
cover the cost of the siege and the repairs involved. Dten in five 
years Dupleix spent 30 lakhs of the Company’s money, to say 
nothing of the old revenues. These amounted to over 5 lakhs 
in that period.® That gives out of the Company's money and old 
revenues an average annual expenditure of 7 lakhs—more than 
three times the normal. In other words, the Company's funds 
had to provide an annual sum of 4| lakhs for the war, without ^ 
which Dupleix could have increased the Company's investment by 
near 50 per cent. The Company thus had to pay what w'os, 
relativ'eiy to its annual imports, a great sum towards Dupleix* W 
war, at a time when he was assuring it that the war was costing 
nothing. 

So much appears certain. And while this contribution from 
the Company's funds was large when compared with Ihc . 
amoimt of the investment, and enormous when compared with * 

FigutiA taken litpui the aUtpoiciit DupMx' i /a Iriir* 

dv. 5i>Nr Goiifhru. 

* £la.T Cdndral dei daied Ffitrnaty 17, 174^ (4rirAiVps dn 

■ Campiif;ttu, Pil£*t 14 C and D. 
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the iisiml annual expenditure* it wa^ no small pert of liie 
total expenditure involved by the war. The English expendi- 
hiie during the three yeais in which tliey took an active part 
amounted to ii or k lakhs a year. It seems likely then that the 
French expenditure was met to the extent of at least a quarter out 
of the Company's funds. Considering that Dupleix and Chanda 
Sahib enjoyed the Carnatic revenue undisturbrf for less than a 
year, we may well doubt whether the country furnished more than 
another quarter towards the wax expenditure. The balance was 
fumishedp partly by the contributions of Mysore and Murla^ 
Alip partly by the treasure of Nasir Jang, much of which Dupleix 
was obliged to expend on the war,, borrowing it either out of his 
own private purse or out of those of the other sharers. 

It appears then that a considerable proportion of tlie Fren^ 
Company's funds were absorbed by Dupleix ; and that he sue* 
ceeded no better than did the English then or later in making 
war in the Carnatic pay for itself. like the Deccan, it was too 
poor* It was ruitious to dispute it against another Europe^ 
power. Dupleix' schemes and policy demanded a wealthier 
province than cither the Carnatic or the Deccan for their 
realisatbiip 
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CHAPTER r 


THE OVERTHROW OF SlRAj-HD-HAtT-A 

T he events which foUowed the conclusion of Godeheu's 
treaty showed how impossible it was for French and 
EngKsbat that moment to live side by side wi^out 
disputes. By the treaty it was arranged t^t each slmiild 
remaun in possession of the districts which it act y , • 
Even that gave birth to dliBcdties. Both pities claimed certain 
districts. When commissaries were appomted to detennine 
these differences, they too fell to wrangling. montlui after 

their nomination, they were tccallcd, to let their tempers cot , 
four months later they were set to work ^aw. 
piirpcisc^ Quarrels ai^d protests nparly led to 
party accused the other of encroachments ; and the discussion.', 
liad no result except to exasperate both sides.* 

Nor were tliese difficulties confined to tbe districts l^ng 
between the umlisputtid possessions of French and English. 
Tlic French entered territories near Ttichmopoly which were 
alleged always to have obeyed Muhammad AJi. 
sent an expedition to raise revenue in Madura and Tinnevi^y, 
and tlireatcned Miirtaza Ali at Vellore. These mounts ataost 
led to breaking off tbe truce. Duval dc Uynt. who m 
1755 had come down from Bengal as Governor o on i ery, 
demanded sharply how the English dared to make 
in Madura and TinneveUy, which belonged to is a _ 
King of M>'Sorc.* Kgot replied with iierfcct troth that 
the French nor the Mysoreans had had a foot in ose c s 
all the war,* A.s for Vellore, Uyrit threatened to march to ita 
assistance if it was attacked.® All this led to a reviva o 

' Tltr C«uni»«ia- Pt^^dtap, lySS-sC. Sundry Book, ct the Milltniy 

DcpartiHfiil o( tlic Rjjtjpids. 

* Htr«,'.Mi*dilton.ciii whichOfmctll1al=i#t K^ler leni^h Ihw il .leacrrc*. 
» Ijrimt to Plgnt. August 16, 175 s {fftitch Cnrrrtptmdfmri. 

* Pigol 10 Lc^l. Augiut i7. >75^ (dWtt-)- 
* Lpyril 10 Pigol. Jnnuary 7, 
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dispute as to who was the legitimate Nawab. T^5Tit argued 
ttiat all rents and reventies were due to Sabbat Jang; Psgot 
bluntly answered that the latter could never he recessed 
** while his only support seems to be a Jarge body of French 
troops." ^ It b on the whole surprising that w-ar did not break 
out again iji the Carnatic before it declared in Europe 
The reason is probably to be found in the fact that in the first 
half of 1756 both nations -were concerned with events in the 
pcccan rather than in the Carnatic. LejTit was sending re- ’ 
inforcements to support Bussy in his difficulties i Pi got whs 
prepaiiug an expedition to take advantage of them. .4nd then 
in the middle of the 5rear came the sudden news of Calcutta 
seized by Siraj-ud-daub* 

To what e^ftent this misfortune was due to what had 
happened in the south is uncertain. Holviiell rebtes that on 
his death’bed Ahvirdi Khan solemnly warned his young suc¬ 
cessor* Siraj'ud-daub, against the ambitions of the Europeans. 

This has been denied by Company's servants better informed 
and on the whole more truthful than HoIwclL^ But wfule the 
death-bed^ may easily enough have been but a piettrrestjuf: 
additmn* it is difficult to l>cHeve that the death of Aiiw^r-ud- 
din Khan, the death of Nasir Jang, the position which Bussy " 
established at the court of Salabat Jang, were regarded with 
that apathy whicti Hoi well's enemies would have us believe. 

We know at all events that Alivirdi Khan w-as so shocked at 
N^ir Jangs death that he threatened the Trench in Bengal 
with the seizure of tlidr proj^erty * Incurious and apathetic 
as Indians may have been* the slaughter of two Muhammadan 
pnnees and the tutelage of a third by the infidel wTtc not events 
to be passed over without comment at a Muhammadin Court, 
t matters little whether Alivirdi Khan solemnly warned his 
grandson or not none can doubt that these things were virell 
calcnbtfid to raise suspicion and distmat in the mind of the 
young Nawab. 


" February 5 imd t?5« 

Stmiiarj^ulboriNCd itir and fniitlcsa conJcn-nc«i hud betn pto^ k 

in NortJi Ammat. SJLirp complainto came iixnn tlie W^t Aipoin 
MtUcnitnUi, Frcncii aiid English not avoid qtuimUliLg wherevrr they 


* Watlfl in the y/ Pcmifuiitin ; cf, also Watt^ Id I be 

re^UJtliriB B^-tigid. wither l farther 

u ^ will be iauitJ ju S. C. HilFfi adiiiirabltf coUcctioti. 
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the OVERTHHOW OF SIRAJ-lID-DAtILA IIS 

All the otiicr causes asserted to have produced the terrible 
outbreak were evidently urged and pressed mainly in order 
to discredit the Governor of Calcutta, Kogcr Drake. He and 
hb Council are alleged to l^ve proUcted a runaway wbasc 
wealth the Nawab wished to seize, but which they wished to 
■bhare i they are alleged to have insulted the messenger whom 
the Nawab sent to demand his surrender; and while ih^ 
accusations may well enough he true, their truth hardly merits 
^ the trouble of discussion. Such motivea wotdd scarcely have 
turned back the Nawab in tlie very act of making against 
bis only dangerous rivaL Tlie English were beheved to have 
been strengthening their lortificatioiis: the Nawab sent them 
I an order to reduce them works to their funner condition ^ and 
^ to this demand the English teplkd that they must be prepared 
to defend themselves against a French fleet. Surely it was 
thb reply, reacting upon suspicions and fears already formed, 
which brought the Nawab and his army to a Biidden halt at 
Kajmahal on their way to Pumea. He surely feared that ttc 
Europeans were preparing to repeat in Bengal what they ha 
perpetrated in the Carnatic. Why otherwise should he harre 
sent threatening tnessages at tlie same moment to the Frenc 
and Dutch ? Nor is this view mconsistetit wiUi ius subsequent 
treatment of them. After the easy capture of Calcutta, he was 
persuaded that for him at least Europeans had no terrore. 
He could govern them, he ..said,..with a pair of shppeis. He 
did^not, therefore, attack thandemagore and Chinsuia after 
be had taken Fort William, because he had ceased to bar 
them. 

On May 17, Biraj-ud-daula received the English ans^r 
regarding their defences, and at once marched back to Murshn^- 
bod, which be reached on June 1. On the outskirts of that city 
at Kasimbajtaar was an English factory, important both on 
account of the silk which it provided for the Company and the 
intcnioursc with the Nawab’s durbar which its situation iiiat^ 
possible. Tlic factory was fortified, but its garrison consi^d 
of only fifty men, and its guns were small and honpxombed 
iivith mst. It was blockaded ou May 31. On June 3 the Nawa 
demanded the chief's presence. This wa.^ William Walts, a 
man of some service, and possessing a talent for ip oraacy 
which was later on to he fully displayed. By threats he was 
forced to sign a jiaper promising to raze the 
Cfilcutta^ to cease passing the goods ul natives as Eng is h 
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to iifTotd no shelter to thD subjects at CaJeiitta, Next 

day the factory was siirrendered** 

At this time Fort WiUkiii was m as wretched a state as 
Madnis in 17^6. It had long been so. Li 1742* after the 
:MarritIias had be^m their devastatiotis in Bcng^, and when 
Indhin politics were manifestly growing precarious, the TtaJjan 
engineer Forresti and the English officer. Major Knipe, coti- 
demnetl it as untenable. But Knipc went on to Madras^ and 
Forresti was dismissed as an extravagant schemer. In 1747 Com¬ 
modore CirifTm declanid the place to be indefensible. Captain 
Fenwick in vain attempted to induce the Piesidenl to erect 
works vrhirb would include the fatal church that commanded 
the gorges of all four bastions. The captain of artillery infonned 
the Council that there was not an cmbrasurif fit to hold a gun 
or a carriage fit to mount one : the Council only ipesolvcd that 
his letter was irregular. So in 175^* spite of nuincraiis plans 
and calculations, Fort WiMam still stood with great windows 
cut in its curtains, with ont-buildings masking the fire of the 
bastions^ with nunons walls unfi^t to bear a gun, and looking 
fttore like a deserted Moorish fort than a European stronghold.® 
Nor was the place better o 3 for a garrison. The necessity 
of resisting the French had confipeUcd the Council at Madras 
to detain tJiere batch after hatch of rccniits destined for Bengal; 
tfetw^cen 1750 and 1754, beto men liad been thus detained. Be¬ 
sides this, ^ngal had sent down at least two detachments, 
of whom returned. The garrison, therefore, was excep¬ 

tionally w'eak. ft amoimted to only 190 men, mo&t of whom 
were the liiilf-castes known at Madras as Topasscs. The MiJitin 
WBS embodied, but^ when sailors had tx^en drafted oil to the 
shipping, there remained in all only 350 fighting men* together 
with a useless body of untrained Armenians and others,® Nor 
was the commandant a mao to make good by skill hfe lack of 
nnmlxirs. He is said to liave been on the point of being broke 
before the attack; and for his military capacity, be kept that 
to himscll^ 


^ Halwrl] (letter to ihc Ccmpoity, Novif;nhRf Jys6) ODfn|ilajjtn of ihti ^ 
a d-ofijhee for tw^ty-fdnr lioun, h& niif^ht hnvr tlrlayeiJ ihv JiiSviiftce «i 
for many awys. Am this VValli rejoan* tMl I he diort dtfccep 

Ell CaJcuttn pmvM lhat the I<a:dtntaMaar itLiilury nw Kint^nabJ? (WaOH 

tD1 hft Campdjiy, jHJiujiry 30, 1757). 

* Sec Old Wiitiiim, vd. Lf. 

Mailms, July 17, and tfi Uic Company, November 

* ftuEwf-ll f(1 the Company, KovfttitK^r jn, 1756, 
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Tl)e dcfcrsce o[ Calcutta would in any case have teen a 
matter of great difficulty; Lut the plan actuaUy adopted, of 
trying to deleJld the streets of the towTi. was probably the worst 
that could have been chosen. It meant that the enemy would 
have cover to get up within dose range; that they would be 
able to threaten the rear of every post, since all the aventics 
could not be adequately guar dud; tlwt all the ad^-antages of 
European dLsdplinc and firen^ontrol were at^doned. An 
enterprifdng leader would have led his men out into the open, 
and sought an opportunity to bring the enemy under the rapid 
fire of tu5 field-pieces; a pradent commander would have bloMfU 
up the houses and the church that overlookeil the fort, thrown 
up earth behind the windows in the ctrrtains. and destroyed the 
outhouses that prevented the cross-fire of the southern bastions. 
Rut spirit was lacking for the first of thrse operations; and 
private interest was too strong for the second.* 

In spite of the encouragement he had received from the 
surrender of Kasitnbazaar, Siraj-ud-daula still hesitated about 
attacking Calcutta with nothing but his own resources. He 
demanded help from the Frcndi and Dutch, and even offered 
to bestow Calcutta on the former in ret\im for tlieir assistance** 
This could not be given. Even in the Carnatic, the English had 
steadily refused to co-operale in any attack on the ancient 
posscflfdons of the Freuch ; a similar reason compelled the 
French refusal in Bengal, nor is there any evidence that they 
wititichd to do 

In spite ol this rofiiJ^al, howt^vet^ the Ka^vab preceded to the 
attack. On June i6 an advanced party of bis troofs was 
repulsed in a skirmish, but it was the only success that was on 
this occasion to attend British arms. On the 17th the na I'c 
infantry that had been taken into pay deserted in ^ body, and 
the oortherti part of tlic town was plundered. On the iSth Uie 
English vrere driven from tlieir posts in the town and forced to 


lake refuge in the fort. „ • , f 

Then began a series of desertions almost unparallekd for 
their cowardice and only redeemed by the equally extraordina^- 
fortitude and suflering of others. U was resolved to send the 
women and childrtii aboard ship ; two counciUot^ no y ^o no 


1 11 w 3 a sou) timl there i^aA not ettcninh pnwJw, but i-vcn ^ 

Jl 13 (n the In.3t UcKtre imlikEly ttiM iht Coleutm wotUI h-w 
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leered to accompany them : and without orders allowed the ship 
to ^op down the river out of danger.* lire example was con¬ 
tagions. On the next day, June rg, the novemor and the 
Commandant also fled ; and Holwell, ri^g in tJiis exigency to a 
point of heroism, took command and continued the defence for 
yet another day, after which, his meti being drunk Emd mutinous, 
and the ships obstinately refusing to approach the fort and rescue 
the garrison, he reluctantly surrendered. 

Die fate wJiich awaited him and his companions in captivity 
has been narrated so poignantly by his ovsti pen that there is no 
need to describe again the imprisonment of 146 pi?ople all one 
night in a room not 20 feet square, whence only 23 emerged alive. 
No one has ascribed this event to the persionaJ orders of Siraj-ud- 
daula ; but the many circumstances narrated of him by native 
historians pregnant women ripped open to gratify his curiosity ; 
boatloads of people upset Ln the Ganges for him to watch the 
agonies of the drowning—would go near to justify the reflectian 
that, when the news was brought to him. his flrst feeling must 
have been regrat to have been asleep when so gratifying a tragedv 
was in action.* 

ITjc English refugees found shelter down the river, at Full ah, 
where the chkd people spent the next six months in accusing each 
other of having been the authors of their ccimtncFH misfortune. 
The news reached Madras, as wc have seen, when that Presidency 
was on the eve of dispatching an expedition to the Di.<cciui. On 
hearing of the capture of Ka-simbaaaar, Major KilJpatrick was at 
once dispatched with 200 men to the assistance of Fort William.* 
But when he reaehed the Hiigii. he found he could do nothing 


* '' njoi," write* Hdlwci: with just incliBniilion, " lay with 30 

a ■*' 'he Ju'h jotfi. within sif;ht ef tmr flqg Hying ; euhJ henni ns 

the ciLtmy. without !Hf«aiptbg to n-tum with 
olhtr ahijrt w to our suctwur 01 favour our rutreai " fHolweU'i Koly lo 
MurvnlniiLaiii'ji/Tatrtiie (Lundoo. tfva t7j8>, 

* R«£rut nttcmpia lave been inatlo to show lint ttolwell's narrutivu is falsr 

and that BO Bhiuk H-jl.- inciilcnl looh placo (s« Bengal Pait and July 

Ph- 1 ). But UiE argumwitJi tonployiHl 

c^Eitully ijfuora thi fins) principles of evidence. That Holwell looch^ up 
^ ttjtmttivie with an rye to pkfiuisMjnc olfwt L. possihk cnouRh : hut ilijiit 0 
larj,^ numtar of popla ^aocnied in the Blii£ji Hole ti tirtabliihcd hj- the 
mfience of loo nuuiy ^urrivars and accjuiointancos oT sunrivom tobeshalicn, OJ 
Hrrfwcll s grnwiil vemcity tJ.c prwLut writer htw m pau nn opinion u Mjxine ; 
l.ql rwn lie at tim« approiimalnl to Ihc tmlii ; wc cannot deny on atseftion 
merely beQuac he m,dc it ■ and ho hud too imuty mcmlcs for his assertions lo 
patw wiLhAiii cltw icnf tiny. 

•Tbrnews :rtriv«d CMI July 14 ; ihe delndint^t nilcd juiy =0. 
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except await the rdnforcements which the later and alarmhiB 
news was likely to sumnniOii up. News (it the loss of C^cutta 
was received at Madras on August i6.^ The advice of Clive and 

Admiral Watson was at once sought, 

There were three possible courses which could have been ^ 
taken. The first was to continue the Deccan expedition ^d 
leave Bengal to its fate ; the second, to send a small ex^dibon t 
to reinforce Killpatrick ; the third, to assemble and dispatch -S 
the largest force tliat could possibly be spared. Of 
first was not publtclv avowed, for it represented the selfish desses 
of those who were to have acted as deputies with the expedibon 
to Solabat Jang.* The second represented the views of those 
who believed (rightly) that nevFS would very shortly be received 
of a declaration of war against the French. Their narrow 
particularism naturally met with stroi^ support : but the 
more statesmanlike poUcy—of sending all the inen who could fie 
spared—fortunately was adopted, mainly owing 5 ^, 

wise, and unanswerable arguments of Robert Orme,* He pom e 
out the supreme need of recovering Calcutta, and ur^ the un¬ 
deniable fact upon the CouncU that a small expe^tioti could 
only weaken Madras without vindicating the position ol the 

Englisli ill Bengal, , 

His victory was not won without a struggle. The difficulty 
was brought forward that the President and Council of tort 
Willinm had retained their functions, and could not be 
either to recover Calcutta or return the troops should Ma^ be 
attacked, Tliis specious argument was mel at first by the pro¬ 
posal that the expedition ^ould be independent o t e 
CouncU and should Ijc accompanied by two deputies from 
Just when this had at last been arranged, there arrived a mcmticn, 
of the peccant Council, who protested so loudly at tins super- 
session of the Bengal Civil servants that it was decided not to 
send deputies after aU. Clive and Orme entered dissents from 
this resolution ; and. as it was held impossible to plate a con¬ 
siderable bodv of men tinder the orders of the Btn^ unci, 
because then' they could not be recalled should that become 

‘ It is odJ to linu Ofirns tljc OUl Style w loofi Jitter 175*- 

* l^alVsmd ^Rltt&it. s« Ortnn to Pajme. Novcmtwr 3, 175 *- MSS.. 

• 0™it had hb (sulla : It* ^IIt1f^pl«^d boo* too deticalely 

c*I Miulmi; ht U tjKUSVil oi Uavliii? (iL'uiiiiKlftl 

ihlm rrimim 8 M aA lOdCBHirVg lh£ ItlUlktDg rf 3llS 
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necessary, it was finally settled that the leader of the expedition 
should lie responsrhlc for his military condnrt to the Madras 
CoQiici] who sent him. not to the Bengal t otinril whom he went 
to save. In \new oi the leader chosen, the decision was the best 
that could have iJeen taken,* 

Tile choice of a leader had been nearly as difficult a matter as 
the definition of the powers with which he was to lie invested. 

first candidate was the Governor himself, Pigot. who con¬ 
sidered that if Jic were in command the CoiinciTof Bengal would 
probably offer less opposition to the independent powers which 
the leader was to have. But he altogether lacked military ex¬ 
perience and does not seem to have pressed Us claims/The 
obvious commander by official position was Lawrence, now 
commander-in-cln'cf of all the Company's forces in India ■ but 
dl-healtli precluded him from going. The man who most urged 
his claims to command the expedition was Colonel Adlercron. 
tommimder of the King’s regiment that had corne out wdtli 
Uatsoti s squadron. He was offered find accepted the command, 
but then difficulties arose, first about the return of the troops to 
the Coast in case of need, and second about the reservation of a 
share of the plimder for the Company. He refused to give the 
dcs^d assurances on either of these heads ; and so the Council 
decided at last to entrust the forces to Qivc. Probably they had 
never been enthusiastic about Adlcrcron's going. Their relations 
mill him had been exceedingly difficult; he had had no e.xperience 
of warfare m India; and he was such an intotembly pompous 
and empiy-minded person that none could liave the least opinion 
of hts talent. It was another huk in tliat chrun qf fortnnatq events 
(hat this jneompeteat soldier was not rinally chosen for the 
command,^ 

^ dump, however, involved a delay of some three wccIls, 
for the KoyU Artillery had to be landed, as Adleroron resolutely 
refused to allow it to saU without Iiim, and a iiody of the Com- 


II not only iht BeccDl Gnuiicil. m wu f I* cxp^^. bui «iU«l 

Ih n s at thl*Ktlini!of thenifUloLn' 

tl^n aad iht= thpuEht ^ 4 lokha h.u,R to a 

pnwn 114-1 w not tl.,^ bigbtM opinim o( CoWl CJivc's pn.U«,™ and milcra- 
twjn. there would be no to llw dl3>{pi»table reflectmight make tti lo 
e 4 lTiunilinar>- 4 precedent " (Pub. Dta. imm En|tlanJ, AiiBiial 3, ly;?!. 

* Adfcreitm linnm Hull he had never Wly been tnlmded lo |-n. und 

Vf Ihe errmmand wmiJnleniled to get i|ie Roynl Artilli-rv emharked. 

niter *hiel, It wm, Ihouallt that he Wnul,] a«ree to let 11 BO wltUo„| him. Ailler. 
crow lo J'oif. NnvemtiPff. tyjfi (r.f>.. Home ML*.. No, cu | 3 to> 
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piDV's Artillery with their giins had to bo assembled and em¬ 
barked. All these transactions took np much timej so that it was 
not until Octolwr rfi that the cxptjdition sailed from the Madras 
roads, two months after Ihe nows of the loss of Calcutta had 
been received. The delay had been considerable. “ Yet. as the 
Directors wrote, ■' w'e observe many nnrls of and good 
conduct which deserve our approbation." ’ Indeed, the 
resolve of the Madras Council was clmractenscd by sttch a 
broadness of view, sudi a recognilion of general mterests trans¬ 
cending the local interests of Madras, as are at all limes excep¬ 
tional and precious. , , j vu 

The expedition. ajiaTt from the four ships of the Une and ^e 
frigate which formed Watson's squadron, was composed of Sou 
European troops and looo sepoys. Two hundred of the Eur^ 
peans were furnished by a detachment of Adlercron s negunent r 
the remainder consisted of 103 artiUerymen and four companies 
of the Co.'ist infantry.* They had a prolonged and stormy 
voyage : and only reached the Hugh a few days before Christmas. 
One of tire squadron, howev'er. was driven into Vizagapatam nud 
put back to Madras. She had 250 soldiers aboard, and so Uive 
Itad hardly more than his original numbers when he lan^d and 
was joined by Killpatrick with what troops tlieie were at Fult^. 

He announced his coming io a letter to Siraj-nd^aula which 
he sent to the Nawah's Killedar at Calcutta (or Almagur, as it 
had been renamed) to be forwarded. But the letter was not 
phrased in the usual lomis. The Killedar refused to it, 

and scut to CUve an amended copy, addressing the Kawab 
as *■ Sacred and Godlike lYince." This might have been used. 
Clive said, before the taking of Calcutta, but not now. 
he informed the Nawab that he was come at the h^d such a 
force as had never before been seen in Bengal; that hu hofud 
the Nawab would lake heed to Ins own and his people’s prospenty 
by making satisfaction to the Company for its wrongs, an la , 
ii the Prince was a great warrior, he, Clive, ^ has been 
any time the last ten years mtli imiteviating snec^iss. Adoing 


^ r^ib. DM. froiii Enfiliiiid, Novcmbtir n. 
■'^Return *f the Forwap"' October 5 - i7i^- 
Europcauis irniiiiiittl ^ yisiJ iftrr lli'Cij' lEk^tiin^ 


OnJy a qiinrliir af iho Cciiat 

in Bm gai- 


^ *»Tbc A/nritow-gA wilb nU m Sold suliU^ay »b«uU «x\y iimv«l «t Joa. 
"^rHeturo Gi l-cbrn»fy si, 175?. stows Eujcii«an idlecUviai wU 144 
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(d words, the Etiglish easily overthrew a botiv of troops 
that to oppose their march to Calcutta, occupied the fort 
a aj-baj recovered Fort William on January 2 , ajid plundered 
Hugh on Janaaty lo. 

This vigorous action alarmed the Wawab, whose servants 
propo^d that the French should mediate. This was natural 
enough in ^cw of the assistance English refugees had received at 
the I-rrach factories; hut news had hy now arrived of the 
^laration of war, and no proposal coold have been less aceept- 
? r ... correspondence, the Nawab arrived before 

Galcutta for the s^ond time in the beginning of February. On 
.Jth two deputies^ were sent to hin, to ascertain the terms he 
^ wdU^ to ^ncedo. But he treated them with Irapghrincss, 
declined to withdraw from Calcntta, and terminated a tl^tcnipg 
audience by referring them to bi^ Diwtm. ^ 

nmSf if TS embarrassed, for the Nawab's ap- 

^acJi had 1^ to a general desertion of cooiica and bazaar- 

expedient 

Nosir tTO adopted with great success against 

Th^ “P Nawab’s camp in the early m^ng. 

The e^terpr^ does not seem to havie been particularly wed 

SITn in the^t. and met 

frtarK M n ? Siraj-ud-daula as the fScIi 

^ Subahdar of the Deccan. He at once 

and sent a mcssengei with oflfers 
Udgotiations were shorn of those long delays and 
tedious i^e^ccs usual in Oriental diplomacy. WiDun twm davs 

^ «K plondEr wind, had cmni: into tho Nawsfs. 
po5s^ion, and granted the liberties of fortifying Calcutta as 

cu^ent throughout the provmco. This treaty has been char* 

^ in^ther honourable nor secure,* fccause it did not 

Nawab^lKv'to?^ ifoie or imy guarantee for the 

that honour bad iJlT tt might be answered 

that honour had been avenged by driving the Nawab from 

^ WatEa anij Scfaltcm. 

* ZlphituilMic. The hi^ o} Britisk Pt>^, ,> p. 
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before Calcutta, and that, if the Nawab wished to hmak Ins 
word, no securities could be adequate save supenar military 
force. The second part of the defence is mure coovincuig than 
the fust. The English success had been in no way decisive. 
It had alarmed and huniitiated the Nawab, but it certainly had 
broken neither his power nor his will. The fact is that the peace 
was convenient rather than glorious. There was the 
that Uic French might join the ilawab now that wax had 
declared between tlic two nations: and it was so numifestly 
their interest to do so, that Clive was anxious to put it out of their 


The simultaneous arrival of Clive’s forc(S and the news of 
war created a situation of great difficulty for the hrencli at 
Chandemagore, for it was at once apparent that sbodd the 
English beat the Nawab, tlie ancient neutrality of the Gang<^ 
which depended solely on the Nawab's power to enforce it would 
have hist its sanction, and there would be riotlung to hinder 
an attack on the French factories. Law. the I-rench chief at 
Kasimbazaar, wrote to the Directi^r> Renault dc St. G^^n, 
advising him either to enter into a neutrality with the English 
at once or to join the Nawab before he made peace with tlieni. 

■■ If he makes peace.’* Law added, " witliout Uavmg reeved 
an y htlp from you* you cannot expect bolp from him ii you 

should be attacked." , , , ^ 

The French, however, lacked forces. Lcynt cliumed to have 
received orders from Europe which prevented him from taking 
an active port in Bengal. He also aheged «-ith greater ^geniy 
that he had sent all his available men to Bussy m the Bcc^n, 
and tliat, even bad he had men, he lacked ships to send them 
ond It was not the first time that the Deccan 
fruitful in illustration and suggestion of poUtical methi.Td. h^ 
proved fatal to the achievement of French ^hemes. It ob* 
Ftnicted them in Bengal no less than it had at ’Irichinopo y. ^ 
On CUve's arrival in Bengal, the French Had foUowed Law s 
advice so far as to propose a treaty of i^eutraUty- ng 

1 had replied that they were willing to agree if the French would 
join them against the Nawah.* Tliis the French shrank from 
iaccepting: but when the Nawab was marelung on Calcutta, 
Uhc English offered to relax this stipulation '* As yet we have 


’i Uyrtl to UUy, October t. 175^ (Lcyrii " .VcwfliV. p- ‘9'J; 


Mmoir (ed. JktartinMu], PP^ 
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had ng luiswcr from tliem/' writes Qive on February i, " but I 
think the proposition too advantageous for tliem to dedine, 
uidcss, indeed, thcgentlemon of Chamagone should not be vested 
with powers to enter into engagements of such a nature, which I 
Mmewhat suspect," ^ This offer was suffered to lie unaaswered 
by the French until February 21, when they renewed Uieir pro¬ 
posals for a neutrality within the Ganges.^ The cause ol this 
long delay is not explained, Renault presumably w'as debatinc 
the possibility of driving the English out of Bengal with the Nawab’s 
help. A treaty was drawn up and the Bengal Committee agreed 
to reconunend it to Watson. It would have been better if tire 
Admiral had been consulted at an earlier stage ; for he now 
declined to have anything to do with it unless it came into 
immediate effect, wliich was beyond the powers of tiie Chandcr- 
nagore Council, " I declined entering any farther into a 
negotiation of that nature." Watson reported to the Admiralty, 
with people who had no authority to do it ’’ ■ Tlie treaty 
was therefore declined. So sudden a change of front naturally 
sut^ested to the French that the negotiations had been proposed 
and prolonged merely to gain time, and that Watson's opposition 
merely mllusivc. But the documents lend no support to 
Chve soetns to have been genuinely suipiised and 

</ 

As we have seen, after t^ original proposals the French had 
nwt manifested any dispoation to accede to a treaty until 
'ubruary 21, they tli^n reopened negotiations which were 
iM-oken off by the English on March 3 or 4, Meanwhile, the 
Nawabs^urt Ud been the scene of a diplomatic dud between 
lUw on tehalf of tlie trench and Walts on behalf of the English. 
The i^rW does not seem to have inclined particularly either 
way, for Law complains of the weight of English influence, while 
^tts dwells ou the need of counteracting French bribes. The 
^hs, though already contemplating mt-dumres for getting rid of 
Simj-ud^^, were indisposed to interest themselves oS either 
side until it was dear which would prevail and be at Lbcrty to* 
assist the scheme they liad_ really at heart.* At first the buliice 
swayed in the hreneb direction, for Siiaj-ud-daula liad long 

^ aivu to Secret Ccimniittiici, 4o4?, cif,. 

■ aivc la Secn^t Canniuttec, Fcbniai^* ijf , 

• WatfloQ to Mareh ji, 1757, 

* Clive Ui Comciiitec, Mutch 4, [7C7, 

• Law, cit,, pp, 116, €lc* 

* Luc. cit. aji4 fWatti-] Mtmoirs of (1^ pji, zj. otc. 
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intended to break the treaty at the first opportunity. In ran- 
veisation with Law some time before the EnRlish attacked 
Chandemagore he showed “ that the peace he had made with 
them was anything but sincere. His eyes blazed when he 
of them. I saw plainly that he sighed for a signal vengeance. 
Renault must indeed have managed affairs iU not to have been 
able to profit by such a favourablfi disposition. As it wa^, the 
Nawab promised all that Ijiw could desire in case Clive attacked 
Chandemagore, When the latter advanced, on the strength 
i)f a letter from the Nawab desiring him to prevent Bussy from 
entering the province, he quickly received a peremptory letter 
forbidding any attack on the French. But a little later the 
situation was modified by reports that the Afghans who ha 
invaded Northern India mtended to continue their excumons 
as far as Bengal. Of the two European nations, there was no 
doubt as to which could give the Tuote effectual help^ Oa t e 
day on which the Anglo-French negotiations terminated, SiraJ- 
ud-daula ofiered the English a lakh a month for their assistan^. 
He doubtless hoped that they would thus be led to weaken 
themselves for the stmggle with the French, But Clive, though 
anxious to accept the Nawab's offer, did not intend to leave 
Chandemagore behind him if he could help it,* It was m the^ 
drenmstanoes that the Nawab was brought to give an excee^gly 
ambiguous permission to attack the French He exp am 
his of the matter sufficient to be understood he would 

not interfere or know of anjdhing done between us and 

Clive liad already moved towards the French settlement. 
On March 13 he summoned the place. The next day be drove 
the enemy from their outworks into the fort. At l^ on the 
23rd the ships arrived that were to co-operate m the attack, 
and after a hot fire for three hours the French Burrendered, 

This was a decisive event. It deprived the Nawab of aJU^ 
who would have been very ready to assist Iiim agamst the Engtofi. 
It also deprived the French Islands of their habitual Bupphes 
of grain, so that they were in the greatest difficulty to feed or 
provision the squadrons sent out by the French in 1757 an 175 . 
Clit*e ironically sent hb congratulations on the success that 

> Law, iyp. ill. p, 'fJ- 

» NawBkh tq CUvE, March 4* *75?- 

• Clivfr to PifiDt. tip 1757- 

* Wnl^^ loCkvclftHfl. Msajcb jJ, 17^7^ 
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had thus bem won under His Excellency's anspices ; tlie Nawab 
could not conceal his chagrin at this letter. 

Mormver,the apparent danger from the Afghans snteided. and 
the sacrifice which had been made thus proved vain. Now that 
the French had been removed, Siraj-ud-danla seems really to have 
sought their help. He wrote to Bussy to come to his deliver' 
ance; and contributed to the maintenance of Law and the 
fugitives who joined him from Chandcmagore< This was at once 
made the subject of remonstrances, if these hostile acts had 
rested entirely upon English evidence^ one might faaTO supposed 
that it had been fabricated by them in order to justify their 
subsequent conduct; hut the English allegations are corroborated 
by the testimony of Law. Before the English had given the 
Nawab a reasonable cause of resantment by capturing Chander- 
imgore, against his wiD though not against his orders, he had 
already determined to take vengeance on them j after Chander- 
oagore had fallen, he was still resolved on the same coursCi at once 
more bitterly exasperated and more outwardly compliant. But be 
could be nothing consistently for long. He ordered Law to quit 
tte province of Bengal^ bat supplied him with money and provided 
him with a shelter in Behar. He promised Watts to hasten the 
pcecution of the treaty, and at the same time wrote more press- 
ingly ttijyi ever for Bussy to come to his assistance. So fearful, 
was he of some sudden onslaught of the English that he would 
not suffer a boat to come up to Kasimbazaar without being 
searched.* One day he would overwhelm Watts with assurances of 
Criendshipj and the next turn the English out of the durbar. 

For a moment Clive thought that such an act of vigour as 
the overthrow of the French would show the Na'n^b the necessity 
of hoping his promises.® But the Nawab's conduct convinced 
him in the course of April that it was Iwpclcss to expect any¬ 
thing but bad faith. AU would doubtless be well so long as 
he and the Madras troops tenmined in Bengal; but lie had to 
consider also the ^tuation of Madras. At any time he might 
receive aJJ urgent sucrnnmis to return to the assistance of that 
Presidency * and then he would have to choose between lea^'ing 
Calcutta to the mercy of Siraj-ud^iaula or Madras to the mercy 
of the Fteoch. About the same time a scheme emerged which 
promised rehef from so embatTassing a dilemma bv jzettiiiE rid 
altogether of the Nawab, 

■ WatU A/riH4Mri 0/^ pp. etc, 

li' ’ CilVis ta M ad rm , Majfch jo, 1757. 
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Such a design was neither tiovei nor soiprising* Dupleix 
had already show'n how easily so popular and capable a prince 
as Nasir Jang could be rernoved : and before Clive's arrival the 
Bengal Select Coimniitcc had engaged with the Seths in a secret 
correspotideiicc having a s imil ar object in view.* It is not im- 
pc^ible that Clive on settii^ out for Bengal regarded this as a 
possible outcome of his expedition ; but it had been the policy 
at Madras to support existing rather than to establish new 
princes, and it is more likely that Clive expected only to resettle 
the Company's affairs upon a safer basis. 

But whatever his attitude may have been when he set out, 
by the month of April 1757 he had found that no reliance could 
be placed on Siiaj-ud-daula, and that a strong body of persons, 
altogether apart from the English, desired a revolution. The 
principal of these were the Seths, the great Hindu bankers of 
Bengal, who had already ap>proached the English, Indeed, the 
Nawab’s conduct bad been such that none of the principat people 
at his Court felt safe, and therefore none were contented. The 
Seths bad been threatened with circumdsion ; RaiDurlab, who 
had been the chief Minister, was placed under the orders of a mean 
favourite, M obnn Lai: guns had been planted against the palace 
of Mir Jafax. the chid Military Conmiander. All the old 
Ministers of Alivirdi Khan, the Nawab’s grandfather and pre¬ 
decessor, had been alarmed, disgusted, or removed. 

A revolution had therefore long been meditated at Murshida- 
bad; and it is alleged with great probability that Siraj-ud-dauta’s 
delays in complying with the terms of the treaty wvre due in part 
to treacherous advice designed to force the English into the plot 
against him.* The latter, however, seem to have held aloof until 
a suitable candidate was proposed. The Seths had proposed 
one Yar Latif Khan, whom they had brought to Hur^idabad 
to guard them against pcisible \dolenoe from the Kawah. This 
man was pressed eagerly upon the English i * but the latter 
took no decided part until Mir Jafar was substituted in the leading 
role. He had married Alivirdi Khan’s sister; alike under 
the previous and the reigning Nawabs he had held high rank 
from which be had recently been removed with circtunslances of 
great insult.* 

^ GlfiLg, Mtmijifi of i- pp - 

cii-,pr 159 , 

• Clive f o WalHa, Ajuil 26, 1757- 

* Law^ op. pp. 
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On May i, Clive and the Select Committee debated this new 
proposal, and resolved to accept it. Matters were still delaj^d 
because Walls coidd conimunicatc with Mir Jafar only with the 
greatest cautien ; but on May 14 he sent to Ciivc a dratt of the 
terms which Mir Jafar would certainly accept.* On May ig 
the proposed treaty was drawn out in cipher, signed, sealed, and 
retumedlor ejces^ution.^ 

This affair, however, was complicated hy the claims which had 
been set up by Oraichandp a considerable native merchant, who 
Iiad formerly been extensively employed in the provision of the 
Company's in vestment and had been gravely suspected of play¬ 
ing the English false when Sira|-ud-daula attac^d Calcutta In 
1756.* In spite of tills, he had been employed in the earliest 
negotiations with the Seths, and reappears in connection with the 
candidature of \aj Latlf Khan. Unsycee&sful efforts Wterc made 
to keep him out of the intrigue when Mir Jafar camp* into it; 
and when terms came to be discussed, Omichand demanded 5 per 
Cent, of all that niight be found in Siraj-ud-daula^s treasury and 
a quarter of his jewels. In the draft treaty as sent down by 
Watts, he was to receive no less than 30 lakhs in compensa¬ 
tion for his losses at the taking of Calcutta. But at the same 
meeting at which this treaty was considered, was also read a 
letter from Watts, stating that he had certain proof of OmicUand's 
having behaved with great Ijneatjiery^* It was in these circum- 
slancts that the expedient of the twro treaties—one fictitious and 
one genuine—was resolved on, bi order to deceive Oniichand into 
believing that hh demands had been compiled wilh. The view' 
taken by Clive and the Committee w^as that this wtis the only 
way of saving the lives of Mir Jafar and of the Englishmen at 
Afurshidabad, and at the same time of not rewarding' a man who 
so nchly merited punishment* It was a regrettable expedient; 
nor is it clear why the Englidi should ever have thought of em- 
plojdng a Man they had reason to distnist** Meaniivhile, Omichand 
bad provided against the possibility of the English scheme mis- 
ct trying» On May 16 he visited the Nawab, and succcedDd In 
getting an order for four lakhs of rupees and the restitution of all 

* W^Ltts to Clive, Mu3^ 14. 

Cominitlcc to Secret Ccumnittpe. July 14, 1757. 

■ On Jfttiimry 30 ^ r75?P Onincil ordered Im property to be acqucdstrated, but 
the oTFlcr doea not «cai lij tmvv been cajnried in to effect. Long^fi p. gt. 

^Setcjct Commitiee, May ly, 

• I omit r^iereoce to the qql:£ticHi of W&tsowi'p si^aB ure. It 1* Uiunateni^ 
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the monEiy ani} goods he had lost at Calcutta.‘ His cxclusian 
from the treaty therefore disappointed his a^*axicej but did not 
ruin his fortune; and however the me4ms employed may be 
condemned, it is impossible to sympathise with one who sought so 
persistently to run with the hare and hunt wiUi the hounds. 

> Even when the treaty had been returned to Watts, the matter 
was not complete, for Jaiar's fonnal assent was still required ; 
ajrd this was delayed by his absence at the entrenched enmp 
which the Nawah had formed at Plassey, But he returned to 
the city on May 30 : on Jime 4 he received a secret vUit from 
Watts and swore on the Koran to observe the treatyon^June ir 
the Select Committee received it.* It conhrmedjl all English 
privileges, provided ample compensation for past KngU.'»hJ_losses, 
and granted them the territory later known as the 24 Paraganas. 
It was agn.'od Uiat no forts should be built within 20 miles of 
the Hugh along its whole course belovr Calcutta. Moreover, tlic 
future Nawab promised to treat ad English enemies as enemies 
of himself and to pay for their military aid whenex'er he required 
it. A separate agreement provided a donation for the forces 
by which hLs power was to be established. 

This treaty was delivered to the Select Committee on June ii ; 
on June 12 Watts and his companions escaped from Mmshidahnd ; 
on June 13 Clive began his march. Watts had earned maitcn> 
through with great success, dLsplaying much coolness of nerve 
in a trying and indeed a dangerous situation. More th an once 
had leptiiis reached Calcutta that his head had been carried 
in procession through the streets of the capital. Such au event 
wonJd have been deeply gratifying to Siiaj-ud-dauk.; but, with 
all his malevolence of heart, he was also a coward who sh rank from 
decisive action. Mir Jafar's fate had long hung upon a razor- 
edge. But on the news of Watts' Sight, at the niomcnt when Mir 
Jafar's death or seizure would have flung the English plans into 
confusion, the Nawab thought fit to enter into a solemn recon¬ 
ciliation with his rival.* 

Clive's forces consisted of Soo Europeans and 2200 sepoys. 
He marched rapidlj', and on June t8 was at Kutwa. His main 
preoccupation was with Mir JaJar, whose letters had been vague, 
ambiguous, unsatisfactory. Cljve hesitated ; Sirayud-daiila had 
50,000 horse at Plassey : and if hUr Jafar did not stand to his 

* Watts' AfrniiiirT of tkl /frf I’/w/toH. pp. 9.4. tMC. 

■ Sdcct CcHmniitM to Secret CtmuBlltcc. Joly 14. i?57. 

■ Miir Jaj«r to Mir Ann'ar lieg f ? reedwod by CUve), Juno I9, lysy.. 
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engOLgemeiits, tlia English force might be overwhelmed.^ He 
applied to tlie Select Committee for directiimB; it replied that he 
should force a decisive engagement if there was any prospect of 

But before this Delphic reply (as Malcolm calls it) could be 
receivedj Chve had already detennieed on bis course. On 
June 21 he held a council of war, presumably by reason of a 
report he had received that day that Mir Jafar would stand 
neuter/* The Council by a majority recommeTided that the 
army should remain where it was, in agreetnent with Chve's own 
opinion. But within an hour Chve had thought better of this 
resolve. Nejrt morning he wrote to Mir Jafar that he liad decided 
to put aU to the risk and would be across the river that evening. 

A little alter midday be received a more encouraging letter from 
Ills faint-hearted confederate. He then set his men in motion» 
crossed the river^ and at midnight camped in Pkssey grove*" 

Clive is related to have passed that night in great agitation.* 
If so, it is no wonder- He knew that the next day would bring 
forth an action whidi would either bestow on the English in 
Bengal the position that Bussy enjoyed in the Deccan, or send 
them in harassed and difficult retreat back to Calcutta^ with all 
the work of the previous six months undone. None who knew 
the magnitude of the issue could regard unmoved its approaching 
decision. 

The next day was Jane 23^ The enemy moved their cum¬ 
brous artillery forward to the attack : but the severity of the 
English fire kept them at a distance. Presently, after a shower 
of rain, they witlidrew to their camp* The English advanced, 
a^ulted and carried an angle of the enemy's defences together 
with an eminence near it. Hitherto their alhes had made no 
more sign of life than had the forces of the Palhan Nawabs w'hen 

* At thu^ctdnit diwjsrrgtfi aa Jnoe 30 to Ihc fUjali af BeerbtiDom ior halpl 
cm June 26 a reply full of pTomiais ^ras received : cm Jnly a a laliir icttw CAine, 
written idler the ocm &l Pkisey bikd spread abroad, saying the Hajoh Imd bom 
(Ml tbe march when he lieard oi the victory I 

* Select Committee, Jane 33, 1757. 

•CmIb's IcpomaJ placa ihp of the river at 6 a-m., and uddh that tho 

Iroc^ thco camped ; bul Scraftoo, Give's letter to the Secml Conijuitlce, OiTe's 
evidence, and the JSititAiy Jonmal all agree Umt the rivnr was njrmcd tn the 
altcrnocMi, i.s* alter Lhe receipt of Mir Jafari^ Inttnr, and Iwmiy-lcnirlioiiiii aiter 
the Council erf War, Perhaps thw explains why ScraUon (zmd Give In his 
evidence) aays he ooly rr^wlvcd lo contbiiic his mMich twenly-lotir hmsis after ih* 
Coum^U He fcems "(ft have made np his mhad earMcr, bnt cmly took Uin decisive 
step later. 

* Orciie'‘s firat diait jOrme MS5^. VariDus, L z i e )l 
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Touche attack^ the camp of Nasir Jang. Now, however, tb^ 
acted Rai Durlab urged the timorous Nawab to fly. His advi^ 
was accepted. The Nawab fled. His army disband^, 
success was as complete as that which had brought Muaafiar 
Tang back in triumph to Pondichdry.^ ^ . 

There was, however, this difference. The treasures of Nasir 
Jang had lain within the royal enclosure of camp ; those of 
Siraj-ud’daula were in the treasury of Murshidabad, whither the 
Nawab bad fled. On the next moming Clive's first concern was 
to hasten Mir Jafar to the city. The Nawab had reachc^ it at 
midnight after the battl#, and next day attempted by a stnbu- 
tion of money to induce the troops, who now thronged into tbe 
city, to stand by him. This they accepted, but he quickly found 

he could place no reliance upon them. 

Mir JaJar reached the city while his rival still lingered th^. 
But instead of selling him, the former proceeded quieUy to bis 
own mansion, and only seized the palace and tnasi^ atto 
receiving word that Siraj-ud-daula had departed. Had the 
latter succeeded in reaching Law with Ids Frenchmen m ^har, 
the English might have had considerable trouble to establish Mir 
Jafar in complete security. But Biraj-ud-daula was puisiied not 
only by Mir Jafar's messengers but also by his own cruelty. A 
meudicant, whose ears he had caused to be cut off, re«gnise^ 
and deUvered him up. Mir Jafar’s son. Miran, had 
iu his pursuit, received him, earned him back to Murshi > 
and that same day put him to death. ^ i 4. j 

A vet more interesting operation remained to be comple™. 
As has already been stated, a separate agreement bad been marie 
by Mir Jafar to bestow 40 laklis on the Army and Navy, and 12 
laklis on the Select Committee." besides the considerable su^ 
which had been assigned by the treaty as compensation for the 
losses of the Company and private persons. Watts and W^sh 
were accordingly sent forward to inquire mto the state oi tne 
treasury, and on June 2g Clive followed them. The s^ount 
found was considerably below general expectation.* Rsu 


iThff wmlUvriiy dt the two actioni m 

to haw lahi quiet lU day. a»d fallen upon the —Mivnl t d tn 

.f il R^otution. p. lo^f. cL =U» Mi* Jaf»* Cliw. tMiW S ?•«.. 

June aj. 1757). 

* Cllv« to Watts, hlay 19 , ly^y. 
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received 5 pei cent, for his co-operation t * and a part of what 
remained was bestowed in considerable gifts on the leaders of 
the expedition,—Qive, Watts, Killpatrick, Walsh, and Scrafton 
were tlius distinguished,—and the residue was unequal to dis¬ 
charge the obligations into which the new Nawab had entered. 
Part was therefore paid in jewels, and part left to be settled 
as the revenues came in. In spite of this, a crore of rupees was 
sent down in boats from Murshidabad to Calcutta. 

It has been the habit of historians to enter into lengthy dia¬ 
tribes upon this subject. It is indeed perfectly undeniable that 
ofltcers should not accept gifts from others than tlieir employers. 
It opens the way to gross abuSG, to disobedience of orders, to 
neglect of public interests. But the moralists who assail Clive 
forget many tilings which ought to be remembered. So far as 1 
can recollect, they do not include Dnpleix and Bussy in their 
reproaches, although these merit castigation just as much as 
Clive. They ignore the fact that Watson, the gallant sailor, 
quarrelled angrily with the Select Committee because they re¬ 
fused him a share in the donation specially assigned to them. 
Yet the fact is too significant properly to be overlooked. It proves 
that a Kings officer was no less wilting than the Company's ser¬ 
vants to share in the sums stipulated with Mir Jafar for payment; 
that ^ His Majesty s service r^arded such presents as perfectly 
le^tiniate , and tliat a man, himself the soul of honour, believed 
his reputation no ways endangered by participation. It has not 
been usual in judging Clive to give these facts their due weight. 
It was the practice of the eighteenth century to accept advan¬ 
tages which were consecrated by custom, or which did not 
threaten the interests of the State, prorided they could be re¬ 
conciled with the private conscience; and the public view of the 
acceptance of tliesc advantages was principally coloured by 
political feding. The same action might be condoned in one man 
and conde^ed in another. The outcry that was subsequently 
rais^ against Clive’s presents did not indicate that the moral 
feriing of the age was shocked, but that in aJIairs of this sort 
mBrepriesentation was easy ; and, where a matter rested with the 
private conscience, enemies were sure to think a man had done 
wrong. In Clive's case, so confident was he of his integrity that 
he announced his good fortune to the Court of Directors, and so 
little did this shock their sense of propriety that he received the 
congratulations of the chairman. It is hard that Clive should 

*■ Bengal Sd. Com., July-G, 
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have been accused of misconduct for accepting what few men 
of his age would have declined. It was his misfortune that he 
was sxicceeded by men possessing but a scanty sense of public 
dutyp who sheltered them^lves behind fus example while tians* 
grossing limits which he had never passed ; so that an ignorant 
public confounded his case with theirSp and involved all in a 
common condemnation. 





CHAPTER n 


CLIVE'S FIRST GOVERNMENT 

T he English now held in Bengal a position indistingniah- 
able from that of the French.in the Deccan. The Subah- 
dar was of their making : their troops formed the only 
effective military force in the province i in so far as it might be 
expedient, their will was the determining voice in his counsels. 
The French had found this position liable to many inconveniences, 
tlie principal one of which was the jealousy which their predomin¬ 
ance caused amoDg the principal Muliammadans of the Deccan. 
But one difference between Bengal and the Deccan was that, 
whereas Niiam-ul-Mulk had chieffy employed Vluhammadans 
in the higher posts of his administration, his contempDrary in 
Bengal, AUvirdi Khan, had employed Hindus, These had to 
some extent survived Siraj-ud-daula's reign, and in 1757 Rai 
Durlab was still Diwan, l^amnarayan was still the Nawab's 
deputy in Behai. 

Siraj-ud-daula's misconduct bad in general alienated both 
classes. He bad found no supporters among the Muhammadaiis ; 
and leading Hindus, such as the Seths and Rai Duilah, had been 
ranged actively agaiivst him. Indeed, as Mr, Hill has pointed 
out, it was not surpruiing to find English and Hindus united in 
the same political action, for their joint Interests in tlte commerce 
of the country made them natural allies. 

Mir Jafar had expected that his unstipulatcd generosity to the 
English leaders would lead to a relaxation of their demands 
on account of the Company. Instead, he was sternly required to 
pay the sums he had promised. This was not at all to his liking. 
Scrafton, acting as l^tdcnt at the Durbar, complains of tlie 
passionate and haughty way in which the Nawab treated Idm,^ 
Even Clive came to the conclusion that " the less occasion 
be has for us,4the more unwillmg he will be to comply with any 
of our requests." * He even pointed out to the Select Committee 

■ Seff Mijlcajm, d^. ciV.^ vol- i. p. J34. 

* Oiv* to Si:k£t Nos^cmtiGi 4. ^Onne iDdin. x- /. 3462). 
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that if the Nawab persisted in naftising to make over the lands he 
had ceded by the treaty, it might be necessary to ocxnipy them by 
force. ^ 

» At the same time as he was quarreUing with the English, the 
Nawab resolved to strengthen hk govenunent by getting rid 
of the principal Hindu officials; and this policy led to a pro¬ 
longed duel between him and Clive for their removal or retention. 

At thecommcncemcntit islikdythat Mir Jafar, and certain that 
*■ Clive, did not know whither circninstances were leading them. 

In September the Nawab summoned to Muishidabad Rarnram 
I Singh, the Raja oi Midnapore, fEom whom considerable arrears 
of revenue were due. He sent two of his relatives to explain 
matters ; and these were at once imprisonefL On this the Raja 
prepared to resist, and about the same rime a rebellion broke out 
in the Pumea country, also headed by a Hindu.* These troubles 
were ascribed by the Nawab to the secret intrigues of Rai Dnrlab, 
who had received repeated promises of being continued as 
Diwan, and who (ClivE wrote in the following December) had a 
powerful following and probably was trying to increase it. Siraj- 
ud-daula's brother, “ a Jad and almost an idiot," was hastily 
^ executed on the pretext that Rai Dnrlab intended to make him 
Nawab. and but for English interposition Rai Durlab himself 
would probably have been attacked,* Watts, however, inter¬ 
fered, and effected an outward reconciliatbn.* The Nawab 
then ordered bis army to march, and after some difficulties due 
to unsettled arrears, he was at last able to take the field in order 
to quell the disturbances and establish his govermnent in Behar. 
j The threatcuEd difficulties in the latter province, where it 
I was supposed that the Deputy, Rantnarayan, was in league with 
^ the Nawab of Oudh, compelled Mir Jafar tb seek English help, 
and Clive marched Irom the neighbourhood of Calcutta in the 
middle of November.® Some days before this, the Raja of 

* Select CatnBiUlM. November I and ta, 

^ Not on Ilia OVD aecoriDt, but on betkalf of a .Uubammadan vrbam Mir Jaiar 
Allied Id dispossess. Then: was b1%ci a Uiihanunsdan moveiBent at Dacca 
which was qniie unccKiQccted wftJi Lhc iwD hsliigE meatlDaed Is the teat, bqt lilte 
thimi c&mfr to 

i ^ Ciivti tjQ the Cotnmiltee, DcHCciEitjer ^P- Malctilm. of 

vij], L p. (ajaicDliti fcaf;qm*ctly arjclTv^swi the Icitct to th& Select Com- 

g, 

* djw to r^awab. October 1?. (Ormc MSS?., IndtA* icii^ i* J, 

* Thtt Sek^t Cotiuui-ttee were opposed to tfae Behar expirditloa, fcariog a 
Frtndi attack by Bca; but dive ovemiM tliem (Beogml S^L Com-e Deoemher 
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Midnapotc had made his submissiem da the protaise of English 
protection; and on Clive's approach the Pum^a rebels sub- 
mitted or fkd} 

In spite of th£jr apparent lecondhation, however, the affair 
of Rai Durlab still demanded settlement before the Nawab could ^ 
proceed to Behar. WTien he had marched from his capital, 

Rai Durlab had stayed behind, alleging sickness as his reason * 
but 1*^1^ fearing to trust himself in the Nawab^s camp. When 
Clive passed through Murshidabad on his way to join the 
Nawab, he assured the Mimster of his jjrotectionp although he 
was by no means certain that Rai Durlab was not concerned * 
in the delay in pajung the English debt. At Murshidabad he 
reed VO d repeated promises of settlement ^ but when he had 
moved on and joined the Kawah, nothing was done. He 
therefore msoived not to move farther till these matters were 
cleared up, and ordered Scralton to tell Rai Dnriah that he was 
risking the loss of English protection,* The warning seems to 
have been cffectuaL The Diwan at last left Murshidabad. and 
on December visited CHvc ; on the abtli Watts presented 
him to the Nawab on the 30th a confErenoe vras held between 
the Nawab, Rai Durlab, and Omar Beg^ on the one side, 
and Clive and Watts on the othcr^ It wtls agreed that the 
English dues Ehould be discharged by orders on the revenue- 
majmgers oi various districts,® and that the grant for the 
territory promised to the Company should issue without 
<ielay. 

Matters were now cleared up for the advance into Bi‘har, 

At first the sentiments of Clive had been decidedly adverse to 
Ramnarayan, tlie deputy, who was believed to have cherished 
decider scntinients of loyalty towards Siraj-ud-daula than hb ^ 
other ministers had done. Soon after tin; battle of Plasscy * 
Cootc had been dispatched with a detachment to pursue and 
capture I^w and his party of Frenchmen, The latter on July 1 

* Cllvc Id ib« Secret CcHMinitti^, I>e£«inbcT 3 j, 1757 

> In December b« wu Attended by th-e Engliati Fartli. bk 4 ckiia >9 

sceuas %o tuve beeg geaninE? eooagh {ieitcn of Rai Durlab muJ ClivD at December $ 
bnd Xl/Sj, CKvj^S Cn^nfry ^ 

•Clivt? to Scmitoti, Drecmber 14. i*S 7 (Oime MSS., Imlui, L Clive 

(oScicfTt CommiUeCj December a j, 17S7- 

* Cliv« to Secret CcumiiittR, Ff^liruMiy il, 175! (Oraie Ik$SS., IiiUia. x. L 3$4d). 

^ A vtry usual manner of dlw-iiArgiDg debt. 

* On 1 uly 6. Qtjnf- gives a siogaiorly detailed account i:ij thii cicppcditkaa, drawn 
fitim Coote^a diiaiy and tarm^ppndetiufp 
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was near Rajuiahat, whence, on hearing of the defeat and capture 
of Siiaj-iid-daula, he had rapidly retired towards Patna, vdikh 
Cootc did not reach till July 26, when Law had already retired 
into Oadh, Coote’s reception was not very cordial. He com’ 
plained that Iiis people bringing in bulioclis for slaughter had 
been attacked by peons in the open street.^ He was informed 
that Ramnarayan could easily have stopped Law, that he was 
■liTTTm g at independence, and liad entered into correspondence 
with Shuja-ud’daula, the Nawab of Oudb.* At the same tiine 
Mir Jafar's valdl in Oudh reported that every one there was 
eager to plunder the riches of Muishidahad. *' They all cry 
out they are no soldiers in Bengal and there are great riches." ■ 
The result of aU this was that Ramnarayan was looked on ^ a 
secret enemy, and Coote boldly requested orders to sewe him.* 
The orders were actually issued. " The lesohition here is," 
Clive writes, " that if it can be eflcctually done, he is to be 
demolished." * However, Mir Jafar's friends at Patna dissuaded 
Coote from the attack which he proposed,* and at the same 
time the Nawah resolved that nothing should be done, perhaps 
because he distrusted his relatives at Patna, perhaps because 
be distrusted the English* So Coote superintended a solemn 
oath of fidelity taken by I^anmarayan, and strong protestations 
of perpetual friendstiip between him and hts future esetutioner, 
Mir Kasim.* Ciive was annoyed at this sudden change. 
" Unless you chastise some of these treacherous and turbulent 
dispositions," he wrote, "every petty rajah will dare dis¬ 
obedience," * 

All this, it will be observed, took place before Clive Itad had 
experience of the capacity for mismanagement which Mir Jalar 
was about to display. In the interval between this affair and 
the expedition to Pataa, Clive had witnessed the troubles which 
had arisen with the Raja of Midnapore and the Diwan, Rai 

* Coote foCiiire, July tjS? (Otine MSS . lodia. vii, f, i6i4l- 

* v»kil lo Ni^wnb. received Antrnal aft. t 75 ? IC/iwi** Cofte- 

tpcndrnce}^ 

Cootc to Clive, 4, IT'S? (Otttie MSR.. ludiiK Tii- 1 . 

* Clive taOnt«^ Au-gn^t 1757 

* Coote 10Qivr, Angnst ij, 17S7 {ioc. ril.. t iftM}. 

’ XheOnlTtaaoi b given by Killpa.1titk.wbQHat»l MnnhWahiuriKlII^'ncilfio 

Coote. Aagovl 9, 17j7. Ice. tit. t 1647). nio*ive o( lliia i«i(1deo 

chun^ obscam 

■ Coote to Killpatnck. Angual jj. 17S7 libc. cwt., 1 . iftjo)- 

* Clive Nlkwc&b. AuBuift u, 1757 jCItirtf^f 
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Diirlab, He had been abk to form his own opinion of the Nawah's 
character and the reUancc it po^ihle to place apon bis 
prainises. The hnpre&sion produced by his behaviour before 
the battle of Piassey woa deepened and conhnned by his early • 
conduct as Nawab. By the end of the year, Chve was aware 
that be was engaged to support a man of much the same type 
as Bussy was upholding—weak, inconslsteiit, and insincere. 

It is from the latter part of this period that we must date the 
commencement of that policy which marks his later relatiorbs 
with Mir Jafar. The protectiosi which drcnmstances had at 
first led liim to accord to Ram Raja and Rai Dnrlab now be- * 
came a settled principle of supporting Hbdu minbtets againsi 
oppression on condition that they performed their duties. This 
was his first step in advance of what Dupkix and Bussy had 
already taught him. 

Accordingly, in the Patna expedition, we find a change of 
roles. Clive no longer urges the punishment of Rairmarayan ; 
on the contrary^ he stands forward as his protector and the 
negotiator of a reconciliation between the Kawab and his deputy. 

' This change of attitude was first manifested fay Clive in December, 
on the receipt of assurances from Hamnarayan of hb fidelity to 
the Nawnb*^ On January i he wrote promising his protection 
(with the Kawab's authority for doing so), as the deputy had 
refused to trust tus petwn in the Nawah's power without n 
guarantee from the English.^ On receipt of this, Ramnarayon 
at once took boat to meet Clive and Mir Jafar. Ihc latter 
received him gradously enough, but made him march* in the 
rcar^ so that the whole of the Nawnb’s forces were 
between him and Clive, The auspidons of the Latter tvere at 
once awakfmed. He wrote anxiously to ascertain tlie cause , 
of this arrangement, and was only reassured by letters from Ral 
Durlab and Ramnaraj'an' himself j On reaching Patm other 
causes of suspicion arose. The Nawab sent trcKjps in advance 
to prevent any from entering the city i Clive insisted on cntEr- 
tng, and marched through to the English factory, where he 
encampedL The next day Ite moved out to Bankipur, but when 
the Nawab desired lutn to move yet farther off, he declined, 

1 dive to Coounlrtee, l^ecembcr 12, 1^50 [Orme MSS., ludfu. ^ t. 24<^i). 
and RamnaJayaQ to dive of Noirtanbcr 20 jtiid (fee* ciS. , xL U. 2$74-2»^i ). 

■ Clive to Selfict CoEDiniLt^, 4, 175! (foe. «/., f, 24£9 )p 

• Clive to Amir Beg, Fcbnjjuy 3; Eai Dnrbb and RwELimyan to Clive, 
Fc!brcuu> 4, CouiiKr^ CEiiT¥J^i>rp 4 PH^K 
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and camped on a4t islojad in the Ganges v;heFe he was secure 
from any sudden attack—such precautions were necessary, be 
observed* at so great a distance from Calcutta ; ^ and he now 
urged the Nawab to redeem his engagements and confirm 
Ramnajayan in his government p 

Whatevesf may have been Mir Jafar's intentions towards 
the English, he certainly had no good will towards Rtmnarayianp 
and hoped to replace him by his brott^r-in'lnw^ lillr Kasim.* 
Clive at last visited him to force hitn to a declaration of his 
intentions. He asked me,"* CUve wrote next day to Ramna- 
rayatii, '"if it was absolutely my desire that he should give you 
the Idlaut > I told h» m I had given my word. - * on wbidj 
tbo Nabob said, I will give him the kilaut the first lucky day.*** 
This detennmation was strengthened by rumours (which, how¬ 
ever, came to nothing) of an impending attack on Bengal by the 
Marathas and the Nawab of Ondb. It was* therefore* settled 
that Ramnarayan should pay at once a peshkash of 9 lakhs 
and be appointed deputy in ^har.^ 

This appointment was made very much against the Nawab^s 
indinations, and he still cherished hopes of bemg able to induce 
Cfivn to depart, ka’i'ing him and his troops in Patna* so that he 
might then have the new-made deputy at his disposaL But 
Clive wiUi hk usual insight detected each scheme as it arose 
in the Nawab^s mind, and declined to budge until the Nawab*s 
forces were withdrawn. He now felt no danger of treachery^ 
and sent away the bulk of the English troops on April i * but 
ho himself waited at Patna almost another month, until he had 
convinced the Kaw^b that further attempts were useless. On 
April 30, Rairmarayan took hia leave of Mir Jafar aboard Clive's 
budgerow about 40 miks below Patna ; and then Clive proceeded 
with Rai Diirlab to Murshidabad,* 

During Mir Jafar's expedition, that dty had been left under 
the charge of Miran, the Nawab'a son, whose character may be 
shortly and accurately described as in cowardice, fully, and 

^CUve ia Select CpniTnittw, February y. 175^ {Onno MSS.. loalB. x. f. 249 
CUve ponmbty hud in nuiad the m&Lir af Ihe Cliax-MaJml. 

* Bengal ScJ. Com., February ift, l^sS. 

* Tbe dnsB o( boaatiF preaiwtcd &e tJrc time tjf coatcTTing pr coufirtnlng an 

m a pMt. 

* Clivp to EatnTuiTayan. February ^75® ComjpoEJfna). 

* The Nawab^ff son was kurmoJIy appoicited Deputy and RjiiEinara}'^!! was 
Appointed to 4 l:t for Mm. 

* dive in DraJkc, May 3. (Orme Irulia. x. I. 
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cruelty an exact replica of Sirai-ud'<lauk*&, As soon as his 
father had'quitted Murshidabad the son exemplified his character 
by promptly murdemig a possible claimant to the masnad of 
Bengal. Wliat he expected as a result of the Behar expedition 
we cannot tell; but the city continued in a state of great unrest 
and excitement; ^ and when news came that Chve and Rai 
Durlab were returning from Patna. Mlran hurriedly quitted 
Murshkbbad for the palace of Motijhil and thither summoned 
all bis troops. Had CUv^ been a cnan of 1 ^ practical wisdom 
and cooluesSf Mir Jalar's tenure of the provitiE^es might tlien 
have been suddenly cut short; but instcEid of taking militar^^ 
measures against this hostile demonstratjen» he contented 
himself with sharply reproaching Mir Jafar for his son^s 
behaviour; * having received Miran's apologies and cantoned 
his troops at Kasimbazaar, he proceeded calmly to Calcutta^ 
where he arri ved on May aS.* 

Not even Bussy's caieer offers a more remarkable illustration 
of wise and vigorous political conduct than CUve's acbieveiiicnt 
in this expedition to Patmu Without ever breaking with the 
Nawab, or lowering Ms dignity by threats, he succeeded most 
completely in imposing hh; wiD upon him. He had with the 
NawaVs concurrence declared that if Ramnarayan made his 
submission, be should be confirmed in his post: and the Nawab 
was obliged to keep his word. Rai Durlab^ whose support had 
been secured by ttw promise of retaining the office of Diwan^ 
was equally maintained. And the Nawab was abo forced to 
fulfil his engagements with the English. In fact the English 
and Hindus who had made Mir Jafar Nawab combined against 
him to make him keep hia promises, with the result Uiat the 
country enjoyed political tranquillity iiistead of being di.^lracttKi 
by a thousand intrigues against the new ruler. As Clive justly 
claimed: ** The Nawab seems so well fixed in Ms government as 
to be able* with a small degree of prudence, to maintain himself 
quietly in it.^ For ourselves* we have been so fortunate in these 
transactions as to attacli to us the most considerable persons 
in the kingdom ; and by the constancy with which wc ^ucct^sS“ 
ivcly supported Rajah Ram, Roy Dullub, and Ram Narrainh ^ 

1 In February U wm reported Ihal ihe Nnwnb hod atlempietl and tailL'U to 
maulin' Ri^unnaiaytui onii that Rju Ihu^lab's tfEJopt hj^d fallen upon and the 
Numb (Bengal Sel. Cotn.. February i8* 1758). 

*CUv« tn flftHAbj May 18. 1^5! Ci^niry Cvrrfip’LvndMmix). 

■ Cbw to Scnffci^h, Way 2 % 17^8 (Onae MSS., laiUii^ 3 c. f. ajoj). 
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to acquire the general confidencej and make our friejidship be 
solficited on all sides,'* * 

Even after the ejcpcdition, however, such was Mir Jafar^s 
unstable nature that no vigilance could be relaxed. Mix Kasim, 
for instance, stiU remained at Patna, threatening and alarniing 
liamnarayan. '* By sliowitig his apprehension of the Nabob, " 
Give wrote to Amjratt at Patna, his autbotity will be always 
encroached upon ; so by a contrary cotidiict, the other [Mir 
Kasim] will not attempt to lessen Im authority. . . . You may 
assure him 1 will support and stand by him in everything but 
the casting off his allegiance/' * Even at the end of the year, he 
still needed assiirances of Clive's support; ^ and without the 
confideiicc he felt in this, Ramnarayan would most certainly 
have been numbered with the Nawab's enemies. 

It was about this time that the anumalous position hitherto 
occupied by Clive vras regularised, iu defiance of an extraordinaiy 
scheme formulated by the Court of Directors. On June 20 the 
Company's ship Hardmcke came into the river, and on the 
loDowing day her dispatches reached Calcutta. They contained 
orders establishing a Council of ten to be presided over by four 
of its members each holding tlio government for a month at a 
time—as a pamphleteer remarked, dancing thf^ hay in the govern¬ 
ment like Mr. Bayus* sim^ moon* and earth/ This was the first 
of Holweirs intrigues, le had gone home in 1757J pnd in¬ 
dustriously sought to procure appointment as President of Fort 
William. Failing in this, he had succeeded in persuading a 
majority of the Directors to accept this '* Rotation Government,*^ 
as it ^'as called, in which he was included as one of the four 
alternate Govemors/ However, the Biingai Council had good 
sense enough to refiise to put this niad scheme into executioni 
Tlie three nominated Governors (Holwell had not yet arrived) 
refund to act: and it was agreed that Clive should occupy the 
choir until affairs had been regulated from home. When the 

^ ahfl lo C«flpiiiiy, Fcbf airy tS. 175a op, £%t, vot L pp. J 

*CUve to Aiajriitt, Jiinfi J, 175I tOroiE^ MSS., Indio, ic. I. J50J). See daa 
Eaimiarayui to Oivn J untr 7 ?J and dive to Mir Jaiair of June 7, 1758 

COw't CatitiTry C0rrtipi>md*at.fy, 

* Clivfl to Ampitt. Dccrjnbcf j^, 17 5a (tec, f, 

*Ad4Fts^ te ikr F^QprifSi'ri rtgftfdin^ iht Afotfoii fc? be oi ihs Smtih 

SVa (I 

* For (urLlicr detula, Lb.t tt^cr icAy bc^ rrlinTTd Iq op-r H. pp. 

1 fIc, HcilireJl'ft Vindicaiitm, pp. J. fltc* There U. ^ cudqoM of ]t bl 

Ui? Kcwaatlu t^sapw Moa., Add. H5S.* jJ031, i ao*)* 

to 
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news of the Revolution reached England, Dive was at once ap¬ 
pointed Governor by the Coinpany*^ 

It Was fortunate that the absurdity' of the Company was 
corrected by the good sense of the Company's serv'ants, for tt 
vras no time for divided or varying counsels. The news of Tally's 
arrival on the Coromandel Coast with large forces was stiJ] 
recent: audit was known tliat the French and English squadrons 
had fonght a severe but indecisive action* The Nnwab believed 
Uiat the time of his deliverance irom English damands was at 
hand, and was with great probability susjjectcd of seeking to 
open a correspondence with the French.® 

In the first place, Clive nrged a policy of moderation on the 
CoundL There were numerous complaints of encroachments 
by the English on the rights of Government. English fla g s had 
been set up outside tiie Company's tenitory ; and Clive insislird 
on their removal. " The reputation wc have establisbud/* he 
wrote at this juncture, by the force of our arms makes it neces^ 
saiy for the Company's advantages, as well as for tlie benefit 
of the trade in gener^^ that we establbh the like reputation lor 
equity and moderationi'^' * 

To strengthen his hold on the Nawab^ and not impossibly to 
have him m his power in case news came of tally's advancing on 
Madras aHer his suc^s at St. David's. Clive indted the Nawab 
to Calcutta.* The invitation was accepted ; and luckily., in¬ 
stead of bad news, reports arrived of Pocock's second, more 
successful action against d*Ach6 and of Lally^s expedition to 
Tanj ore. The visit therefore passed off with great festivitinSj 
of which Scrafton glides a hvely description: tndeed» W'C have 
been so much taken up in balls^ musickj and visits to do honour 
to the Nabobs and poor me the elemaU interpreter, that all 
publick affairs has been totally neglected.* And again: " Tliank 
Godp His Excellency b at last gone* He has led me a hell of a 

* Clive to Witts, Jimc JJ; t75S fOnnci MSS., India, fc fl. J504 ; Clive in Ford-t 

ifii.4 t [ JiiMjgiii P|ili. Coos-r, June Cllyc wls di.iipoiiiin'ik 

Cwemor by dispa^teb dated ApiU 11. Qq CUv^% accepltuB tbe idiair, btf 

tesuMd to iubtnjl Jji«i correapomlE^K with the NawrU, etc.. Id the Madma Com 
unit tee. 

• In Iftct, he bekaved much IUm SAlsbat Jang. Mtutaplia/' ih^ ti^lntdr 
of the ^yai-iil-Mulapigrin, wafisuppo«ed to be coticerncd in ihac intri^es. 

■Ciive to DmkM and to Sumner of June 4^ tOrme MSS., India, x. ff- 

‘ " t neeii tiol hin t to yoti bow many good purpcAcs the Nabob's pmcncc will 

answer.'' Oive to W'attft, August 4, ijrjl (foe. n*/., t 

^acraitoo to llA^Uxigs. AugiiG.t ai, 1/58 (Brit. Mu»., Add. MSS., 191 ja, L 4^ 
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lile here by the constant attendance I have been obliged to pay 
to liim and his ^ches, for he never went 20 yards from Iiis house 
but they were with him. [ believe he is gone away well Balisfied/' ^ 
\\ith that irony^ however, with which our present subject 
abo^ds, these festivities were accompanied by a new series of 
mtngucs * developed at Mtirshidabad with the object of seizing 
the reputed treasures ol Rai Durlab and niining him in the eyes 
m the English. In JiJy one Eajabakbh had been appointed 
Auran s Diwan, and Rai Durlab had been ordered to deliver over 
to hm certain accounts. He complied with the request, but, 
certain that it foreshadowed accusations of mismanagement, 
he demanded leave to withdraw to Calcutta. This the Nawab 
gifted, but Miran fmstmted this by causing his house to be 
beleaguered by troops cbmorous for pay, Sciafton and Watts 
narrowly succeeded in rescuing liim,* and he accotnpanJed the 
Nawab to Calcutta. 

The matter was exceedingly delicate. It was essential to 
Chve's policy that a man like Rai Durlab sliould not be abandoned 
to sp<jliation by the Nawab; It was alsu required by the needs 
of the moment that no rupture should take place between the 
Nawab and the English. Clive's resources of men were far too 
Stouty to permit of his .sending help to Madras and at the same 
tme entering on a campaign against Mir Jafar. “ The expedi- 
ttoR now on foot, ■* he wrotcp "makes it n-eccssary we should carry 
cvcrj'lhing at the Durbar with smex^thness and complac^n^ j 
as little disgust as possible should be given. . * * 

Hastings, who was for the moment in charge of affairs at 
Murshldabad* was confronted witJi a task of great difficulty m 
carrying out those orders. Some time after the Nawab's return 

ai.,t IJ; In Lon^'i pp. 191-194, » a accomu ot the 

iciA. dived. Tlio Nnweb'i prcMuti iacimicd «icwnrfe—twelve slMid- 

^ ™ enleiiuninciit 

« aiid a ball at the O^urlhmiK. .Mwa coni^p^bte bdU tor ** evuuil- 

ing^ llic komm, imd kf^tUEdnima nl the mtextaintrtenta. 

i ihmU by NiuiciMiLiir, wbo dedred to ^upplani Hid Dud^b. 

S^rariwi rmived for thw M?rvice & prwmt oT ru«„ {Scnflra Ea 

^ 

_ * prcicni iffbkh, accordingly lo the idi^aa of Ihe b^, was p^rfoctly 
" *' * sUpitlaUil b^fanhuiE], vttl wu ninm tor clear pet- 

s<nai kuryiec perfonued in cactring out tJie ptCan of Scmficn'a tapciion. It la 

notewot^ lhai OurUl> wa» nplaccd Id hla olBcc ot Diwan by a Stuhiun' 
fflUtlaa. Omaf Bcf. 

* BMpedltiiMi tq the ci«:an. Sec below. 

September 9 , tfi» (Onoe MSS„ Lidia, *- 1. jjjil; cl. alw 
Citve B earlior Ivttet to iValta a( Auymt ii (foe* «i.. f. 
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from Calcutta, he showed Hastings a letter ' which he dedaied 
to be written by Rai Ehitlab, and which, if gi’nuine* incriminated 
the writer in a conspiracy against Mir Jafar. Hastings was 
linked to beUeve the letter to be genuine, Clive did not. He 
pomted out that in the conspiracy against Siraj-ud-dauJa Rai 
Durlab would commit nothing to writing, and ctmld hardly be 
induced even to send messages ; that he would never dare to 
intrigue when actually U^nng at Calcutta, and when discovery 
would lead at once to his surrender to the Nawab's mercy; and 
that the Nawab had made large offers to Nuncomar in case the 
business of the letter were brought to a good conclnaion * Clive 
was almost certainly right; and the probabililie.s are greatly in 
favour of Rm Durlab's innocence. The essential point, however, 
w^ that Clive maintained his pjlicy without any breach with 
Mir Jafar.* The whole situation is summed np with great 
dearness by Clive in a letter which he addressed about this time 
to Pitt. Mir Jafar, he there says, " still, 'tis true, retains his 
attachment to us, and probably while he has no other support 
wdl continue to do so : but Mussalmen arc so little influenced by 
gratitude, that should he ever think it his mtercst to break with 
US, the ohligatiODE he ow'es us would prove no restraint ; and 
this is very evident from his having lately removed his Prime 
MinistCT and cut off two or three principal oflicers, all attached 
to our micrest and who bad a share in his elevation. Moreover, 
he is advanced in years, and his son so worthless and cruel a 
young fellow, and so apparently an enemy to the English, that 
it will he almost unsafe trusting him with the succession, . , * 

However much the support which the English accorded to 
prominent Hindu offldals in 1^58 may have aUenated the Nawab, 
the events of 1759 were speedily to prove even to him that this 
protection did not signify hostility to his interests, for when his 
position was tJireatencd by an invader, Clive stood forward at 
once as his champion. Some time in 1758 the son of the Moghul, 
later on known to history as Shah Alam, fled from Delhi, and 
after various wanderings took refuge with Shuja-ud-daula, the 

' ForiMnlrdvith Hutiugs’Mtcrli] Dive of October i. 1758 (ht. «!.. (.^581), 

* Clive Id HanltD^. OetobcT <1 iiad Movriabcr iS, 1758 fOnoL’ MSS . bidtd, x, 
fi. a5lji nnd 7594! 

* ’■ Ttic Nnbol) boa bwB very saoemne for pqr drliveriuj? up Huy diLOub ■ bu l 

n™ too much bpiBid in lumonr to protoct him, to Abandon him qpoo mims 

auspicioQ.“ Clive (o AmyMt. December 7. 171s ((«. eil„ 1 . j597). 

\ ^ **•““'»* ibla lime, fn:^oootJy in ihc moath of Dnuldir. 

* CA&fmm Cortfip^nd^m^, vol. j. p, ^ 
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Nawab of Oudh. ■ He had a following of about Scxio horsf, and 
formed the plan of strengthening himself by the occupation of 
Behor and Bengal Early in 1759 there were frequent rtanours 
cd his approach; but for some time it did not seem as though 
serious danger threatened. ^ In February CUve received flowery 
letters from the Shah Zada,' which he ordered Hastings to 
answer, in consultatian with the Nawab, " in such a style as 
may con^'ince them that it will uot be prudent in them to venture 
into these provinces.” ■ Clive indeed had every reason to wish 
to scare the invader ofi, for neither the English nor the Nawab 
W'cre prepared for such an event- Clive, emulating the generous 
patriotism with which Madras had sent him to Bengal in I75&. 
had dispiltched half his forces under Colonel Fordc to attack 
the French in the JJortlicni Cirtais and thus relieve the pressure 
wliich the European enemy were putting upon Madras/ More- 
over, the Nawab's troops were even more discontented than tisualp 
and had requested CUve*5 interference ou their behalf. He 
naturally could not enter into engagements with them, but pro¬ 
mised to do tds best to settle matters.* 

To add to these difficulties, and in spite of the promises of 
vigorous English support Mir Jafar thought the moment oppor¬ 
tune for an Intrigue with the Marathas, to the great anger of 
Clive, who wrote sternly warning him that such conduct would 
bring on his head the wrath of God and tire curses of bis subjects. 
It was, moreover, plausibly suspected that he meant the Marathas 
to be a counterpoise to the English, in which case, wrote Scrafton, 
'' I know not wliich to admire most, bis folly or his tr^chery.'' ^ 

In spite of Clive's attempts to keep the Shah Zada at a 

^ fortn&tuicf', CUve tfi Jaauary i7|^ {Orffi-t MSS., India. JL 

f. 2602} . 

* i-^1 the aod, the iiimic by whicli the Pfincc ia usually mrntlodcd in ihu 

Mid ttiHoidM of Lii& period. 

* Uiwto ilBJitmg?;, Fchmary 19, 1759 (Brit. Mb 3 +. Add- MSS.^ 191II, 

* Far thig upi?illticX3 BEti Chap, infrA, 

■■ Clive ta March 4. J 759 (Oitiic MSS., Indin, k. L J6a6jL 

* Clive tP tiutin^H February i 0 > 175® (BriC Add. MSSi« ^ 9 * JK J* 

^ ScniJtcMi to Hiutiiigsf, April 21, 1759 (But. Mijs., Add. ^SSS.4 90K 

In Ptder io immd thu NawaV^ pnrposw la thU nmtlcr, EIoBtin^ Icijpicd a itti- 
pidiiMi oi Rid DudaK CliwftcUed tbc accaakin to read him a lesson on the pnab 
tion pt tliu in India. "* I do not LblnJc It rlghc" he Jiaidi- ^fiat aotb 

nrtificpt ihoQild be put in praclica by U9- 1 wouM Lnave ail tiiiikcry ta the 

Hiudontf and Mussoliucn to whom il ia nattinLi, being conviiii^cd that Lbe ropota.^ 
tioD wfl haw in thii cpuntiy is erwing^ aindng nibor Canitia, to the ingenoity and 
plain doalmf’ for which wc sjp distmgniahecl" (Clivic to Haatiagi, May t j, t 759 j 

cil., iQiju 70). 
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distance by big words, at the end of February 1759 he had to 
take the field in person,^ with all the European troops he had, 
leaving Calcutta to be guarded by volunteers and the inllitia. 
The conduct of Ramnarayau, according to the reports which 
were received, gave cause for uneasiness. the invader 

crossed the Karamnassa, which forms the boundary between 
Behar and t^dh, he was quickly joined by a number of zemindars 
who were either obedient to the greatness of his rank or moved 
by hostility against Mir Jafar ■ and tlie Shah Zada moved on 
Patna at the head of 40,000 men. Everything for the moment 
turned^ on Ramnarayan, whom Oive exhortcd to behave with a 
becoming spirit until assistance could reach him.* The Nawab 
and Miran were so alarmed that they begged Qive to offer the 
deputy every possible assurance in their names,* It was also 
reeved that Clive and Milan should march to the relief of Patna 
with aU speed. 

Meanwhile Raumarayan had displayed the wisdom of the 
serpent, TOen the Shah Zada had crossed the Karamnassa, he 
Visited tlie iuvader^s camp, and made a nominal submission* in 
return for wtuch he was invfisted witli the govemincnt of Behar, 
But submissioii and investiture alike were of much the same 
degree of sincerity. Ramnarayan, having delayed matters some 
days by Ws viMt, presently withdrew to Patna, He gave out 
that he was going to prepare for the Shah Zada's reception; he 
actu^y prepared to defend the place. All this as reported 
to Chve liad the appearance of ahsolute desertion r * but better 
news so^ arrived. On March Clive heard of the repulse of 
an attaii oil the walls of the city, and sent on a battalion of sepoys, 
with orders to march towards Patna as fast as possible, and use 
eveiy endeavour to effect an entrance into the city/ On the news 
of their approach the Shah Zada. whose attacks had all failed, 
hastily drew off his troops ; and all the persuasion of law. who 
had just Joined him, failed to induce him to make another 
attempt. As Shuja-ud-dauia was disinclined to support a 
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failing cause, the Shah Zada now made a hid for EnglLsh^ro- 
tectiom But this was refused, and Clive dismissed the 
with an alms of 500 mohurs * Having punished the rehelLo^ 
zemindars, he placed a garrison in Patna,* and early in July 

ret limed to Calciitt£ir _ 

This successful defence of the Nawab's temtory, coupled 
with Olve's complete frankness in dealing with the Sh^ ® 
proposals, revived all the old feelings of gratitude with wl^h 
Mir Jafar had formerly regarded the ^glish. This wasjpeedily ^ 
shown by tbc grant of a jagir to Clive, consisting o 
rent whidi the Nawab had reserved when he granted the 24 
Parganas to the Company, and which henceforward tlie Company 
was to pay to its great servant instead of into the ^awa s 
treasury.* Tlds was an indubitable proof of reconcOiation, and 
such improvement of ieding between the Nawab and hvs, 
tectors was fortunate in view of the events which were ® JV 
to follow—the attempt to replace the English by a Dutch 

ascendancy in Bengal. a ^ 

From the first the Dutch had been exceedingly displeased at 

the predominance secured by the English in establishing them 
nominee as Nawab. Tliey had even been so tmwi^ as to nia^- 
fest their displeasure by refraining from ofienng Mir 
customary present on his accession * The new Nawab retaliated 
by stopping their trade and seizing their vakil; and the same 
t4ig happened again in the following year.* 
irritation £0 followed. When Pocock left the Hugh with the 
English squadron in order to proceed to Madias, t ere 
li;st the French should seek to recover their pt^ition m Bengal. 
In order to place the greatest possible difficulties in the 0 
ttieir sailing up the river, the English sent propo^s e - 

that joint measures should be taken to close the Hug , 

the French. The Dutch declined any such proposal ‘ and, 
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accordingly, the English insisted th&t the Dutch pilot-sloops 
should be recalled from Balason?, so that French vessels could not 
be piloted up by the Dutdi,* 

Such measures caused much exasperation, and it may be 
doubted whether they were advisable. But the Dutch began to 
foel the English supremacy m other wa3?s as well. One of the 
important products of Behar was saltpetre. The Govemment 
had always farmed this out as a monopoly, and the Dutch had 
attempted to secure it for themselves.® In February 1738, 
Qive obtained this for the English Company, with the pohticaJ 
motive of preventing this essential ingredient of gunpowder 
from reaching the French.- The Dutch protested, and Clive at 
once retorted on them their own application to Siraj-ud-daula 
for the very’ privilege they now objected to* To this no effective 
answer was possible; but. as the English later in the year 
declared that the produce would barely answer their own demands. 
tJie Dutch had to prex^re their supplies from less advantageous 
Murt^- Other complaints were that the export duty on opium 
had been raised, thus affecting tJie extensive Dutch trade in 
opium to the Archipelago,* and that weavers were hindered 
from working for the Dutcji, thus obstructing their doth-invest- 
ment for Europe.® 


Except in the case of the saltpetre, where there was a pohtical 
motive at work, there would seem to have been no real attempt 
to obstruct Dutch commerce. But it would have been difficult 
to have^rsuaded the Dutch of this, and their indignation was 

i. ^ ‘J’ exactly tlie same position whidi the 

English would have occupied <m the Coromandel Coast, had 
they ^owed tlie ^ndi quietly to establish Chanda Sahib as 
Nawab of Arcot. The motives of Saunders in opposing Dupleix 
were identical with the motives of the Dutch leaders, Bisdom and 
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Viirnet, in now opposinif Clive. However, events were to prove 
that the latter opposition was based on a mistaken estimate of 
their material force. The Dutch DirccUur, Bisdoin. was indeed^ 
ill adapted to political action. He vraa irrsolute, slow, 
timid in matters where he was so little accustomed to weigh 
clkances and calculate probabilities. His second, Vemet, was a 
stronger man ; but he was either like his chief unable to perceive 
the value of swift action, or else unable to move the Council. 
And these men were opposed to one who could in an instant 
judge a situation and decide what action it demanded. 

Even before the Revolution, the Dutch had resolved to 
strengthen themselves in Bengal. In 1757 an Engineer officer 
was sent thither to report on the lortifications of the Dutch 
settlement at Chmsura. He found it like every other Euro^an 
fort in India, irregular, decayed, and overlooked by the neigh' 
bouring houses ; and recommended that it should be reboilt on 
the site formerly occupied by the Ostend Comp^u^y ^ propoSwU 
which was approved by the Chinsiira CoundL^ In the following 
year emerged the latent hostility between the Nawab, and 
especially his son MiraCt and their English supporters. Vemet, 
who was diLef of tlie Dutch factory at Kasimbazaar, took ad- 
\^tage of the dissensions that arose ovgt Ramnarayan and Rai 
Dniiabj and entered into negotiations with Miran for the intro¬ 
duction of a Dutch force into Bengal, and tins was followed in 
January' 1750 by interviews with Mir Jafar in which he expressed 
hatred of the English and eagerness to escape from their yoke.* 

Apparently before this new^ had b^sn transmitted to Bata\na, 
their High MightincsseB* the Govemment of the Dutch Ea^ 
Indies, had already decided to strengthen their garrisons m 
Ceylon* on the Coasts and in BenguL On the motion o t e 
Govemor-t^nemlp Mossel, it was resolved to send 2 CXK> Europeans 
with six or eight vessels, to be employed as Die local govern 
ments thought best. But before this plan could be m 
execution ^ news came from CTiinsura of the negotiation ^it 
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f?T' aJid orders were at once sent to Bisdom to call tip 

the troo^ that would be sent to Coromandel and support Miran's 
party with men, money, and ammunition.' In Jime i7sn loo 
Europe^ trmps and fioo Malays were dispatched in six 
^th ordere to proceed to Ncgapatam and there obey the orders 
the^ould r^ve from the Governor of that settlement.^ 

‘ expedition began immediately. A 

fortmght out ^ Batavia one vessel of the squadron broke com- 

Die succeeded in placing 

he^gl^ on their guard a month before the expedition arrived 
m liengaJ waters, 

and^l?^ expedition reached Negapatam on August 7 

^ was the moDve of thjflong 

dekj^d^ not api^. Presumably the Councils of Negapat^ 
and Chmsura insufficiently warned of the plans of the Werae 
Gov^mcnt ]^d not concerted measures. At last the Dutch 
sq^drou sailed, and reached FiUtahin tlie Hugh on October iz 
wa^ intervened before further action 

5 ^ expedition succeed when at every 
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?**“ “Pcdilion at Calcalta 
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dio^ Hast^ to warn the Nawab, and witlt that the matter 
ppe , pending receipt of further infoimution.* However 
there were sever^ indications of Dutch activity On AugSsM 
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of righting themselves. On August zi the single Dutch ship * 
arrived in the river ydth native and European troops aboard. 

On October 2 , Bisdom received new 5 of the r^t of the ihips 

reached Pippli. i_i u 

It was now to be seen whether the Nawab would abide by^ 

his promise to treat the English enemies as bis enemies, or I^p 
his mom recent engagements with the Dutch. Before he had . 
heard of the arrivid of the Dtrtch vessels, he had set out on a 
visit to Calcutta, where he remained until October 39. On the 
English demand, he forbade the Dutch ships to come up the 
river; and under cover of his orders the English fortified the 
banks of the Hugh, and insisted on searching every boat that 

came up from the fleet.* i. t n 

The Dutch wasted time in trying to get the Nawab formally 

to withdraw his orders,* and in this betrayed a serious nusappr^ 
bensioti of the situation. They should have guessed that the 
Nawab would never commit himself openly against the Enghsti 
until the Dutch had proved themselves able to protect him from 
their vengeance. Had they hastened to force the passage of 
the Hugli in defianc^of orders manifestly dictated by the Engl^h. 
the Nawab might possibly have joined them. But it seen^ that 
they embarked on this adventure with the vaguest ideas of wbat 
it involved. Even bo late as October tg, Vernet submitted 
three plans of action to the ChitBura CouncU; to his 
they could not malai up their minds to select one.^ t is 
while the English had been busily completing their arr^gc- 
ments for preventing the entrance of the Dutch tTW[w. rw 
Company’s ships, the Cal^itta, Duke cf Dorset, and Hardmc^. 
w’cre ordered into the river; detathmt^nla were i^ted at Uic 
batteries commanding the passage up ; and the Cakmtta MiUtia 
was embodied under the command of HolwcU, at this momen 

Second of Council. . „ 

Oa November 7 the Dutch sent an immense remonstrance 
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recounting their g^vances and demanding free passage for their 
shi^. The English answered that everything had been done 
Under the orders of the SybihdiJr.^ At last, encouraged by the 
gracious rpceptiou the Nawab had gi^'cn them after his ^isit 
to Calcutta, tlje Dutch made up their slow minds to adJbn. 
They ordered reprisals on English vessels and sent Vetnet dov^n 
to Fultah where the Dutch were lying. Then} various small 
English craft were seized another mistalce, for it gave the 
English grounds to accuse the Dutch of begin tiing hostilities. 

The former now ordered their three vessels to pass the Dutch 
and post themselves between the latter and Calcutta. In spite 
of the Dutch threats that tliey would fine on them if they did 
so, the order was carried out. On tj)e night of November zi-22 
the Dutch forces were landed ; and immediately on this the 
English sMps were ordered to demand tlie restitution of tie 
v«»sek seized, and if that was refused, to attack. Restitution 
was refused- The three Company’s ships attacked ; and within 
two hours every Dutch vessel had struck her colours.* 

The Dutch were not much luckier ashore than afioat. The 
Dutch ships were taken on November 24, The same day Colonel 
Forde e^ountered and routed a party of 400 men marching 
from ChiriJ^ura to join the troops marchirig up the river. The 
next day he encountered the latter body, and dealt with them 
so vigorously that out of over 800 men, only 14 reached Chinsura, 
Faced with these repeated disasters, the Dutch at once made 
then: submiss ion. They acknowledged they had begun hostilities, 
agreed that their forces should be limited, and promised to pay 
10 lakhs damages. It was the most prudent thing they could 
do, for Mi ran, now the issue had been dccidtid, appeared at the 
h^d of his forces, breathing fire and slaughter against his former 
friends, whom he now called " those Chinsura cowerds." * 

This w’as the last important bcidenl of Clive's first govern* 
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niimt. Blajor Cailhud, whom Clive had pointed out as the fittest 
officer to tahc command of the Bengal troops, had arrived 
from Madras with a body of EuropeaiiB, not in time to tale 
part against the Dutch, but soon enough to relieve CU^ine of 
apprehensions as to tlie futiire safety of Bengal. Moreover 
Clive's he^th was very indifferent; and a dispatch had lately 
fjctai received from the Court of Directors which had angered 
him cxceet^gly. Accordii^ly he quitted his govemment, 
and took ship for England on February 25,1760. 

He had destroyed one Nawab and made another. He had 
not only in<idc but also maintained the latter in his place, pre¬ 
vented the effects of his ill-will, and with nothing like an open 
quarrel defeated the Dutch effort though made with the Kawab's 
connivance. He had by his constant and undeviating support 
secured tlic friendship of influential Hindus who saw in him their 
defence against Mir Jafar's designs. In short, he had displayed 
in Bengal as a statesman tJie same high qualities as he had dis¬ 
played in the Camattc as a soldier, and in a higher degree, for, 
whereas he had never encountered in tlie field any but mediocre 
opponents, in Bengal he had bad to deal with men, astute and 
treacherous Uiough weak in character, and in his dealings with 
them he had rarely been be trayed int 0 a mistake. He had indeed 
enjojftjd the advantage of IcamiTig from, the examples of Bussy 
and Dupleix what dangers to look for and avoid. Hence no 
doubt the patience with which he regarded the vacillations of 
Mir Jafar and the promptitude with wffiich he beat down his 
French and Dutdi enemies. But his debt to the French leaders 
of the south in no way detracts from his essential greatness. 
Servile mutation is impossible in politics, w'hicb always demand 
much more than the mechanical appheation of a formula. The 
lamentable history of his successors wa-s to prove how easily 
deranged was the poise of the political machine established in 
Bengal. To haw maintained it so successfully proves to the 
full ^ve's value as a praclicai statesman. 
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was then flying, complained bitterly ol Oive’s not rehiroing to 
the Coast after he had taken Chandemagore. ‘ At the end oj 
April, Fordc was sent to attack Nellore, where the Renter had 
tliTown ofl his allegiance to Muhammad Ah ; but he laileci com- 
plctely in an attempt to storm the town.* In May. Adkrmn 
took the held in person, but achieved nothing.* It^ was indeed 
fortunate that he did not encounter an eneiny, for " durmg the 
late march of the army none of the regulations or precautions 
absolutely necessary to be observed by a commanding ofBocr were 
taken. By this reason all the inhabi^nts left their villages and 
the troops were exposed to inconveniences never before experi- ' 
enced " * The Council were in a fever to induce Adlercron to 
□Hit the command and leave it to Forde or Lawrence; and as 
he obstinately refused, Lawrence was persuaded to serve as a 
volunteer under him. Meanwhile, Uie eflorts of the French had 
been limited to the capture of a smaU fort to the westward of the 
French territories.* and an attempt to surpnse Tnchmopoly. 
In May, the commandant. Caiilaud,* was absent to the south¬ 
ward, with a large part of the garrison, engaged m one of th^ 
fruitless attempts to establish order among the poligars which 
Onne details with merciless exactitude. After taking Elevanastn, 
d’Auteuil moved rapidly south and appeared before Tnclimopoly 
while Caillaud was still at Madura, The city had tKcn left under 
the command of Captain Joseph Smith.^ As his dispositions 
prevented any attempt to surprise the place, d Autciiil tume 
liis attention to cutling off Cailliiudt who was marchiiig without 
tents, baggage, or artillery to relieve Trichiiwpoly, On June 4 
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he reached a village 13 miles off. That night, by nmrchbg 
through rice-swamps which the French had not thought of 
guarding, he succeeded in carrying his men, though fatigued to 
death, safe into Trichinopoly.* Such a ternunatiDn was a triumph , 
of spirit and endurance.® 

This uneven! fat situation was modified by the arrival of a 
French squadron at PondichtSiy on September8. It had on board 
the first detachment of a considerable expedition which the 
French ha d decided to send to India to establish their supremacy. * 
The force now arrived consisted of about 1000 men of the R^gt- 
ment de Lorraine, under the command of Soupire. The squadron 
on which these arrived comprised lo vessels under the oommand 
of Bouvet.* Although the English squadron was still Ijdng in the 
Hugh. Bouvet displayed that extreme degree of caution which 
even friends call lack of enterprise, and refused to remain on the 
Coast,* Soupirc himself, though not wanting in course, also 
shrank from accepting responsibility, and, to the astontshment 
of the English, took no further advantage of his decided military 
superiority than to capture the fort of Chettepat. So matters 
continued with little change until, in April 1758. Tally and d'Achd 
reached the Coast with the remainder of the expedition. This 
consi^lSd of the Regiment de Lally, about 1000 strong, with a ^ 
detachment of the Royal Artillery. At this time the French 
Company's troops formed a body of about ioqo irten. 

Lally, who had been namci Syndic of the Company, Com- 
missaiyfor the King, and Commandant-General of all the French 
establishments in India, had never before enjoved an independ¬ 
ent command. He had distinguBhed himself at the battle of 
Fontenoy, had taken an active part bi the intrigues on behalf of 
the Pretender, and was well known for the bitter hatred with 
which he regarded the English. He had, moreover, taken part ‘ 
in the controversy aroused by the administration of Pupldx, 
and had produced a memoir so powerfully expressing and de¬ 
fending the «ew5 of the Comply that the Directors persisted 
in desiring his appointment until at last the Ministry gave way.* 
D'Argenson's remonstrance is well known. Lally. he said, hides 

> Mil. CwL. J«ne I. 1757: Snufh'i Xan-iaw (Onne MSS.. Virioua aj 
fl. 3i. cti:.): Caillaud to Onjic, Jam) 5. 1755 (luc. ftf., 51. f. bjj, ' ' ' 

* For tlK tail tva mUEs Cailtand Juid to b« sopportot] on mm'i 

ID cjciiAi|Ale 4 vaa he* 

■ Tho cdotmutler wlio had evadvd nclioo with Criffin wi 

* Soujurc^fl pji. 7, elc, 

* For Lhii mcmcMr sc© Hamoif'A lAUy-Ti^lkmfa:^ p. 
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nothing of what he feels, and enpresses himseU m words that 
people do not forgive ; his operations will be ohstnicted lor the 
sake ol private vengeance. This estimate was too true. But it 
was not complete. Not only did Lally make a host of private 
enemies by the freedom with which he condemned the conduct of 
the Company^ servants in India, but also he neglected to reduce 
them to a position in which they would be powerless for 
He poured fierce condemnation and savage sarcasm on the cor- 
mption and misconduct which he lound in India; but be left 
the peculators not only in enjoyment of their gains but also m 
possession of their posts. He seems to have supposed that he 
could absolve himself for the rniamanagement of French aJia^ 
which went on under him by abusing without punishing the 
guilty and prowd hiinsdf so incapable of independent command 
as to be luiaiblc to truiintaiii his authoirity. , ^ * 

Evea had be been a man of much greater political taknt, he 
would have found the Company’s directions impossible to carry 
out in a time of war. ile was ordered to suppre^ the maivem- 
tion and abuses which had sprung up under Dupleix and flourished 
under the lax administration of de Leyrit. In fact he was 
assigned a task whoUy similar to that which was to be conided 
to Clive when he was a second time sent out to Bengal. Chve 
achieved his task, at the cost of a persecution which was earned 
even beyond the grave.^ But even Clive could not have re¬ 
formed the administration of Bengal if he had also been engage 
in warfare with a European power. Yet Lally was asked to dnve 
out the English and reform Pondichdhy in the same breath. 
Thus an iinpossibh* task had been confidi.'d to a man possessed of 
energy and talent, but lacking all sense of stat^manship.» Tins 
unfortunate leader reached Pondiebdry on April zS, 1758- 

His companion d'Athd. the commander of the squadron, was' 
as ill a choice as himself. Ho was jealous of the least mtcr- 
fercnce with his command, eternally dissatisfied wim the sup 
port he received, and regarded the safety of his slui» as more 
important than that of the settlement he was sent to defend. He 
liad with him nine ships of the line {of which four were King s 
vessels) and two frigates. Onthedayafterhesighted ^ondi chery. 

1 CW«oU-.*arthless Mdicotilanpilblc LifiSd hatk-^wkniiwUatJy 


iiirTiirtfii imd pidd inr by oncmic*- f 

» l.i» «Tiyd. Uilly biid tl« 

Ue L.:>Tit d Ihc wiiy ill whlth me Dirtctow ^ r 

Leyrit, UAy t$. pp. 9.«t-Ci* cf- ^ adding , 

tfe% S«pi vql* ilL p. 3 S 0 ). 
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he encoTiiitered the English ^tiadron, under Pocock/ who bad 
left the Hugli m Febmary, and assembled his whole squadron of 
seven ships of the line at Madras in Marche He bad s^^ed down 
the Coast as hir as Negapatani^ but theficets had passed without 
sighting eadi other. On bis return up the Coasts Pocock sighted 
the Fnejidi squadron off St. David's. D'Achd sailed to the north¬ 
ward, in order to be jained by two of his vessels tliat were at a 
distance in the offing ; and the action did not begin until dose 
on 3 o'clock. It continued till near five, when d'Ach^ broke the 
line and bore away with hb whole squadroa. In the following 
night, one Frencli ship, tlie Eien-Aimi^ went ashore^ The Englisli 
suffered chiefly in the masts and rigging, the French in the hulls 
of their vessels ; and in consequence of the difference of aim, the 
French losses amounted to over 400 killed and wounded, while 
the English only lost iiS. Indecisive as was the action, a 
substantial advantage lay with the English * Both sides had 
reason to complain of the behaviour of certain captains, who 
seemed too disposed to avoid coming to close action with the 
eaemy, 

Irnmediatcly on his landing. L«illy had resolved to form the 
siege of Fort 5 t* David. The place enjoyed, not altogether justly, 
n reputation for great strength.® It was of small extent, yet had 
htHin provided with numerous outworks requiring a large garri¬ 
son ; ^ it lacked bomb-proof shelters i and ^though it had been 
recently remodelled, parts were so ill-constnicted as not to admit 
the firing of their guns. 

Tally, however, found considerable difficulty in forming his 
siege, and complained that no preparations had been made for 
an operation that should haw been accomplished eight months 
before his arrival. In this he seems to have displayed his custom^ 
ary exaggeration. Soma preparation had been made, aitbough 

K W 4 l^ci t»d Uied irt Bcog^U jo Au^it 1^57. 

* Then: Hje ftqjncnjiia the acUpn : Pocock to tlie Cotincit 

April JO, (BliL May 3 , 1758); PococJt to CJevtaniJ, July 3i. 1758 

tP,R- 0 +, Admiralty, 1-161) i ZliUaulea vi thn Eofagumcnt (Qcm.e MSS,, india^ 
tL ffn 39^. otcO; MoqtiHl to LaJly. April sg, 1758 {d'Achfi't p. j) ; 

d*Aclit*t dUpnl^ to thE MJjjiatGr. October jti, t7||, is prmted in L* ptiv^ 
cEif XV^, vdI. ir. App. p. 34). 

» Jhs Freodi Compqjjy calls it 'Me pint cnuj^crable ct Is iiiirnK de 

lam [iBft ferta] que lea nafloaa cuTOptetmea aicqt conjitrtijti rq^r le c^te do COro- 
Jiumdfl " (Company to LoUy. March 30 . 175^9. L.-dly'i R -4^- 

* Ttue covert way was 9S0 ymds mund and waa 30Q yard^ from the naairat 

i]<>feiace {PuUcr'a Report, ttp, MiL Coni., ts. 1737). On April it 

!75t, the ganiaon cqnaiaicd of Enttipeaiis, oj Topasaea. rjOQ aepoya, Sj 
InvolkUi. auil 3J4 1, 1758}. 
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draft-bullocks and porters had to be collected; > and Lcyrit’s 
comment—' Is it my fault if M. de Lally rushes bis operations 
and attacks works before he las furnished himself witli what 
he needs to take them ? " *—Is more justifiable Than most ol his 
obscrvntions on Lally’s conduct, for the latter should cer¬ 
tainly ha’Pc satisfied himself that the stores were ready before 
hasteiiing ofl to lay siege to the English fortress. Although 
he appeared before it on May i, he did not break ground until 
the 17th. 

The English settlement was composed of two parts perfectly 
distinct the one from the other. One was Fort St. Da^-id proper, 
lying on the north bank of the Gadilam dose to the sea, with 
the villas of the Company's servants lying round it. The second 
was the largo native town of Cuddalorc, about a mile south of 
the fort,, with walls indeed, but decayed and worthless. It had 
never intended to defend this town, as its extent would have 
demanded a much larger garrison than could have been spared. 
It was therefore surrendered as soon as summoned, on May 3, 
and at the same time XjJly agreed that the French prisoners in 
the fort should be sent dsewhere to await tile result of the 
siege.* 

.After this came a fortnight's delay in w^hich l^lly was gradu¬ 
ally procuring piecemeal from Pondichdry the stores and artillery 
he needed. On May 17 ha carried tlic outworks by storm, the 
English sepoys not awaiting the attack, but deserting into the 
country, and soon after the garrison reported that almost all their 
sepo^ and Indian artificers had fled.* On the 26th. Lally, who 
had tUi then only thrown shell into tho fort from a mortar battery, 
with a few random shots from Cuddalore, opened a breaching 
battery, which was soon followed by the opening of three more, 
and on June z the garrison capitulated. Several days previously, 
Wynch, the Governor, had reported that most of his embrasures 
had been mined by hEs own and the enemy's fire, that they 
could not be repaired for lack of artificers, and that his effectives 
had been reduced to 120 Eun>peans, 70 Topasscs, 20 marines, and 
200 sepoys; * the commandant, Poller de Bottens, a Swiss 
officer, distmBted his men and was thought not to have made 
as protracted a defence as he might have done ; and Pocock's 

• Lnyiit to Lf|lly„ Ck:Lqb&T B, 1758 (tjfSTjTTit'B p, 187), 

■Mil. May 9 . 

* Ihi^^ May lysB. 

■ /faVr, Muy S 7 , 17s*- 
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failtur^ to beat up to St. David's agriiast tlie wind certainly 
dispirited the dcfcndtiis. Tlic full of the place produced a great 
efiect upon the opinion of the country’ powjrs and upon the 
Engluli, who now prepared for the inevitable siege of Madias, 
while lally made a triumphal entry into Poodich^, which Ws 
enemies were subseqaently to convert into a subject of mockery 
and accusation.^ 

Could Lally have followed up his succesiE as he himself wished 
to do, most probably he would have captured Madras as well. 
But there were two principal difficulties in bis way. The firet 
was finance. He had brought out wdtli liim 2,000,000 hviBs— 
say, 2^ lalth5; of pagodas; but this sum seems to have been 
sw^owed up by the debts of Pondichfity, and almost immediately 
after tiis arrival the French fell into difRcitlries tor money. The 
second trouble was the fleet, It was small use endeavouring to 
take Madras while Pocock's squadron lay unbeaten between that 
place and Pondichdry. But here d'Ach^ came in. In May he 
had been encoruagirig enough. " Pluck up courage, my dear 
Genera],” he had written ; " all will turnout veil; you will take 
St. David's and then we will concert measures to secure the 
control of the sea."* But when Fort St. David had falfen, 
he refused ahsolutoly to alt^k Poctxk, alleging a lack of 
victuals. The fact seems to have been that he wistied to 
cruise to the southward after some English Indiatticn said to be 
expected-* 

Thb refusal of co-operation rendered any attempt on Madras 
Ititile until the approach of the nortb-east monsoon in the 
following October had compelled Pocock to leave Uie Coast- 
T all y had thus four months to fiU in before he could begin his 
main enterprise. Tw'U courses by open to him. He might 
lead his troops northward, drive the Englisli out of all the posts 
they occupied in the Arcot country, and confine them to Madras : 
or he might cany his arms to the southward and attempt con¬ 
quests in a region which could not aift-ct the final issue. Un¬ 
fortunately for liim, he allowed his financial difliculties and the 

1 Tli« ditaE* ol ite proeeSHiflii, tie,, wecc sejgKted by the J«uit, Piw 
Lavaat (L»vpnr tt> lAUy. and! iAlly's wvjwnr ol JiiO* S, l7jS, PUfrs, 

w. $1 and SS). 

• D'Acho lo Laity, May iS, ijjB (Lally's Piierj, p. rjy 

* LcJly to l.Byiit. lunc .15, tyjS {op. fH„ p, 6tij|. nAclii In bis secmd niemtitr 
allcgirs that ht quite ready lo etnipcrate agaijrai Mailras 1 but this wsms to 
Rie didieull of belief. Me bad iqient tbe mtoaim of bff wile'* lertooe m hia 
Kiaipnuent (iI’AcbS'a AI#™ofrf. p. aj, 
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„r«.ao»s .dvic «.! P^ Uv.«r lo lead hte, ml» the latter co«« 

" iSe Uvaer wee a Jeeult Pti«t e. 

a coafidaht. aadacted aa^ ageu .rfUep^ ^ ^ 

am imUmatc of Bassy. 1“ ®|. mtagt reasen to sappose that 

amymlndiai ITLally ^ 1" ti" 

the advita '^‘''‘.!“ ^”*'^yadvamlaBes. even thoa^^y 
least mstneere. It o«cr«i u nroved fatal partly because 

were not decided advantages , Mention r partly because 

of Lally's errors in carrying p^aeccrate its (undamimtal 

otlier tLmnstances intenened to exaggerate 

' advltm «B to ^arth ^ 

Tanjore to the Lolly ^as still besieging Fort 

Chanda Sahib in 1749- - sending cmksaiiea to 

St. Dartd^ the pnest had be sueKests it would be well 

Ihnjore.' Alitllelater <m Jnne 

ULaUysenHo^.^an^“Jesa 

he proposes that on nis y ^ttablish his nephews, 

dvpL'STpoUB^ of nddn/- you 

who ofiered 4 lakhs of ^ +wi cfteci half a dozen 

could do nothing more a A without any loss of 

IfInlTpPt^ to vul^ and 1.0.. 

t ^ rvttih the same lack of preparation 

So Lally marched ™ ^ P^rt St. David. He seems 

that he had displayed m his attack on He 

to have regarded detail in, regularity of its own 

expected everything to proceed with entire regmai y 

ur. = _ T^nlfltfe Tiaj 


t H*m«t »r» S 

hi, iar^ TMs Is iw ' baflavRur certainly wW. -*><1 LI 

Ijeyrti nof bis CouttcHlon _rtit4 !kU«u>irf, pp. S5- 
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™attcre *ent wrong, wlicn ilic army ran short of 
thmsM ^ and -“Wr 

£wgr"~ 

coolB to be coDoctod Md soot to him.* On JulyT urS™" 

^at he has only 12 miJlim of gunpowder*—a d^ect that was 
only in part by the supplies which he obtamed from the 

Dutch at Negapatam and (he Danes at Tranquebar 

pln^S^^^V^ Tanjorean seaport, the 

greatto Tiruvalur, wheit was a tempk of 
tl fruitless search for truksure. 

the suspicSk ^Ih J’-'" ^ his guns six Brahmans, on 

^titendcd 

severity mflrtt ^ tertify the Tanjoneans by this act of 

lay in fe^o •>»!* «' «fc.y 

couSV^Mraiti^'f'* tt™'* 1^“’°"“ ’ deairted 

«f H, V the city on the J8th. The slownc^ 

had ZfS.r l^ansport.the armyno^rS^ 

SetTr ’“■■ » J*.“ “'y ■“■> 'aa^LTS 

SkS ii'" infantry bad but fifteen rounTa^? 
Nc^iations were begun. The king had no objecUon to sec the 

of a French delat^nl^inm^td^t^!^ ^ apprcwch 

San.cto«me,JuiLc3C, i7iiB(<^.fii(,.p.„v 

^0 tOHinr, Jane 36. 1758 [0^. p. gij] 

. f^'n '*?*■ ** 

ifiMiaacti^ *(«>rrfrp/io6)*’ P- WJ. >•<->■"« appon-ed the 

■UUf lo Ixyrit. July ri. ,75* (Leyrll-i urimoiw,'. p. rtj*. 
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uneiiiv lying outside bb walls, coniiiimHig their scanty 
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fasdMS totead of earthworfa ; «”?";'^.natte*^f 

that it was forbiddon to te a stat m reply to 

At. -.ikaai iiiti+ Ts the bleach was almost pracucauic, wi* 

^tlt?a^“ - h^p 

H ji'tSo”S”to "Sec’^'tisrg^^ttroi re^boh 

^ oo. wuh 

He reached Karikal «n August 18 ^brvd tnax ^ 

“^orThtt^tlyUS€“ 

hid begun hLs retreat.* D’Adit's reverse, however, had 

‘ UUly’s Mrmmrt, pp- **9- *^*1 Vt-iS afi, JJutdl, 

»S« M int««tiftB l*U« d.lcd ^Tib , S f™ d-^ rf dio «f=|:P 

mituairs. pp, ^3‘‘innHBCk.™dihc«atJif^ 
tlie writerluixl nodiitiK 10 »* l«U a Uflie “fni 
only cocowot*- P“T rief*«?«rit«ra* 

’),».. -A .«•• «■ t-hf ">“"■■ •'«' 

iti Uicir Fortner qtwjtcrs (^^-i Au^liwf *75 )■ 
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^oiK. After the action ol April 29 be had with difficulty 
\ indued to nefr^ from sailing back to the French islands.' 

J^^ly in June be sailed down the Coast as far as Karikal and 
^ we have seen, was urgent to proceed farther to the southard’ 
in July Laliy was still afraid that the admiral would abruptly 
qiut the Coast.* However, be lay at PondichSty until July 27, 
when, on the news of Pocock's approach, he put out to sea again * 
but kept well to windward of the English.* At last, on August i, 
^ fleets approached each other. Twice d'Achd refused action 
because the wind was so strong as to render his low'est tier of 
gnus useless. After two days' manreuvring, he decided to try 
and cross just iij rear of Pocock's last vessel, so that it and 
per laps others would be crushed by the suu^ccssLve fire of his 
wh^ squadren. Accordingly, on August 3. off Negapatam. he 
doifm on tl,e English Hne, and. according to his account 
ot ttie action, just as he was on the point of accomplishing his 
purpose, the sea-breeze set in, and he was obliged to form his 
hue on that of the Engfeh. The action opened at 1.20 p.m. 
when leading vessels were within musket-shot of each other. 

^ hot the English fire that within 10 minutes d'AchS set 

his distance. A running light 
Mo^ for half an hour, and then the whole French squadron 
for ^7 the wind, pocock was able to keep within gun-shot 
or obout an hour, but the French drew steadily ahead owing 
to the effects which their wiifrai/f^broken pieces of brass, 
iron and copi«r~had had upon the English yards and rigging, 
^ongh again mdecLsive in the sense that d'Ach^'s fleet reiiSnM 

n'^SS'tT’ tl'e less was an English victory.* 

D Achd s losses had been heavy. His own ship, the ZodiaZ,, 
had more killed and wounded than the whole British squadron 

p. lOD}. 

to reach St frailtess eflort 

j,._ Wi»vw s before n icU, Pocock retureiMl 10 AUdiu « Tune r< - fen 

disseoted). he cn.i«U tolS, 
rt^ Pta^chirjr, merely watch uig the French MiufcltTMi. 

1 July 39 (np. MU- C«js., Jol^ 3,. ,„aj. 

8«at t«»rt lo the " which the 

,7^ «> the French offlcuri were ne indlniaiii 
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In aJl, the French losses were close upon 5<x), the English bel^w 
aoo.^ Id fact 4 'A^h^ was beaten ; he feared to meet the English 
again. He described his squadron as incapable of another 
engagement—his ships were too much knocked about and his 
sailors were killed, wounded, or sick with dysentery.* Only 
with difficulty was he persuaded to wait for LaDy^s return,* 
On August 31 a council of wax was held, consisting of the 
prinCLpaJ naval and nulitaiy officers* It resol v'ed that the 
squadron ought to remaiii at Pondichery another fortnight 
or three weeks * But d'Achi feared he might be forced by fine- 
ships to leave the shelter of the Potidich^^ guns. He immediately 
held another ccnmcil, cousisting of his captains only, who voted 
for immediate departure.^ Having landed 500 sailors p who were 
formed into a hattaUon under the Chevaher du PoSte^ he sailed 
from Pondichery on September 3* to reuew his discussions^ 
difficulties* and complaints at the Isle of Francep'^ where* as lie 
knew when he sailed thither, his people could not he fed nor 
his squadron equipped.^ 

Lally now took up again his scheme for capturing Madras. 
But though PocQck left the Coast in Octobetp success would 
evidently be tnuch more difHculi than it would have been in 
the previous June could d^ 4 ch 6 have held the sea. The Engli^ 
had been diligently preparing to defend tlieraselves* laying in 
supplies of provisions and guupowderi and improving their 
works.* Moreover, they had been strengthened by the arrival 
of Draper with a couple of hundred men of H.M/s 64th p the 
whole of which wa^ on its way out/ and a detachment of marines 

* Tlic Idlowing arc the diial AMontR of Hie aclicm t Pocpck to MndrM. 

Atisusl s tMH- Coni.. Ausiisl id, 17 i to Clfve. Augiiat 12 (Onm? MSS., VaT^miJi, 
390. L 21) ; toOevbuid. Augiutt 31 . I 7 i* (P.R.O,. Admiralty. : MmyltK 

tOrmc MSS . lndl». f. =994); firsi .Wihl^iW, pp. 35. etc.; d'Ach^ 

to Ls^ly. AuRott 6. 175B Lefir^t, p. 20); d'AsihA** diiipi^tch dC October |0. 

lyjfl fu/ 

»D*Ac:bA (a the Ptodidi 4 ry Council* Au]r^t tB. 17SM (d'Achi'i Memoir, 

p. J 4 ^ . . . ^ . 

* Lcyril toL^Lty. Atignst 11. (Uyrit'a p. tooJ- 

* D'Ach^d firal Memoir. Pi^£ds, pp- ntc. 

* /fei'iJ., pp. 5 J, etc. 

^ rtirf-, pp. 4t. etc, k i t? KJ 

^ Md^ort'pi letter ol Aiisuit J. (itrid.. p. 49)^ Tliii wiv- by Itt^ 
wbinit bad rtftd^ed NcRapAlnm aHjme fimfo beiJiiTC pp- 

•TbB ciifinctr Kt wsw John (tubeequenlly Sir John) C»U. 4 ntui ^ 

talmt. Ives bun wi(T»«a lo thn kcetmus with whith FSgot supcnatentlid 
iho coniplelion ot fbe workau 

* Pnb, Dik from Eogtiad. rNscember 1757- 
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kndec! by Vocock before hb departure. In oil, the Rarrison 
^^nted to 1700 Europeans and Topasses. 2200 sepoys.* with 

L^i 7 w“' Brereton at their head. Moreover, it 

had^n ordered by the Company tljat if Madras was attacked 

E,v Tt ° the government assumed 

with^^w ^ th It had been resolved to 

withdraw all the out^gamsons save that at Ciunfileput whence 

Jt i^^mtended to attack Lally-s ajinninjucatioiis 

_ When therefore, in October. Ully advanced northwanb 
encountered no resistance, and occupied the principal places. 

ha vine maH*. ^ ®'^™t)er be was preparing to reuew his advance, 
ha^ng nmde up 1^ mind to leave Chingleput behind him. 

time to 

^i-^F “«i/«''led himself with reflecting that by the rules of war 

1 convoys.* His principal difficulties 

soldiPTO^* °n ]f' ifmoney, and the disconteut of unpaid 

w '^bom ho took with 

poliea^ “i? considerable contributions from the 

iSd^jS!’ ^ be said, to stake Pondich^y against 

fell adviced to the Mount, and. as Lawrence 

Jiih « P^“' b> those days thinly scattered 

*° ^bc westward of the city 
n the morai^ ^ December 14 he entered the Black Tow-n 
unopposed. The English had witlidiaw'n before him but 
^e not unwatchf^ to seize any opportunity that might oEfer 

^dVrt^ scattered in search of plunder 

and had found the arrack godowns. They decided therefore 

Army. v^L L p. ,oj. Ci. *1« llie S-V r),«ry. pp. . 

I Pub, Dts. from England, May u. 1^5^ 

^ ^TIL lo sjune. Dciinnbcr 4, iy,t« p, 24.1). ^ 

::xiriic iQ sQjiir, Kovnuinber tj, {ni misral ThiHi.* il,™ i 

tnlp Fart St ir, t » \ fJurty llirwi jhcq de^jurtpij 

S4ai.j tu *ui,o. ULtBoiitor si, ly^g (he, „V.. p. ^45), 
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on a siUly. It consisted of 600 men under I>raper and Brcretoa, 
and led to some mniuscd strect-figbting in which the English 
lost 300 men and their two guns, but made good their retreat.^ 

This incident is chiefly remal'kable lor the controversy to 
which it gave rise concerning the conduct of Bussy^ whom Lally 
had recalled from the Deccan in the preceding June. The 
relations of these men wcujc never cordial. 1-ally was so pre¬ 
judiced against Company's officers that he never did justice 
to Bussy's undoubted talent - and Bussy never forga\'e Lally 
for his recalls Moreover, shortly after reaching the Carnatic, 
Bussy produced letters stating that he had-been named second- 
in-command. This would have involved the supersession of 
all the king's officers whom Lally had brought out with 
liim ; and although the scDior ofhceiB are said to have signed 
a letter recommending tally to appoint Bussy the senior 
Brigadier, tally had, not improperly, declined to do so. Bussy's 
rank when he accompanied Lally to the siege of Madras was 
therefore that of youngest Brigadier without a conunand ’ 
Lally declared that in the course of the action Bussy refused 
lo pennit Crillon, a lieulenant'Colonflt to occupy with tally’s 
regiment a bridge which Draper would have to pass in his retreat, 
and this is said to have been conhrmed by Crillon in his evidence 
at tally's trial.* As against this, Bussy asserted he had given 
Ciillon no orders, and merely advised him to take field-pieces 
with him. He aUw pointed out that the same evening tally 
bad appointed hini to the brigade rendered vacant by the 
capture of d’Estaing.* However, he bituseU says that this 
appointment wras paid for by a humiliating scene,* and we know 
it was tally's habit to abuse people for misconduct and yet 
not to punish them; and the very next day he wrote to 
d'Estaing that the English would have been cut 08 if Bussy 
had let Crillon advance. The probabilities are tljat Bussy 

* p, j* Th^i laUy took place at to a-JiL. but Iliunaat cU-t 

p. 14s j iovests it with the darko'cs^ of night broken tmiy by tii<e of lh>e 

buiiiiiig dly. MaDiaton 5 Jy) miidatc* the Proach occupa- 

turn oJ the Blq^li Town- The Firach kiw? ainoimteti to ijo kilkd Kod 
WDundtvJ (LiiUy to Leyril, ftecember 15, 1750, ticyrit'# M/mrttVf, p. iS 5 ) i 
d'Efltnin^. one ol LaSly’'* Iwst offijcrri, was fiindir prisoner. 

•Sea J^ainoiit,r *Jp- ciL, p. 135. 

■ Lnlly^a il/iiwcjrr, pp^ loj* elc. 

* BuEwy'fi MlfHijirt of 1766, pp. 17-18. lie raentiona as prod oS hia gaod 
cooduct a lelltrr of congminUk^Uon writ ten him by Leyill (iM.* p. 30). Bui* 
in the dronmatiuiccm, auth coagralutaLLicniii meant little, 

*Frevilie, ** Lally cl Bussy iiujl Indi^ '* ( fioB. Qmsii kiii-t J^nunry 
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did do wbat hs aftei^wards denied doing;. The odd t hing is that 
he did not adduce in his defence the fact that had Crillon advanced 
to the bridge he wouJd have been exposed to the fire of the Fort 
and doubtle:ss snffiered considerable loss without being able to 
cut o 3 Draper^s retreat*^ A soldier figuies oddly when he denies 
doing what in any case he ought to have done. 

This wa^ almost the only sensational incident of the siege^ 
for the English attempted no more sorties of importance. For 
nearly three weeks after Draper's attempt^ the French were 
silent^ for lack of artillery and ammunition.* Tliey opened 
fire on January and^ though their gims were at first silenced, 
they soon reopened and maintained a steady attack on the 
selected works, and at the same time their mortar batteries 
tlirew shell constantly into the place. ^ Later on a mine was 
sprang, but the gap it made was completely commanded by one 
of the bastions,* At last, after a month's bombardments a breach 
appeared in the defencas ; but it was so exposed to the un¬ 
weakened fire of the garrison that the French artillery officers 
considered it irapracticable^* and it was never attempted. In 
short, the delence within the place was eminently successful. 

Nor was Lally able to give it his undistraeted attention. He 
had decided that on the whole it was wisest to leave Chingleput 
nnlouched, and had ordered the troops he had left at Pondichdiy 
to prevent the garrison there from being foined by any rein¬ 
forcements from the south." TIve English^ on the other hand^ 
had directed Captain Achilles Pr«i5tonp who cummanded the 
Chingleput troof^, to exert himself in iffliing off the enemy's 
supplies until he should have been joined by^Caillatid and Yusuf 
Khan ’ from Trichinopoly, when it was expected that it woidd be 
possible entirely to block the road from Pondich^ry to Madras." 
In the latter part of December Yusuf Klran moved north witb a 

7 ^ See * W. D,"* (Sir WiUiani Draper) to the AdUftriiAet, Octobcf 

1766. 

■ Lsilty *a Leyrrt, iJccamber 15 md *4, 173* (Leyrit'a MinuArt, pp, 256 aud 
365), 

< Then mortars were belter Bcrved than their heavy guns. Diary, 

p. 35 : Cairi Joumai Cambridge, p, 167), 

* Siggr Diary^ p. fi. 

* LaJiy ^ (Piieti, p. 

* \j 3 k\ty to liCytil. Deecmbcr 37, 173^ p. 273). 

» The priodpaJ »poy Diheer hi ihc Entfisb eervjee, hukiin^ a conuninEion tt* 
cCRiueAnfUnt o< aJI the Kd^luh Bepoyi, He had empla^'cd m rediiciag 
the Madura and TinneveLEy pollan. He wu ihe only nepoy of&cer ta the 
M&lraa army to be entrusted with kideipendcxit eommaarLH of nny eoavcfjneoi^e. 

* Figot to Pruton, l>eoeq)bcr ll, 175a [Si^gr Diaty^ p. t jj). 
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body of native horse and foot, ravaged the country round Pondi- 
chcry, and ioined Preston at Chinglepat on Quistmas Day.* 

On receipt of this news, it was resolved that they should 
advance and attack the enemy's posts to the southward of 
Nfadras, an attempt in which the garrison was to «w»peratc.* 
Accordingly Preston advanced to the Mount. I.ally sent a 
detachment against hirn, which was beaten back with the loss 
of two guns ; * but in spite of this succes, Yusuf Khan declined 
to make the projected attack, alleging that bis people were 
dissatisfied for Tack of pro^isjons; * and although the French 
were again driven back after a renewed attack, the native 
troops fled to Chingleput, whither Preston had to follow them.® 
As, however, the French were now bringing up their stores by 
sea, the Coast road mattered little; Preston was tlierefore 
ordered to return to the neighbourhood of Madras and take 
post there, for the purpose of attempting once more to break 
through the French cordon, * But the attempt was aga in delayed, 
in spite of the urgency of the Madras commands ; ’ apparently 
Yusnl Khan would not venture to lead his troops against the 
French. He could write with great confidence of attacking 
Lally in his camp : but when it came to the point some excuse 
for delayin g action was never wanting. Wlren at last Caillaud 
joined the force on February 7, he observed that sepoys could 
hardly attack a regular force well posted, and tliat the man 
who is the soul of all these black people thinks badly of the 
scheme/' * 

But although the plan for a joint attack upon the besieging 
forces was not to be attempted, the presence of an English force 
at the moment was very distracting to the besiegers. On 
February 2 they had sent out a considerable body against 
Preston ; but as the Frandi drew up behind some paddy-fields 
which were under water, the result was only a cannonade, from 

* Yniul KhiLn tfi Kgot. DecEmber 3 t Md 32 ; Pnstoo to Pigot, D««iiU!r 35. 

lyjfi i6r and 

* thii., Decambcf 47. 175^ 

* iVvtoQ to Pigot, DefiCMber 30, f^sB P' *70- 

* Preston to Pigot ind Ynaof Kbjia to i*igot+ Dociniiber 31* 175® p- 

I75)l Cf. Sie^i Diary^ Jajiimry 1. 1759 (P- 

^Prtalai to Pigot, Jauuary a ind 6. I7i9 PP- *®4)- 

* Piijpjt to Pr^top* J^oiijy t4. t6, anil 17, 1759 {ibid,, ppp aoo and 

^ Pigat Id rreston. JanoAty 2B ^nd February s md 5 ; Pireatou to 
January jo ami February I S Yiiiaf Klwiii to Figoti Ftbroaiy 4, t7l9 
pp, 127. 339, ^41. ^43. 34^^747). 

I'CHiUiLiii.1 to PijgTdst, Febnupry 8, 1759 P' ^591* 
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which the French presently withdrew.^ A week later they made 
a more serious effort to dislodge the English from the Mount. 
This led to an action continuing over twelve hours, the French in 
vain trj'ing to cany the garden-walJs behind which Caillaud's 
men were posted. Although abandoned by his native home 
and two-thirds of his sepoys. Qiilland held his ground till evening, 
when the French retreated, and then he too fell back, for lack 
of ammunition.* 

Under these frequent alarms and the resolute defence of the 
Fort, tally's hopes of success had steadily been sinking. In 
mid-J^uary he had received news of English ships being sighted 
on their way south from Bombay; * and he knew tlierefore that 
he had not more than a month at farthest in which to complete 
his enterprise. " You would not believe me, sir," he wrote to 
Lcyrit, on February ir, " when I told you, more than a month 
ago, that f expected little from the expedition. I now regard it 
as a failure.” * He proceeds to complain that ofRceis and men 
alike liad been much more interested in the plunder of the Biack 
Town than in the siege of the Fort. Three days later he writes 
in a despairing tone, that on their return to Pondich&y, he and 
his men had better seek some other trade than that of war.* 
On the 15th, half bis officers have gone, weary of war, and the 
other half he cannot trust.* The next afternoon the long- 
expected reinforcements from Bombay hove in sight; that night 
tfie French evacuated their trenches, and next morning were 
seen in full retreat.’ 

The English losses in killed and wounded amounted to 4(>8 ; 
and their defence is conspicuous not only for its success hut also 
for its gallantry. " The constancy and perseverance of our 
people,” writes Draper in a letter dated " from the shattered 
remains of Madras, ' deserves the greatest encomiums, as we 
liad no places of security from the enemy's shells when off duty, 
so that many were killed in their sleep. . , , The brave old 
Colonel Lawrence, the Governor, Mr, Pigot, Brereton, and my'self 

>■ Fnaton to Pi jot. Fflbruaty 3. 1759 {Sitg* Diary, p. 344). 

*daU4and to Febmat}' to amt n. pp, jfi,, ,< 4 ), 

*Leyrit to Lally. Jannaty U, 1739 (Lcyrit'1 p. jgrl. 

* Thid,, p. 

■ UtHy to Ijoyrit, FebnuLty 14. 1739 {Sirgr Diary, p. yyp], Thw wai 

inlerccptnj at CMni^eput. 

< Laflylo Leytit, FcbroiHy IJ. 1759 (l^yrit't Mfmotrf. p. 395J. Bowy tea* 
amon^: tlioac vho had retired loPottdichtry {Bnuy'i dffwoiVr. of <7«j. p. 34. n.j, 
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determined from the commencemeot of the siege not to llslen 
to any terms of capitulation ^ for the loss of this place would 
have drawn after it the entire loss of the country, * . ^ Tluit 

is doubtless an exaggeration ; but it remains true that tlie loss 
of Madras in 1759 might have jeopardised Clive's work in Bengal. 

Of this Clive was very sensible ; and although he did not 
believe that Lally's Buperiority in mimbers could make good 
the French defect of Bca-power on the Coast^^ lie did not regard 
that as a reason for f ail m g to reciprocate the action by which 
Bengal had been secured for the English- In spite of his difiB- 
culties with the Nawab, he resolved to send away lialf the forces 
he had under his command,® to hasten the final victory which 
he foresaw over the French, 

His project was a revival of that scheme for the expulsion 
of Uie French from the Deccan which had almost been attempted 
in 1736/ with the important Zemindar of Vizianagiam for the 
EngliBli ally instead of the Marathas. This raja,^ Amanda Razu 
by name« had some time before sent offers of help against the 
Frencli,^ and now repeated them ou the news of Bnsay's recall 
which had encouraged him to rebel and sente Vfragapatam, 
About the same lime came news of d'Achd's defeat of August 3 
and LaUy's expedition to Tanjore, The Bengal Council were 
induced reluctantly to concur ; * and at the end of September 
Forde sailed for Vizagapatam with 500 Eumpeans and aoGio sepoys. 
HU immediate military object was to prevent Lally's aimy 
receiving remforcementa from the Circars; their acquisition 
for the ^glish was a consummation desired rather than expected, 
for it was not known in what strength the French were holding 
those provinces. 

Early in November Forde was able to take the field, having 
come to an agreement with Ananda liazu that he was to pay 
the army their batta/ but not to make any payments on thU 

l Draper Id Fcicttcmp Febrapur rS, 1^59 (HAJtlwlck f^pejB. Brit, Mna., AtiJ, 
MSS.. 2169f. ao 61 , 

* Clive to Aujpist 14. 175# {+!/>, Malcolm, ai,, vol^ b p. 

* TMs mreakeiiiiig of bU iaiililar>' powur (aiiith increased the diflicalliw ol 

dcaiinif with Mir i;avc Ms policy for the moment an sippcSiraiice q 1 

'wveakmZ'-s^si much cnticised by Sco^fUtoa in Ms Settcini to 

* S« p, abcFve% 

* Aiumda Ram ta Fijttit. nccfvvd FEfljirtiAry 4, [Couwiry 
1758. No. 37), 

* S« CUve^fl mitmte nl Sepiember ta mid of September tS {ap^ 

Beo^raJ Scl, Cpm. Pto-i I7SSJ. 

^ tbe cat ra aUowanccs Une fa iroope in ffic Etkl beyooii t bob- ardinsiy pay. 
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acopimt untp in possession of Rajahniimdryp the old headquarters 
of government of the southern part of the French territories ; he 
was also to receive as hb share the lands of all zemindars who 
should assist the French, while the Company was to have all 
the coastal towns-^ 

Die French were at this time under the command of the 
Marquis de Conhans, who had about the same number of Europeans 
as FordOp but many more sepoys.^ In spite of this advantage, 
the French were inferior in the quality alike of troops and leader. 
The two armies met some little way north of Rajahmundiy, 

On December 7, an action ensued near a village called Condore. ijl 
After a 40-Tninute cannonade, the French battalion moved to 
attack the battalion of sepoys which formed the left of the English 
army, and which was mistaken, from the colour of its uniform, 
for European troops, Thb battalion lacked resolution to await 
the French assault and gave way ; but Forde rapidly nj-forraed 
his Europeans ao as to catch tlie French m flank as they adviced. 
Grape-shot and a volley at dose quatiera threw them into con¬ 
fusion : and if the Rajahs horse had only poss^sed coursige to 
pursue a flying enemy, few could have escaped. As it was, they 
could carry off only four field-pieces. All the rest of their artillery 
and all their baggage, save two camcb laden with money and ^ 
papers, fell into tlie hands of the English.^ This led immediately 
tf> the occupation of Rajahmimdryp which the French did not 
attempt to defend. 

The conditions on which Ananda Razu was to pay the army*^s 
batta were now fulfilled; but be delayed payment until the 
middle of January, when he was placed in possession of the fort. 

In February ^ Forde was able to rene w lus march, and moved towards 
>fasulipatam* where he appeared on March 6, Meanwhile the 
Frendi bad dividjcd their forces* Betweeri 400 and 500 Europeans 
under Conflans lay before Msisulipatam. while 150 with a body 
of sepoys formed ** an army of observation/' intended to disturb 
the English should they undertake the siege of that place. That 
duty, however, they wholly failed to perform, and in fact the only 
service they rendered was to reoccupy Rajahmundry when it 
was left to Oie protection of the Raja's troops, 

1 Cambiidffc, op. cf'l.* p. acji; Ornit. vtil. ti- p- 

' Excitiiive ^ AiumdA Raiu'^s troops, who caunted fpr little. But Confiftna’ 
Hpcryi werfl not much bttler. 

* Fordc to Aiidrcwa, 1758 ; Cambrldgi^, 

iTp^ til,, pp, etc. ; Orme, ^p* vol. ii. pp, 576. ertc. Chrme iiiisdmt« tha 
n£ tidal. 
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Nor ivas Conflaxis' behaviour much better. On Fordc’s 
appearance, he held a strong position in the native town whicli 
had sprung up on the outskirts of the swamp surrounding the 
site of the old city and its fortifications ; but he abandoned this 
at and withdrew behind the walls of the latter. For a 

fortnight the English lay inactive, waiting for their heavy guns 
to come down by sea from Vizagapatam. This delay pla^d 
Forde in a very awkward position. The French reoccupation 
of Rajahmundiy had interrupted a convoy of money coming 
overland from Vizagapatam, and the troops were considerably 
in arrears. On March i8, the Europeans mutinied, demanded 
the immediate payment of the prize^-money due to them, and 
insisted that when Masulipatara was taken the whole booty 
should be divided among the troops instead of half being reserved, 
according to orders, for the Company. How-ever, Forde succeeded 
in pacifying them.^ and when hb guns were landed at once 
pressed the siege. He had two motivies for haste. One was 
that he feared disturbance from " the army of observation " t 
the other was that be had received news of the approach of 
Salabat Jang. By April 6 his lire had much damaged two of 
the enemv's bastions, but his supplies of gunpowder were 

* running W, and he resolved to attempt the place by escalade. 
This was carried out on the night of April 7 /®- The attention 
of the garrison was successfully diverted by false attacks made 
by the Raja's troops and some of the sepoys, while the Euro-- 
peans and the ist Bengal Sepoys carried the breached bastions, 
and after a sharp conflict drove the French altogether from 
their defences. This achievement was performed by 315 Euro¬ 
peans against 400 regular troops with 100 officers and civilians. 
Tile blow vras severe. It cost private persons 8 or 9 lakhs, 
apart from the losses of the French Company» and the de¬ 
struction of their prestige in the Deccan. 

The news caused eadreme surprise at Pondich^Ty. where 

* Forde's numhers had been underestimated,* Moreover, l.ally 
liad already dispatched Moracin with 300 men as a reinforcc- 

I ment. These appeared a week too late. Moracin found the 
place already occupied and then, instead of landing and jommg 

»• Salabat Jang, which was hb only chance of counteracting the 

1 Fmtle ta IHaich 15. I 7 i 9 Cc<is-, Mamli aS, 1759). 

* Forde Id MaUtas, Atinl >0. Mil, Cota-, .Vpnl 30, t/SO). 

* Liryiit ta Lilty, Muy ?, I 7 i 9 (Lvyrit'i .VifnMiri*. P- JS J]' 

* Bufiiy to Laliy. April * 4 . I7S& iBuasr'* of i;66. pp. Sl-ftiJ. 
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English success, he saikd north and landed at Ganjam, wirere he 
could accomplish nothing.^ 

In fact. Moracin's action greatly assisted Forde in his negotia¬ 
tions with Salabat Jang, to whom he had sent a Bengal civUian, 
Johnstone, who had accompanied him. At first, the latter found 
great difficulties in his way. Salabat Jang was, in fact, hoping 
for tlie return of Bussy, in order that he might march with him 
against bis brother and rival, Nisam Ali.* At last, on May 14, 
six weelcs after Johnstone had joined the camp, the Subahdar 
agreed to a treaty by which he was to expel the French, and 
grant the country surrounding Masulipatam to the English, in 
return for Uieir undertaking not to assist his brother.^ This event 
terminated the active part of the expedition, but Forde remained 
at Masulipatam until October 13. when, in disgust at his 
appointment of commander in Bengal not being confirmed, 
he returned to Calcutta,* ju.st in time to compbte his military 
achievements by the defeat of the Dutch. 

The great success attending this expedition has usually been 
held to demonstrate the unwisdom of Lally's recalling Bussy and 
Moradn from the Deccan. But the matter cannot lie quite so 
lightly dismissed. ^ Lally s nustake lay rather in not sccniiiig the 
iull execution of his orders than in the orders themselves. These 
I believe to have been perfectly sound. On his arrival in India, 
he found Bussy in the Deccan with considerable forces at his 
dis|x}sal; he found that the only part Bussy had taken in the 
stnjggle against the English was the capture of the so-called fort 
of Vi^gapatam ; he found that the only reason which could be 
assigned for this bek of co-operation was the alleged necessity 
of attending on Sabbat Jang, and that the Circars. the possession 
of which had been vaunted as so great an achievement, had 
never teen able to remit a angle pagoda to Pondich^ry. In the 
Carnatic, Tally was confronted by a European enemy ; the same 


• He Mlnnicd to Pflndkli^ry willi the c^nuiwitj of liisexpediUon in Novtinber. 
He Imd *l fim boea joined by n conibenblo mmindttr. Nai^ywi Dw but eame 
to blowii wltlt him u MOD as he be;g«i to netd money fj’orde lo Madiai May aS 
and Heath to MiidxDs, July 19. 1759, ap. Mi], C«w.. June ri and Atutnsl 6 
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enemy was supreme in Bengal He resolved, thcreiore, on a 
concentration of his forces, in order to crash first Madras, and 
then Calcutta; and in conseqncnce signified to Bossy his desire 
tliat the latter should join him in the Carnatic with his forces,^ 
Bussy replied with a moat doleful account of his situation—all his 
plans for co-operation frustrated, all his resoarces of money used 
np, certain destruction awaiting him if he breathed a hint of 
the (kparturc from Aurangabad^ In reply to this Lally issued 
definite orders to both Bussy and Moracin to join him with all their 
Europeans and as many sepoys as possible. It matters little.” 
he Wrote with profound truth, ” whether the elder or the yoiuigef 
brother governs the Deccan, if 1 remain master of the Coast ; it 
matters little if your zemindars and avaldars refuse tribute, 
if I have an army with notliing else to do than to reduce 
tltem to obedience." • "1 should like you to prove to me,” 
he writes to heynt about the same time, " that the opera¬ 
tions of these gentlemen * concern the Company’s interests 
more nearly than a revolution in Cochin-China which wc may 
read about in the Gazette.” * It cannot be doubted that the 
opposition to LalJy’s policy was due to private interests: that 
Bnssy s army, in attendance on the Nizam, sw'Hllowcd up all 
the revenues of the French concessions in the Dccean ; that 
Bussj's arguments, based on the validity of Salabat Jang's 
power,* were as empty as the orders which Dupleix had issued 
to Saunders in the same prince's name to abandon the cause of 
Muhammad Ali. 

Lally was so completely in the right that it is singular that 
anyone should ever have been found striously to defend Bussy’s 
arguments. Lally's mistake was now to follow—he did not , 
make hirmeU obeyed. Bussy wrote tetter after letter full of 
protestations of obedience ; ’ he received Lally's orders on or | 
before July 15 ; he and hloracin did not join Lally until more 

1 Hih kUsr W»s dated April so, lyja, NcithN he bdt Bubsv foond it w^h 
piintioif. 

DTjMy td Lilly, Mmy tj. 1758 (Lall/a Afrm.yiri, iHitsi. p. 661 - 

* Lally to Monicifi, Juno t r, 1758 Uftid., p, 86). LaHy'fi luticr to Busay 
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thaQ trw'o moDths lat&r, and then they not accompanied 
by a single ntaa^ Liilly now departed from his original inten^ 
tions. He was over-persuaded to leave the European troops in 
the Circars^ and that^ as we have seen* involved sending reirtforct- ^ 
iQcnts when they were atlajcked. Nearly 900 European troops 
were thus lost to no purpose whatever in a region where success 
or Allure mattered nothing. This evidently accentuated the 
grave disadvantage to which Lally was put by Pocock's superi¬ 
ority at sea. 

After the siege of Madras had been raised, the English resolved 
to take the fields although they could bring only 1000 Europeans i 
against LaUy^s 2000*^ Lawrence's health, however, did not 
poimit him to bear the fatigues of a campaign, and the cormnand 
was entmsted to Major Cholmondeley Brernton of Draper*^. The 
French, however, declined action^ and all that was potssihle was 
to storm Conjeeveram in April,* In May, to save expense, the 
English wont into cantonments in the neighbourhood of that 
place** There thei-^ remained till August, ivlifin, recruits having 
arrived^ it was decided again to take the field, but not to risk 
any hazardous operation until the arrival of Coote's regiment, 
shortly expected.* In spite of this, Erereton attacked Wandi- 
wash, where, after a hard-fought action, he was beaten off with ^ 
the loss of 200 killed and wounded,® It was fortunate for the 
English that the command was about to fall into more experi¬ 
enced hands. Breretoa's zeal and activity on service is very 
great," wrote Call with much truth, " but he is warm, and has 
no idea of obstacles, which possibly arises from his never hairing 
been on subaltem^s duty," 

The French inaction all this while was due in part to the 
continual disputes which Lally had with the Pondich^ry Council, 
in part to the great and increasing lack of money. One of the 
reasons why the English entered on a campaign which was not 
likely to produce military fruits was Lally's hnandal distress— ^ 

1 MU* CcKiJi.r Febnury amtl so, They weit torn strengtliirn^ by 

I he anival Qi the teat at Dnipct'a i^gim^Dt from Fabraojy 

■ FrcTelnti to Pi^oU April j| Bod 16, [75$ (dp. ME* April 16 ftod 19, 

I 759 J^ d 

• Mil CcRli*, May ^4, 1759. 

* ME- Auj^uaL ^7 and 51. ami SeptEmber 27, 1759. 

^ Breretttfi Septetaber 30 (up. Mil Coins., October s, ^ 759 }- LaterKi- 

ing acocmuts at the mctiaii viU be foond hi Chnhyre to BairiogtOEi, FebruELry la, 

1760 (PrR.O*. WiLT 40-ih aiid in CaU to Speke. OctE^bcT jo, 17^9 (Brit. 

Mm., Add. MSS.J. 3S9l7i ^1- 4^. 
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a fact, as Lawrence well and pubUdy known A In October \ 
this military discontent came to a bead in the mutiny of the 
whole body of Europeans, who quitted their camp and officers* 
and marched off some distance with their artiUery. Tl^ey were 
tea months^ P®y ^ arrears, and were with difficulty induced to 
return to duty by the delivery of six months’ pay and tlie premise 
of the speedy di^horge of the remainder.* 

It was not unreasonable for the troops to suppose that fiiuda 
had arrived for their pay^ as the French squadron had in Sep 
leml^r reached Pondich^ry and again sailed away* Wlicn in the 
previom year d'Ach^ had reached the French Islands he found 
that vessels had arrived from France with supplies of money, 
but that the victualling of hk fleet offered the greatest difficuUj^s. 
The Islands scarcely produced enough to feed their own popula¬ 
tion, and had been accustomed to rely on receiving annual 
supplii33 of wheat and rice from Bengal. The capture of Chander^ 
nagorcin 1757 had put a stop to these, so that the presence of 
a large squadron such os d’Ach^^s caused great embarrassment, 
ft was decided to send %-essek to buy provisions at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; half the funds sent out for the servdee of Pondichdry 
were thus employed i * but* d'Ach^ says* the private trade ex¬ 
ceeded the cargoes.* The squadron's victualling Imd to be 
completed by purchases from private persons, who insisted on 
receiving high prices,* All this caused great delay* and the 
squadron did not sail until July 17.1759. 

PcM:ock was on the watch for its comiag* He had with him 
9 ships of the line* and sighted d^Achii with ii on September 2. 
The winds were too light for the floets to come within roach of 
each other. Next day the French manceuvred for position* 
keeping out to sea, and that night were lost sight of. Pocock 
at once failed for Pondichdry, and on the Sth again sighted the 
enemy. At last, on die lOth* action was engaged, in a situation 
disadvantageous to the English, for* their rear being widely 
spread out* the last two ships could take little port.* Practically, 

^ Mil. Ccflii.^ Bilarcli sS, * 75 ^- 

* Fnlcnajrft Ri^rt fLalljr'a p. id 6| ^ Alicq to BitKy. Oclobtr 

(Bqfi$)r *3 MifmtifS o( l7fS6^ p. ^ to LaHv [October Uf, 

1759 ] (Lally^B p, ; Lail3r tq Fqmpl, Odtober 17 and 19,1755 (l.jt!!yrira 

pp^ 4n ajiii 41 j Flottfr, E^t&u kiUuritjttri, p. Sh 

* Onb CMit qf two mlllicqii of livTca. 

* P'Acfa^'i first Mimorirflr p. 46. 

*iMd, 

* Only <fnc, Iht S»ttt[*r£arid, sermjj to Imvo Lc^ able to up mui 
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the English fonght 7 ships against ii. The battle was more 
stubborn than either of the two which had preceded it. For two 
hours the squadrons continued within mnsket-shot, exchanging 
a furious cannonade. Of the English vessels, the Tyga and 
the l^ejBcasUe sufl'ened severely, with all their sail shot away so 
as to be under no control of the helm. But at last the Frendi 
rear gave way. D'Ach^ fell wounded at the moment when his 
pilot ordered his sliip to be put about; and the rest of the 
Frenchmen followed him, Diey bad lost 886killed and wounded.* 
against 569 in the EngHsii fleet,- 

The latter was, as usual, too crippled in masts and rigging to 
pursue, and, while it was painfully engaged in refitting, d'Achd 
put into Pondichfiry, where he landed the remains of the money 
that had been scat out from France,® and announced his intention 
of returning at once to tlie Islands. This was followed by the 
usual assemblage of Councils and delivery of protest; which 
characterise the relations of the Pondichery government with 
all the commanders of French squadrons at this period. D’Achd 
lay at Pondichdry a fortnight, and on October i sailed, never to 
return.* At the Islands lie met the same difficulties and was 
occupied with the same interminable disputes as before. His 
last letter to Lally declared that he would never abandon Pondi- 
ch^ry; * hut early in 1760 he received news from France of a 
projected attack upion Mauritius,* and made that an excuse for 
not returning to the Coast.’ 

Hitherto T-ally had relied upon his troops and d'Acbi's 
squadron for defeating the enemy. NeiUter had answered bis 

1 WftddiUfttan. L-t Gfttrfe dit itpt dju. vol. lil. p. 41*. 

•Pococt t0 Ihc A'lmlniJty, OclDlier u. 17551 {P.R.O.. Admiially, 1-161J ; 
Fucock toMadriM, Septeabiif la. (755 (MU, Ccui.. September 15. 17551); Coatd'i 
Jounwl (Onne SISS,. Indin, vEU, (i. igoo, «tc.); Htnnla qf tho 
(I«, fir.. Hi, fl. jooi-jDtiaJ; d'Actfi's first Mimcrirr. pp. 49. etc. 

* One milllcni liirra in dJvor liad been lenl i^rlliiT by h What d'Ach^ 

now landed meindod iltaxuDadi wliicb had tnen nptumd on the borne ward- 
bannd Indiainan GrunJAdM (dh wbidi Orme waa ■ pasaengvr}. Appaj«itly Uie 
dlatnonda were sent in part (d the iunds from Fiance. They wett ittMld ta 
the Engliab—a which thiows 1 cniicms llaht op imde reialiiini dtulnK war 

in Ibe eJghternth century. 

* D‘Acli6 totally, September ij and jy, 1759(d*AchFs LeUrts, pp. 17 aad j^,); 
FeproaetUatiofi* ni the Conndl, September 16, 1759 (d*AicbiA*s MimoiTt, Pifett, 
p. 72): Cimicil de Marine. September 16, 1759 (ibid., p, yd); CooBei: Supftiiepr 
to d'Ach^, Septembef j6. 1759 (P.R., No, 15, f, 555J. 

* IVAch^ to Lilly, October j. 1759 (d'AcbPa p. ji). 

* n'Achi’s first jlf;'m.Mr(*, p. 63. 

^ D'Acbfi lEsiBned his cotamand and weal home to Deoember 1760. 
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expectations, and he now turned in d^pair to seek help from 
the Country powers. Of these, one had in September 1759 
a valdl at Pondichdry proposing allianoe- This was Basalat 
Jangp a son ot Kizam-iil-Mulkp who was seeking an independent 
position for himself in the South, Bossy advocated his being 
recognised as Nawab of Arcot ou condition of stiaring the revenues 
with the French and aSording them assistance against the 
English.^ Two days after d\\ch6's departure, Laliy decided to 
send Biissy to bring this prince into the Carnatic*® Bussy 
accordingly set out for the Cuddapah country* where Basalat Jang 
was then encamped ; but he was delayed first by heavy rains 
and then by news of the mutinyp so that he did not reach his 
destination until November 10. He found the prince already 
resolved not to mo ve south, and explains this by the exaggerated 
accounts tliat had been brought of the French mutiny. But it 
is likely that this produced its chief effect on Basalat Jang's 
mind by proving how ill-supplied were his proposed allies with 
money. He himself owed great sums to his troops and had 
demanded an advance of 4 lakhs to be repaid out of the future 
revenues of the Carnatic* Bussy had already refused this ; and 
his refusal, coupled with the proof that the French could not 
pay their own people, showed too plainly that the alliance was 
not worth cultivating by a needy prince* Bussy therefore 
returned in Deoember, having achieved nothing,* and bringing 
with him some Country horse and the remnants of the army of 
observation which ConSans had detached from Masulipatam. 

Meanwhile tlie English had received an important reinforce¬ 
ment. In April I Coote*s battalion had embarked for the East 
Indies. It was intended for service in Bengal, but on reaching 
the Coast in October W'as ordered ashore for service against the 
French.* Cootc took the field at the head of the united forces 

* Biisw ta lally SAplBinber 7* 1759 {Busa^'a aC p. 87). 

■ LftUy Biifiiy, Oetdber j. 175^ 94^ 

^CqmapoRdcmtt rdating lo thb was printed by Bossy In his plcf - pwcriVs ot 
1766^ pp. t ttlc. It may 3 m ociled. aa a tufidus ocIiQ Qi tbeoriw of Duplcix, 
tkat ntpmy coasiderod tlio advent uf BosiUdit Jang wo-uUI relwvo the rreoch 
of the nxpenseg al their native tivops, who woqld be paid out of the Cainatk 
fBvenuoSr He ettmi to have lupposipd that Uio msre namo of ihii adventurer 
would extract revenue^ where the French Coold uot. To a .pisot extent this 
was aj9 OJij-siQfl^ So far as it nud weU founded^ it was the jostifi- rati o n rd the 
dual system of govemmenl from the ioLctoaI point of view. 

^C^c^s Journal (Qrme MSS.p ladioh viii. fl. At tho same time 

a body of Ccunpiny'i troops was bcdi to nenijaJ under CaiUaml. It Is Mid ihat 
lltfi ptindiHiJ ini this WAS Clivo’s db^ilcc oI Coatu. 
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oti November 15, and took the forts of Wandiwa^and Carangofy'. 

The capture of the former affords an ilfu-^tration of Oie attitude 
of the army towards its rights of plunder. The fort liad been 
breached, and the Killedar had sent out people oSering to steze 
and delirtr up the French in garrison. Before any answer had ^ 
come to Coote's reply, the French troops crowded onto the walls 
of the fort and shouted that they would surrender. One company 
of English sepoys therefore was sent to take possession of the 
gate and another to occupy the breach, so that the place was in 
fact occupied without any capitiJation.^ Coote had been in- 
stnjcted to endeavour to recover the arrears of tribute owing by 
the Killcdar to the Nawab ; and accordingly, in his reply to the 
Killedar's offer, had included a demand lor 5 laldis of rupees. 

Tlie army now claimed half of this sum for not having plundered 
the fort on its occupation.* At a council of war held on Decem¬ 
ber 2, Coote was unable to transact any business ; it was whispered 
that he had made a private arrangement with the KHledar to the 
exclusion of the army, and he was obliged to contradict this 
in tlie solemnest way in general orders, announcing that a present 
of 30.000 rupees offered by the Killedar would, if received, be 
distributed among the troops.* 

In order to oppose the English. Lully now recalled a detach- ,i 
ment w^hich he had sent to Srirangam, and on January 11, 1760, 
he was jorned by a body of Marathu horse sent by Morari Rao, 
to whom Lally had turned for help when he could get none from 
Basalat Jang.^ With tliese reinforcements he succeeded in 
plundering an English magazine at Conjeeveram, and then re¬ 
solved to retake Wandiwash and Carangoly, This was exactly 
what Coote wtshed him to do. On January he was expecting 
whh great impatience the siege of Wandiwash to be formed. 

Five days later, he writes : *' I have an army ready to engage the ' 
enemy whenever I think the defet^e of that garrison precarious, 

• Cdote's Jopiual (Onae MSS-, viii. ff. 1903. «c.Coote to Mad ran. WtaibcT 
^ 759 ' Cooi.y I>ecembcr ^ ^759)- 

«Tlic Anny suppqMU, or prafeseisd lo suppow, ihat the j layii * had bean 
dnoapded u muqm lor the KiUi^r'a peison ami enEscla. 

*Coato’a Jouraal. December 3, vUL B. 1906. cIc.)t Mil. Ccau., 

ritt^mber 6 vad lo, 1759. 

* This flfiiiir had been ne^otiatieij by that cnitoua ptnoo, Antonio Noronba ^ 

iiM Biahop of Hiiliearnassui. whmn t biLvn nlreatly meiitjuaert in cwntction 

wiUi Dupki^' iQtTiguci) at Si. Tliwn^. Ho waa to Eurim by 

rtli^ed. aiiil then spenl anme time in Rms. whcrir hh conciucl vraji cxcc^lUdkIv 
uncccle&iM!jcaJ. D uploizt' kmily proc umiI for him t ht anpciio 1 inm t erf a hMioo 
tm parhhut hi ipilt of Uic cppoailion of the PapaJ Nonclo ai 
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, , + am of opinion LaUy is in the same scrape he lEiid for me, 
as he expected 1 should attack Arcot upon his leaving it open/" ^ 
On Jannaxy 21^ he leatnt that LaUy had cSected a breach in the 
fort, so he advanced, and next day was fought the battle of 
Wandiwash. In the action the English were slightly ontnum- 
beied in Europeans/ and greatly outnumbered in native horse. 
But the latter did nothing, the French infantry were fairly out¬ 
fought^ and the issue was a complete victory for the EnglLsb/ 
This led immediately to the reduction of the places which the 
French still held in the province of Arcot ; ^ and in March the 
I: French were reduced to Pondich^ry^ Gingce, and Karikal, with 

the districts immediately around those places. Qn April 5, 
Earikal surrandored to a joint rnilitaiy and naval force, aiter 
which the military commander, Monson, moved northward, 
dealing tire small posts which the French stUl held in tlmt region : 
so that Pondichdry was now within measurable distance of being 
dosoly besieged by land and sea* On April 17, Valndavui was 
surrenderedp without Lally"s having attempted to relieve it: 
but after this came a lull in the operationSp for Coote judged 
his forces insufficient to form a regular siege. 

At this junctunep having been abandoned by Morari Rao's 
^ Marathas as soon as they discovered the poverty of the French 
exchequer, I.ally made his last effort at following the methods of 
Dupleix. Tills time he turned his attentions to Mysore, where 
the great adventurer^ Hyder Ali, was on the point of estab¬ 
lishing htmself in power* By means of the Bishop of Halicar¬ 
nassus, a treaty was arranged with this chieftain, who agreed to 
help the French with 2000 horse and 3000 infantry in return fora 
present of twelve pieces of artillery, the cession of the forts of 
Thiagar and Elevanasur, which the French still occupied, 2 lakhs 
' to be paid tw'o months after the troops joined the French, and 
assistance in conquering Madura and Tinnevelly as soon as the 
Englkli war was ended/ 

iQ Madras, jAnniLfy 14 and 19, {ap. Mil^ Cchtk^. January 12 oJiU 

* Coote had Stf^unst abcral ^000. LaJly (Af, mciiVr, p. 161] hekiul 
1 aidjr 1300 Europe%c foot, but ihis cannot tw act:cpt*fl. A yw latex m? toot 
Ik 4400 in Pcaidkhtry. and he had rrreeived no rfllnforccTncpta in Ehe intcm'Ed. 

* Coote toAfiidraa, Januiuy 33 , i^6d (Mth Coca.. jEuitispy 24, : Cooie'H 

JuumaJ (/mt. tf. 1914, ate.)- HuSsj wu tzUc^xi pfisooer* 

^Chettrjmt won taken January 2ft, An:ot Fehmaiy tn, Titnimnamalai 
Fel>[njary zj., and Femmukkni IVbircIi 5. 

* DilihrfaHoH du Cijniril Supirieur^ June (l.ej-ril'i pp- 465, 

etc.)- 
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In consequence of this treaty, in the middle of July a body of I 

Mj'soreans reached Pondkh^ry in spite of Coote's efiorts to inter- ! 

cept them. In Pondichdry every one believed that Coote would 
tiow be forced to abandon the blockade which he had maintained ^ 
for three months, and a ball was given in honour of Hyder All's 
defeat of the detachment sent to intercept him. But the joy was 
short-lived. Hyder Ali brought no stores of provisions to re¬ 
plenish the magazines; on the contrary, the French had to 
supply his troops with rice. No measures for the destruction of 
Coote could be concerted; and, within a month of his arrival, 
Hyder Ali departed as he had come, restoring the forts which dl 
liad been ceded to him.* A revolution in Mysore seemed to him 
to offer a fairc r prospect than further participation in the troubled 
affairs of Pondichdry. 

Even while he had remained with Lally, Coote had succeeded 
in capturing the fort of Villiyanallur,^ and preparations for a siege 
were commenoed. Tlie first step, Coote thought, was the capture 
of Ariyanltuppam, but he feared to move his army for that pur¬ 
pose lest the garrison of Gingee should seize the occasion to slip 
provisions into Pondtchfty. He therefore desired Steevens, who 
had succeeded Pocock in the command of the squadron, to land a 
body of marines. After a CouncLI, in which Pigot participated, * 
the Admiral agreed to do so for a few days; hut Lieutenabt- 
Colonel Monson, second-in-command, objecting to this operation, 
it was deferred. Lally, however, conscious of the English in¬ 
tentions to restrict him within a narrower circle, hazarded a 
general attack on the English positions, but was beaten o2 with 
severe losses.* 

At this moment the command of the siege changed hands. 
Coote. as we have seen, had been intended to command in Bengal, 
and his commission as lieutenant-colonel was older than that of * 
Monson-—a circumstance not unnatural, as Giote was an officer 
of nineteen years’ service and had been wounded in action before 
Monson wiis old enough to have entered the army.* However, 
Monson v.*as a man of family and influence, and the War Office 
decided to give him rank as full colonel in the East Indies, thus 

^ t& [Dumont], Aujgust io, 1750 (Majlraa ReccinlfiJ, J 

■ The HWiimmflflnt was iar miBcgndact |Darei. ut iupra}; Ccute to 

Madras, JttJy ai, {ap, MU. Con^i-. Jaly 33^ 17601. 

■ attributed lua lailurv to the mistake by whicli tbe India battolioti 

was absent from its appointed positloa. Sta Lall/« pp. iiJi^ 

add g j second pagioaticKi^, 

* Coote to Buiriikj-lani, October 15* 1760 (P-ILOr, War Ofics, t-jgj. 
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superseding Coote.* On the Company's application, Coote 
received similar promotion, but of later date.* On this the 
Company made representations to Pitt, and, as he woiitd not 
interfere, to tlie War Office, but were unable to obtain more than 
orders that Monsoa was not to use fils commission if Coote was 
serving at Madras, but in the latter ca-se Coote was tn proceed as 
soon as possible to Bengal.* These orders were received by Coote 
on September 4, and produced in him all the annoyance that the 
Directors had atitidpatcd. Blonson waa eager to take the 
coitimand, in order to have the glory of takiitg Pondiebiry. 
)t Every moment’s delay in Coote's departure seemed an injustice 
to him.* However, when Coote ordsiied bis regiment to be in 
readiness to march, it was clear that the command was less 
desirable <h=in it bad at first appeared. Monson therefore 
ofiercd to withdraw from the army till Pondicli^ry was taken. 
Not to be outdone in gencroaty, Coote then agreed to leave his 
regiment behind.* 

'the affair appeared to he settled on that basis: so Monson 
on the loth led an attack on the French posts in the Bound 
Hedge which marked the ancient limits of Pondich^ry. The 
attack succeeded : the enemy were driven from their posts, and 
^ evacuated the fort of Anyankuppam | but m the action Honsoti 
Was Severely wounded,* This reopened the question of Coote s 
departure. Monson urged that he should return to the command, 
and engaged not to rejoin the army before the fall of Pondich^. 
should his wound pemul his doing so : ^ and Cooto reluctantly 
agreed to fulfil the earnest request oi the Council that he should 
resume the command of tile siege.* 

Pondidi^iy had now been blockaded for several months, and 
the conditions within the town were nii-seruble, l-afiy became, 
if it were possible, more and more hated, as the consequences of 

‘ Bafrin^oa to Moosw. March 34. * 7 ^ (X.O.. Slisc, Ltta. Reed., 1760. 
L No. ii). 

“ •TyrtrMll to Jnnuss, Sflarcli J4. >7^ 

•Wood to Godfrey. April t; Barrington to Jamra. April ra : Baitington 
to CoolO, April 17. and to Muidi. April iS, 1700 {I.O., Miso. Ltn. Heed., 1760. 
Noa, 6$, 60, 64. and 66), 

L *Coote‘1 JowmaJ (Oraw M 5 S,.India, viii, f, 1963)^ Coote toMadta*. Sfeptem- 

IL ber 1. 1760 fap. Mil. Coo*.. Septetober 7,1760). _ „ l 

• UtaiMii toBifaiInta. Soptember j. aad Coote'* remark* in CotincO. September 
B (Mil. Con*., Seplembor 7 and B, 17^). 

'Mnn&oo lo Madre*. Scptcaiber (O (Mil. Can*.. Soptomber iD, 17^0), and 
CHKdoa to Matlid* (loc. eit^, Soptember 1760). 

• Mrciioo to Madia*. Septoniher 14 iMiL Cod*,. September h. 17^)- 

• Mil, Coai., Septenber 13 ami ta, 1760. 
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the French defeats bccattie more and more painfuJ* Abandoned 
hy the Sect, beaten bacic steadily by Coolers unrelaxing pressure 
tow-ards the walls of the city, disappointed of the help they had 
looked for from Hyder Ali, the unfortunate inhabitants and 
soldier could hope for nothing better than to prolong their 
sufferings to the farthest possible day. And even in that sad 
necessity they were rent by the inextinguLshable hatred they 
felt for their unfortunate leader, a hatred which he returned vdth 
an equal rneasure of contempt. Not even the terror of the 
sitimUon could bridge the gulf which separated LaJly from the 
Pondicli^^ Council, or prcduce the faintest real approach to 
co-operation. Neither his demands for money nor lib con- 
deiuMtion of the individuals who had made profit ont of the 
public necessity, nor even his plans to provide food for his starv¬ 
ing soldiers, met wi th the approval of the Council. He demandt d 
30.000 rupees from certain individuals believed to have profited 
by the war; the Council defended their conduct, and Moracin 
induced Lallyto forgo thb demand by imdertating the coUcctiod 
of a loan which he never realised ' Lally repeatedly demanded 
the expulsion of the greater part of the native inhabitants, but. 
as he bitterly declared, the Councillors preferred to beep their 
slaves rather than that his officers' scanty ration should be 
mcroased.* 

CcKJte once mote tcK>k command of the siege on September 20, 
His principal difficulty consisted in inducing Steevens to permit 
the marines he had landed to remain ashore. " 1 beg teavi* to 
obse^c to you,*’ the latter wrote to Pigot, " that the army 
should not attempt or presume to undertake any designs against 
t to enemy to the hazard of distressing themselves, and with that 
the squadron sent for your protection, under whose success and 
support the fate of all your factories and settlements in India 
depends, . . * But he yielded when he saw that their with¬ 


drawal would involve rabing the siege * and after asserting the 
in^pendent nature of bis command, which the Madras Council 


had never impugned, he even agreed to leave part of his squadron 
in the Pondich^ry roads during the monsoon.* In December 
Cootc was able to open fire on the defences of Pondichfiry itself. 

' Lcyril'i/f, pp. 4Ja , n«re* to hto mother and to Dumo„i 

AtjsmI ao, itCo (Madnw SkouJu). umDcmi, 

• L^ya Mimmrf, -pp^ l otc, 

• Stella to Rgot, October s, (MU. Com., October tt, ipto). 

Coote to Pigot. October 34. iy 4 a {giid.. October 36, 

Stceven* Id Rgot, Octabei jj, (jhid., October jj, I^I50> 
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Early in JaDuary a tempest scattered the English squadron, 
and LaUy thought he saw a ray of hope ; but within a few days 
the ships were b^ck again on their old cruUing gromid, and by 
DOW the store of food was practically exhausted. Dogs^ cats, and 
ah other animals had been devoured, and not even a crow was 
On January ig^ 1761, Pondich^ry sTurendered at discre¬ 
tion, and next morning Coote's greDjadiers took possession of the 
Villiyartallur gate. 

Lally had brought out instructions to destroy every British 
settlement which he should capture, and he bad carried out 
these orders at Fort St, David. The English had determined 
to retaliate with a like treatment. Coote and Steevensj however, 
considered that the place had been taken by H.M.^3 forces and 
that its disposal should be referred to H.M/s pleasure. To this 
Pigot. the Governor of Madras, answered that under letters 
patent of 1758 the Company had the disposal of all pkces captured 
in the East Indies, and declared that, unless Pondichdry were 
delivered to him, be would provide no more money for the Hoyal 
troops or squadron. This nnnnswemhle argument carried the 
day. Pondichdry was delivered to the Company*s servants, 
and the thoroughnass with which the demolition was at once 
begun shows with vrhat long-continued fear the Council at 
Madras bad regarded their ancient enemy. The da z riing white 
palace of Dupleix, like the dreams of its builder, sank in the dust 
and ruin of unsuccessful war, at last brought to a decisive end. 
Madras no longer had a serious rival in the control of the Nawab- 
ship of Arcot. 


I Otme MSS^ a/* t 4/. 





THE POLICY OF NON-IUTERVENTION 


T he deicat of LaUy in the South and Clive’s govcniinent 
in Bengal had now established the English in a position 
of ascendancy in two ^eat provinces of India. The 
problem now was, to provide that ascendancy with some more 
durable basis than military force or the good-will of the Ehtrbar, 
In both provinces small cessions of territory had been made, to 
the English; but in neither yrere these at all equal to meeting 
the cost of the troops required for protecting them from external 
enemies. In both, therefore, the Nawab's co-operation was 
essential; in both his misconduct or ill-wiU might produce the 
worst consequences at a critical moment. Hitherto in Bengal 
the English had been able to rely on the practical genius of 
Clive ; in Madras the threatening power of the French had kept 
Muhammad -Mi faithful to his allhmce. But CUve left Bengal 
in the beginning of iy 6 o, and Pondichfiry was taken just a year 
later. 

On Clive’s departure, a new campaign against the Shah Zada 
was in progress. That prince had again invaded Bchar, and 
Caihaud had marched with Miran to repulse him. The English 
troops amounted only to 400 Europeans and a battalion of 
sepoys ; Miran’s. to 15.000 horse and foot.^ Tliey were delayed 
on their march by the necessity of bringing to reason the faujdflr 
of Purnea, wdio had threatened to join the Shah Zada ; but, after 
a conference with Cailkud, this affair was for the moment 
accommodated.* The army then moved on towards Patna. 

Meanwhile Ramnarayan had acted with much more decision 
tlian he had shown in the previous year, although the province 
of Bchar was generally disaffected to ilir Jafar,* and this feeling 
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was icflected in the chiefs of tlie Deputy’s army* " By your 
account of the chief men about Ratnnarayan/' wrote Caillaud 
to Amyatt, '* 1 think them so little to be trusted that I could 
^ wish he may not venture a general engagement before we come 
up,"^ * In spite of this advice, however, he accepted battle with 
the Shah 2ada, was himself wounded in the action, and was 
defeated, chiefly owing to the desertion of his left wing to the 
enemy,* However, he managed to retreat to Patna, w’itli the 
help of a battalion of sepoys that had been left with him in 1759, 
On learning this, Caillaud at once moved forward by forced 
y marches, so that the enemy were obliged to abandon Patna, 
which tliey had already attacked.* On February 2j, an action 
ensued at Sirpur, The enemy sedulously avoided attacking the 
English, but fell upon Miran's troops, who. contrary to plan, had 
been drawn up in a confused mass on Caillaud's right, lluise 
were driven back, but were saved by Caillaud's leading his sepoys 
onto the inner flank of the attacking column, which was thrown 
into such disorder by their fire that Ifiran’s people recovered 
themselves and put their opponents to the rout. However, the 
pursuit was not pressed as it should have been, as Miran had 
received " two scratches which he was then pleased to think 
‘ were very dreadful wounds.” * Csilloud was justly indignant 
at this slackness. " I believe,” he wrote, ” be doth not wish an 
enemy entirely crushed, whom be Is certain always of beating 
with our assistance, and while they remain in or near the province 
will always be an excuse for his keeping up a large body of forces-” * 
Miran withdrew to Patna to cure Ida " scratches,” and 
wasted a week tJiere, during which time Caillaud had to remain 
where he was for lack of cavalry. The Shah Zada thus had 
time in which to collect himself and his forces and decide upon 
^ his future movements, Tire result was a raid into Bengal, 
which, if Caillaud had followed less hard at hU heels, might have 
^ proved very damaging to the revenue collections. However, 
he was so closely pursued that he retraced his steps into Bchar, 
and the chief result of the raid was to expose the foolishness or 
, treachery of the Nawab and his son. The latter more than once 
I refused Caillaud the cavalry he needed to bring the enemy to 
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action; the lormer entered into correspondence with the Shah 
Zada, eliciting from Caillaud the scomlul coinment, We are 
always sure of finding a party which, with onr force thrown 
into the scale, is sufficient to overset any scheme against 
ns/' ^ 

On leaving Bengal, the Shall Zada again attempted to U3ce 
Patna. Aided by Law, he closely besieged the city i its walls 
were easily breached, but twice the enemy attacked, and were 
beaten with the help of the English sepoys. The day after the 
second assault, there arrived a detachment of ^aoo Europeans 
and a battaUan of sepoys sent by Caillaod to the relief of the 
city; and after a successinl sortie, made when the besiegers 
were enjoying their midday sleep, the Shah Zada gave up the 
attempt and once more withdrew from Behar*® 

Cailland and Milan then set out to chastise the rebellious 
zemindars who had afforded him coimtenance and help— 
especially the fanjdar of Pnmea, who had, it appears, only 
deceived Cailland by a pretended submission. Some time was 
spent in chasing him, fruitlessly because Miran again refused 
the service of his cavalry^* when suddenly the campaign was 
brought to a dose by the young Nawab's death. On the 
night of July 3, as he lay in his tent, he was killed by lightning-^ 
in fulhlment of a curse, a native historian observes, laid upon 
him by two victims of his cruelty/ 

From the military point of view. CaiUaud had on the whole 
fulfilled all that had been expected from his appointment; but 
the political conduct of affairs had been less fortunate. In 
consequence of a singularly ferocious letter from tlie Court 01 
Directors, received m the latter part of 1750, no less than sis 
members of Council had resigned on January i, 1760, feaving 

^ CfliUaud to SvJjccl Comcnfltefi, May 1, j^tki {Ophh MSS., Lodii. m* f- Jt rik 
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HoIwgI], the defender of Calcutta m 2756, as Qive’s successor by 
seniority. Clive had but a poor opinion of Hoi well, who, as the 
phrase of the day went, united many virtues of the head with 
many faults of the heart; but, as he had warmly recomiDendcd 
Henry Vansittart, a Madras servant, to be brought up to take 
Iiis place, he did not consider it necessary further to injure his 
liealth by a continued residence in India merely to prevent 
Halwell*s succession. 

Holwed therefore became President, knowing that his term 
of office would be short; ^ neither did he inlierit the authority 
of his office unimpaired. CailUiud advised him, in a letter of 
congratulation ou his accession to the chair, to prove by his 
conduct that he merited what fortune had given him * Tliis 
patronising attitude of the Commander-in-Chiel indicates what 
a clumgc had taken place among the English. A corresponding 
change necessarily took place in the mind of Mir Jafar. Before 
his departure, Clive had visited the Nawab and endeavoured to 
impress him with the need of economy and the necessity of trust¬ 
ing the English Government. With an optimism which his stron g 
common sense seldom permitted, he seems to have supposed tliat 
he had succeeded.* Other observers, however, were less hopeful 
of the future. So early as 1758, Scrafton had written; " When 
the Colonel leaves India, . . . my life on it, if we have anything 
of a force, we shall not be Jong without a second nipture with 
■the Government." * Since then the air had been cleared by the 
defeat of the Shah 2 ada and the overthrow of the Dutch plans ; 
but a year later Hastings believed that English influence at the 
Durbar depended wholly upon Clive. " As there is nobody to 
succeed you with the same influence," he wrote, " nothing but 
a large nailitary force will secure our privileges from being en¬ 
croached upon." ■ A writer who, almost alone in the eighteenth 
century, dt^t in a spirit of dispassionate inquiry with the events 
we are about to consider, points out how Clive, by a rare nibcture 
of sagacity, resource, and firmness, had exerdsed a control that 
was equally gentle and efiective, whereas HolwcU's position, 
as a mere interregent," would never have allowed him to 

’ KolvreU toPajme, Jutiwy 4, 1760 tOnneMSS,, Viuious, 31 ). 
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secure that deference to his advice which the Nawab had 
yielded to Chve's comniandmg talents and pELrarrount authority ; 
" this natural change of feeling . - , Mr^ HolwcU perceived and 
appears to have resented/' ^ 

The Nawab^ in fact, was less manageable after Clive's 
departure than before it, and Ids conduct was judged more 
hastily than Clive would have judged it. At the same time, be 
gave ample cause for discontent CaiUaud strove to induce 
him to pay off part of his mutinous troops, though, to tell you 
the truth, I fear it will be to little purpose, as the Colonel * 
whose interest was so superior to minei could never persuade him 
to this salutary step/' * In almost the very words which Bussy 
had used, he writes - " The more 1 see of the Nabob the more I 
am convinced he mtist be mined, in spite of all our endeavours, 
if he doth not alter his present measures ; he is neither loved 
nor feared by his troops or his people ; he neglects securing the 
one by the badness of his paymenta, and he wants spirit and 
steadiness to command the other." * Elsewhere, he expresses 
himself with still greater vigonr; " I am sorry we are obliged to 
support two snch fellows [as Mir Jafar and Mimn]. who, without 
any one virtue, have aU the vices and imperfections of human 
nature " ; * and again: The present system . . , is rotten to 
the core." • 

In the coui^ of the six montlis which followed Chve^s de¬ 
parture, the financial situation went from bad to worse. In 
the first burst of enthusiasm, the authorities at Calcutta ^Lad 
assured the Company, just as Dupfeix had done, that financial 
difficulties were at ah end. and that no supphes of money need 
be sent for the nest three years ; and> in spite of Hoi well's warn¬ 
ing, the Company had resolved to act upon these rtports.^ No 
funds^ therefore, arrived from Europe i the Nawab's payments 

* Gront'a Skefck af tki Muiaty of ihe Mmi India Catttpa*y, pp, \ ji iBj. 
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for ti:e maintenance of the English troops fell bto arrears * the 
Asturb^c® caused by the Shah ;jada's iiruption into Bengal 
^dered the payment of the revenues on which the English 
held mortgages; and they were reduced to seek in vain a large 
loan froir the Seths.i This situation, coupled Mdth Mir JaJar’s 
and gran's failure to support Caillaud in his campaign against 
the Sliah Zada, necessarily produced the gravest discontent 
with the Nawab's conduct, possibly heightened and exaggemted 
by personal motives,* 

Nor was there lackiiig a man to seek his personal gam out of 
tins troubled situation. The Nawab had a son-ui-law. Mir Kasim, 
wealthy, prudent, and imscnipulous. who watched and encour¬ 
aged the growing dissensions between the Nawab and his pro- 
tKlors. At first his ostensible motive was to secure for himself 
the post still held by Ramnaraj^, and which, as we have seen he 
had formerly sought* He now promised, if this were conferred 
on him, to be a much more effective counterpoise to the Nawab 
thM R^narayan ; he represented tlie Nawab and his ministers 
as united to a man m the design of lowering the English power " 
'u ^ conduct well calculated to embroil Caillaud 

mth Miran.* The project of replacing Ramnarayan bv this 
mtngner was adopted by both Caillaud and Holwell, and had 
even ^n approved by CKve with the reservation that the change 
should only be made with Ramnaraj'an’s own consent * Before 
^ scheme, however, could be put in eimcution, the death of 
jaiFM opened a wider range of ambition ■ and be asked and 
recei^d HolweU’s support in iiis candidature for the Diwanahip. 

m which post he would have in fact exercised all the powers of 
Ule Nawab.* 


Amd these circumstances, the origin of the revolution of 
1760 IS to be found ; and, until it juas deflected by that " con- 

i '** '''*f,*^***«- Aiipi*t Ti, ijto (Ormt MSS.. lodi*. »ii. f. 3165). 
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summate politician," ® Mir Kasim, Holwell's policy was scarcely 
niore than an anticipation of what was to prove iiie\'itable in 
1765. We must, indeed, distinguish between his ori^nal plan 
and that which was carried out with his assistance under the 
presidency of Vanslttart. 

Early in his government, Holwell had come to the conclusion 
that a change of system was -necessaTy ; and, as we have seen, 
this opinion was shared by Caillaud, Hie Shah Zada’s invasion 
added a circumstance ivhicb brought maltets to a head. Wliile 
Caillaud was engaged in chasing him out of Bengal, Mir Jafar 
thought the time opportune to open a correspondence with him 
unknown to the English.* Kor did thb fact stand alone. It 
was accompanied by a marked reluctance on the port of the 
Xawab to bring the Shah Zada to action. To Holwell, who 
had been informed that Mir Jafar was seeking peace by‘throwing 
sU the hlamc of his opposition upon the English,* this appeared 
most suspicious. *' Tlie carrying on this concealed correspond¬ 
ence with the Prince," he wrote to Caillaud, " I cannot look on 
in any other light than as the highest infringement of that respect 
and deference due to your station and the treaty subsisting 
betw'een us," * He himself entered into correspondence with the 
Prince ; in May he received what purported to be Mir Jafar's 
original petition to the latter, and decided that the Naw'ab’s 
government must be brought to an end. 

The decision to depose Mir Jafar has usually been reprobated 
as a breach of faith. TImt opinion is untcnablG. The Nawah 
had been guilty of conspiring against the English with the 
Dutch; he was not unreasonably suspected of conspiring 
against them with the Shah Zada. The English had a full 
release of all their treaty obligations to Mir Jafar, Clive himself, 
who, with his friends, adopted this as one of the grounds from 
which to attack the revolution, had himself contemplated the 
possibility of removing the Nawab at a much earlier date. In 
hk letter to Pitt of January 7, 1759, he observes that he had 
mceived from Delhi an offer of the Diwanni, " but this high 
ofhee I have been obliged to decline os 1 am unwilling to occasion 
any jealousy on the i^irt of the Subah, especially as I see no 

* RntnbaJd to R. Smith. Febmuy 3. (Onue MSS.. Variotif, 31, f. tS3>. 
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likcLihnod of the Company's providing us with a snfhdent force 
to support properly so considerable an employ, and which would 
open a way for securing the Subahship to ourselves/' * 

To Hoi weirs letter announcing his resolve,* Caillaud repUed 
Affith great truth that the establishment of a new Nawab would 
be certain to involve new troubles and easily might mean only 
the setting up of one much more dangerous than Mtr Jafar." 
Bat in pressing thb argument he misapprehended HolwoU^s 
purpose. The latter repliLd agreeing entirely with the un¬ 
wisdom of pulling down the present Nawab only to establish 
another in his place. But my views for the Company went 
much higher. That the country will never be in a settled, peace¬ 
ful state whibt this family is at the head of itj is a position I 
lay down as incotitestablOi £tnd that^ until the countiy enjoys 
that state the Company's affairs must in consequence be daily 
approaching to certain ruin. I therefore judge we could never 
be possessed of a more just or favourable opportunity to carry 
into execution what must be done* 1 plainly see, one time or 
other, if the Company have ever a secure footing in the provinces^ 
to wit, take this country into our own han<b. . . * The sittiatjon 
of the Prince at present is such that I am sure he would . . . 
without hesitation grant a phirmaund appouiting the Company 
perpetual subas of the Province." * Had only this plan been 
earned into execution, the war with Mir ICasim would have been 
avoided. Caillaud and Amj^tt both disapproved of it, how¬ 
ever, and the matter was left for Vans!ttart's consideration 
when he should arrive. 

Henry Vansittart was a Madras servant of fourteen 
standings who had, as secretary to the Select CommittcOi gained 
the hearty approval of all his superiors. He had retained his 
reputation* when he went into Council* as an honest, amiable, 
^nd capable man : and Chvc had recommended him to the 
Company as the fittest person to succeed himself as Governor 
of Fort Williarui supposing his experience in managing Muhammad 
Ali would enable him to manage Mir Jafar, " The merit of 
Vansittart shines with so pecuhar and bright a lustre*'* wrote 

^ Cha^furm Carr^fPvKdi^nce, Vol. J. p. 3?^, 

I [p CfiuilauEt. Mwy 24, {India TtM fi, p. 45]. 
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CIive> ” as must make his services coveted by every welJ-wisher 
to the Company/^ ^ Both from talents and disposition,'' 
wrote CaiUaud, " he is formed, I think, to make his government 
fiourishing and the people under his command happy*'' ■ But, 
in spite of all these favourable judgments, in spite of his amiability 
and honesty, Vansittart was to prove himself lamentably de¬ 
ficient in the art of governments He could neither judge men, 
nor manage them, nor read the future. He started, of course, 
at a disadvantage. Few Bengal servants could forgive his coming 
from Madras; but that might have been forgotten in time, 
bad he not committed at the very outset of his government that 
appalling blunder which is inseparably connected with his namOi 
He brought with him ready made the policy of non-inter¬ 
vention, which had been definitely adopted by the Madras 
Council just before hia departure northwards p Two conditions 
broadly difierenthted the relations lietween the Nawab and 
Council in Madras and in Bengal. WTiilc financial cousideta- 
iions entered largely into both series, in Madras the Nawab's 
indebtedness was due to ad^'unecs made in his support by the 
Eugl^ ; in Bengal it was due to promises made in support of 
the English. So far, Muhammad Ah was more closely dcpcudcnl 
on the English than was Mir Jafar. The effects of this were 
furthermore accentuated by the fact that Muliammad Ali had 
been established as Nawab after two obstinately contested wars. 

four and five years respectively^ against an equal and 
often a superior enemy; in Bengal the French and Dutch had 
been beaten swiftly and decisively, whik the Shah Zada had 
not dared to measure arms with Clive. ConsequenUy, the 
Nawab of Arcoi had been compelled to rely on English support 
lor more constantly and completely than had Ms companion 
of Murshjdabad. Die cumulative effects of these two catises 
were hardly at all modified by the fact that Muhainmad Ali 
claimed to succeed as the son of the Htc Nawab, while Mir Jafar 
was wholly the creature of a re volution. Hereditary succession 
to the office of Nawab was an innovation. It represented an 
idea inaueutial in tlie English mind but alien to the Moghul, 
and only tolerated where the Mushm conqueror had been forced 
by circumstances to adopt the earlier Hindu system » 

» Uiy^ to Sutivaa, DcccmlKr 3*. j (Ormc MSS.. India., x. f. ^554). 

* to HjLStmfs. July 16, 17^0 (ioc. ciL, wi. f. J15j), 
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One might have expected this necessary dependence of 
Arcot upon Madras to result in a greater degree of interference 
in the administration oi the country, or such parts of it as were 
under the Navrab's control. It vtos indeed proposed. Lawrence 
wrote in 1754; " The immediate inconvemence wo labour under 
is our expence; to ease whicii there is but one method left, 
in our opinion—to take, by the Nabob's leave, the management 
of the Arcot province in our own bands, collect its revenues, 
and pay Mahluz Khan’^s troops, a proper allowance to be made 
to the Nabob, and his family to be taken care of in the settle¬ 
ments." * But the Conndl did not accept the proposal, and 
only asked for the mortgage of certain territory,* As CaiUaud 
observed, the English regarded themselves as only " second 
causes " to " set the first in motion." * In the following year, 
however, as the mortgaged countries did not produce enough 
even to pay the interest on the Nawab's debt and the garrisons 
maintained on his behalf, it was decided to propose taking 
over the whole Arcot country till the debt had been paid off.* 
But Muliammad Ali protested that this would min his position 
in the eyes of the people, and was let ofi with promises to dismiss 
most of his troops, who were so useless that he would not even 
confide to them the guard of his person, to increase the aKign- 
ment of lands, and to furnish larger contributions from the 
revenues of the remainder.* 

These were sufifident for the moment, but the outbreak of 
war occasioned new demands, more urgent in themselves, and 
more insistently pressed. The Nawab bad established his elder 
brother, Mahfuz Khan, as Deputy in Madura and Tinnevelly; 
he had thrown oft his allegiance. Another relative bad faeon 
established at Neilore, and had done the same. Branches of 
the old family of Nawabs survived at Vellore. Cbettepat, and 
Wandiwash, and upheld tlicir dignity by refusing tribute. " The 
Committee see no remedy for this growing evil but the Nabob's 
remaining and sending for all his family to Madras, retrenching 
all his useless expenses, and delivering over all his districts and. 
the forts ... to the Company. . . - The President is desired 
to propose these measures to the Nabob." * But Muhammad 

LawrcxicQ BJid StoLflco to Sckunddm^ Jutiti 14, 1754 CoELfl* 17 ^ 4 - P- 

* IbiiL, p. to- 

■ CvlbuJ in Omc, n.d, (Orme MSS., Vajiaq^j 293, L 59), 

* Mii, CotM.. J71 j. p. 14^. 

■ pp. 14$, 14^, 

* tNd., 29. 1757. 
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All, Ui^ rnatiy other princes, was lillfe able to leiirn wisdom 
from circujnstnnces. As Onne wrote at the tirtie^ he wanted 
to spend protu^ly at a moment when he should have practised 
the hard task of economy^ " These avulsions from his state, 
tear his pride to pieces/^ ^ He refused absolutely to accept the 
English propositions, declaring that he w'ould be regarded as no 
better than the French nominee, Raza Sahib, and that nobody 
would obey him. Instead, he asked for a loan to raise a new 
body of horse, and proposed lo leave Madras for Arcot. The 
Counefl obsen-^ed that as things were he could furnish neither 
men nor money, urged him to remain at Madras as they did not 
mean to garrison Arcot strongly, and refused him the loan he 
asked for.* Perforce he remained at Madras. In 1758 ^the 
TDvenues of Madura and Tinnevelly vrere let out in the Nawab's 
name but by the Council's act. The Commandant of Trichlno- 
poly was orelered to secure out of the revenues of that place 
enough to pay the ganison their batta and to keep the walls 
in repair.* 

Tliese and similar acts of apparently necessary control 
angered the Nawab to an unreasonable, but not to a surprisiog, 
once began that scries of intrigues with the 
King s officers which was later on to occasion so much em¬ 
barrassment to the Madras Council, In May 1760, be visited 
CootCj at the head of the army belong Pondichdry, and at a 
private interview gave so ludicrously perverse an account of 
Ills farlier relation!? with the English that either his memory 
or his veracity must have completely failed him. Prefacing 
his remarks by the statement that he found he had no friends 
among the Councillors at Madraft, he said that at the beginning 
of the troubles the English and French were Ixjth indiherent 
to him I ihst both sides had petitioned him h^d to assist them, 
that he joined with the English, and that he had in his treasury 
at that time 60 lack. Soon after his declaring for us^ he fought 
a battle and gained a victory without having any of our troojis 
with him. With this vague reference to the assistance lie 
gave to Fort St. David in 1746, he pass^ over aU the rest, and 
never thinks of mentioning lo Coote the urter defeat of his father 
and the straits to which he himself was reduced hy Chanda 
Sahib. Instead of alluding to these trifles, he proceeds at once 

« Orme to November 17, 175? {Ormt MSS.. 30. f. 219). 
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to hb tecfint grie^Tinces—-the letting out of his districts by the 
Englbh (he says at half-rates for corrupt purposes) : the swelling 
of hb account with the Company (again he suggests improperly). 
The only appearance ol power he had left had been taken from 
him, and while ** he was willing all his revenues should be paid 
into the Company's treasury/' he "thought it a cruel thing he had 
not the rnanagemeiit of his own country to the best advantage,"^ 
How far these aocusaiiotts were warranted by the facts is 
liard to say^ \Vhat seems certnin b that the NawaVs adminis¬ 
tration was excccdingLy mefhdent ; and it b probable that the 
eSorts of the Madras Council were equally so* The fortunes 
with winch Pigot and the Councillors of thb time retired do not 
suggest that Oiey followed the practices of which the Nawab 
accused them with either vigour or success. It is on the whole 
more likely that handsome presents from Muhammad Ali coin¬ 
cided with the Council's resolution a month later to restore the 
country to hb management. He prombed to pay the Company 
30 lakhs a year until hb debt was paid off, as well as 3 lakhs 
for tixe Trichinopoly garrbon, on condition that in future he 
should have the renting ol the country and that tus flag shoaid 
Sy over the forts which the English defended for him. The 
reasons which the Council gave for thb deebion ® were that the 
Englbh lacked time and knowledge to govern the country, that 
the Nawab's influence and authority were needed to collect the 
revenues, and that he must either be left with substantial power 
or be pensioned off+“ The Carnatic was to pay for thb resolution 
with forty years of misgovemment. while the Coundi looked 
on helplessly at evib they had not assumed axxihority to dieck, 
or gave a venal assent to measures which they knew to be mb- 
taken or unjust. 

We have already seen the plan which Holwell Ixad formed 
before Milan's death—the assumption of the Subahdan of 
Bengal by the Company* We have abo seen how Mir Kasim 
had intrigued against the Nnw'ab and Mimn. in the hope of 
obtainiiig the deputyship of Behar, and had obtained the 
support of both Holvrcll and Caillaud for the proposal- On the 
death of Mimn. he raised hb ambitions, and sought to be named 
Chota Nabob "—that b^ to enjoy the power and rank lately 
enjoyed by the Nawah's son. With great astuteness he sebed 

* Coole'a Diftiy^ Slay 9 , J(Onoit MSS., Ifldill, viii. I94 li tiC-), 

• Thrtjc iTLcmbefa di»ratvd. 

■ Mil, CctfUi. Jni>c I j, 1^. 
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the occasion of a mutiny of tlie Nawab^'a troops at MuiahidabaKl 
to earn the gratitude of the English by appeasing it with an 
immediate payment of 3 lalchs and a guarantee ot the re¬ 
mainder.^ Holwdl had already made up his mind to support his 
pretensionSp* and ceased wholly to advocate bis old scheme. 
Vansittart reached Calcutta on July 27. On August 4, Hol weU 
laid before him a minute on the state of the province^ condnding 
with the obser\^ation* The sudden death of the young Nabob 
(if made a proper use of) seems to point out a middle way, if 
things are not gone too tar already to admit of ajiy other than 
tJie divesting this fanuly of the government aJtogether.^' • In 
tills obscure fashion he indicates his new schema of gi\dng to Mir 
Kasim control of aU the affairs of the Subah by appointing him 
Mir JaJar's Diwan. He had, in fact, fallen into Mir Kasim^s 
snare. Proposing to follow a middle way, and leave Mtr Jalar 
Snbahdar of the province, he had given Mir Kastm the opening 
he desiredj which would enable him to force what purported to be 
no more than a change of Ministers into the substitution of one 
Nawab for another—a course the evils of which Caillaud and 
Holwdl aJike had fully and emphatically predicted* In Holwell*s 
caM it is too probable that private motives * contributed to his 
being thus outrnancEuvred. He was too clever not to have 
divined Mir Kasim*s ulterior object. 

(^illaud advocated another plan. He proposed that Mir 
Kasim should become Deputy of Behar, in which office he could 
be kept to his duty by the Patna garriikin ; that Kanmarayan 
should be compensated by appointment to another ccFUsiderable 
office ; and that Itaiabalabh, a late st^r^'^nt of Miran^s, should be 
made Diwan, The last, he urged, would as Diwan he dependent 
on the English, whereas, if Mir Kasim were appointed, be would 
be Nawab for aU practicaJ purposes^ He furtlier supported his 
plan by Cli\T;^s precept and example, of trusting Muhammadans 
as little as possible, because they would certainly endeavour to 
make themselves independent.* 

Call laud'5 advocacy of Rajabalabh, however, was counter¬ 
acted by the in-report which Hastings gave of that Hindu, 

iHoiNciRKto ibo Scl^t CcMHinittct, July tS, (Vainsictart'i Nttrrafiv^, 

voJ. i. pp, yi, otc.Ji, 

■ Nawab to Bclwelt Tiscnivrd July m. 17S0 val. L p. 75). 

■ Birui^al S*l. Cam.. Au^uil 4 , lyfia. 
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asserting that he had encotiraged Miran in his nriscotiduct, while 
at the same tiine he heaped praises on Mir Kasim.' Unfortu¬ 
nately thijse, together witli Hoi well's representations^ carrifid the 
day. On September 3 Vansittart wrote to Mir Ka-^m desiring 
to see him as laooti as possible.* On September ii the Select 
Committee resolved against seekuig any independent powers from 
the Shah Zada. Our views/* they declared, " in adopting 
this system should be directed rather to strengthen than weaken 
or overthrow the present Nabob. All we desire is to see the 
power removed out of the hands of that sort of men who now mie 
and direct hia affairs/" " Four days later* Mir Kasim having 
reached Calcutta* Vansittart was desired to sound him with a view 
to his co-operation m this object/ The same day Vansittart 
interviewed Mit Ka^im, who declared himself entirely ready to 
assist in procuring for the English the grants of territory needed 
to support the army without hoing dependent on the Nabob's 
uncertain payments* provided he wore invested with power and 
supported by an adequate force.® On this^ Holwell was deputed 
to arrange tenps. Mir Kasim coolly proposed that the Nawab 
should be made avray with ; but was brought to agree to accept 
the Diwanm of the province with a guarantee of succession to Mir 
tafar^ on condition that there should be ceded to the English 
the districts of Burdwan, Midnapur^ and Chittagong. A treaty 
to this effect was signed on September 27* and next day Mir 
Kasim returned to MuTshidabad® 

Vansittart and Caillaud were deputed to persuade or compel 
Mir Jafar to consent to thse arrangeTnents. Hiey were to be 
escorted by two companies of Europea ns> a company of artillery* 
and a battalion of sepoys in case of reshitance, and were given full 
discretion to act as circumstances might require/ They set 
out from Calcutta on October 2, and, proceeding slowly to allow 
time for the escort to reach Murshidabad before them,they arrived 
at Kasunbazaar on October 14. The Nawab paid thein a visit 
of ceremony the morning after their arrival; this was returned 

^ iQ Vmsjitatt, and. (Bdl* Mua., Add. MSS., ^91fi- lOj, etc.). 
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next day : and on the iSth a formal conference was held at tlie 
palace called Muradbagh. At this Vandttart presented three 
letters to the Nawnb, enumerating the causes of complaint and 
urging the need of appointing some capable pereon in the room ; 
of the deceased Miran. A long conversation followed, in which 
Vansittart strove to induce the Naivab spontaneously to name 
Mir Kasim. At last lie did so, and the deputies at once insisted 
on his being sent for. After much opposition Mir Jafar agreed : 
hut it was then so late, and the old Kawab so exhausted, that the 
conference could not be further protracted. The Nawab was 
allowed to withdraw some time t»fore Mir Kasim arrived at 
Muradbagh. Such jealousy of the tatter had been displayed by 
the Nawab, that Caillaud and Vansittart agreed to employ force 
as the only method of overGoimng his reluctance. On the night 
of the following day Caillaud prepared to seize the Nawab in his 
palace of Motijhil. At dawn on the 20th he occupied the outer 
gates, and sent in a letter written by Vansittart, saying that 
troops had been sent to expel his evil councillors. For two hours 
Mir Jafar hesitated between resistance and submission as irre¬ 
solutely as he had hesitated before the battle ot Plassey. At 
last he gave way and sent oat a message offering to resign his 
office altogether y the Knglish would guarantee hia life and honour, 
Vansittart was sent for. On his arrival Mir Kasim was solemnly 
seated on the masnad. Two days later the ex-Nawub set out 
to take up his residence at Calcutta.’ 

This termination was generally unexpected. Mir Kasim 
certainly and Hoi well probably liad guessed how the matter 
would end; but Vansittart and his Committee seem to have 
supposed they were only going to substitute Mir Kasim for the 
Nawab's former advisers. The sudden developments which 
their proceedings had brought about surprised them, and exposed 
them toaccusatioijs of bad faith,which the ha.stinessaf Vansittart's 
conduct at Murstiidabad made it difficult to rebut, 'fhis diffi¬ 
culty was increased by the inevitable donation which, though 
delayed, followed, and which every one knew would follow. AH 
who were jealous of Vanalttart's promotion, almost every one 
except those members of the Select Committee who had effected 
this change, accused the Governor of bidiug his real purpose and 
of effecting the revolution for the sake of gain. " Tlie whole.*’ 
Moote one of these gentlemen, ” appears to me to be very low 

f 

■ Ciilbud and VanHittiirt to tlie Select CcmniittcQ, October IS and jI, 17^3 
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and siirleiting* and no more than what the custom of the countiy 
allows ol. , . . In my opinion it will tnm out one of the worst 
aSaii^ that ever befell the English in these parts." * 

These oitics of the revolution were right ; but they mostly 
assigned inadequate reasons for their condcmnatioii ; and the 
transaction has generally been discussed with reference to its 
more insignificant aspects. It has been usuidly attached and 
defended on the questions of the alleged breach of faith and of 
the donation. The first is unfounded. It is true that the charges 
against the Nawab did not at the time amount to more than 
strong suspicion; but in practice politicians cannot wait until 
their suspicions are capable of judicial proof, and action based 
on well-founded beliefs is not usually severely judged. The 
second is more specious; nor is it any defence to assert, as Van- 
sittart and Sumner did, that the present was not delivered untd 
some months afterwards. Tliey were not tgnorant that Mir 
Kasim would show his gratitude by way of a donation, even thoxigh 
they declined recei\ing any obfigation from him on the day the 
treaty was executedi Tliinr real defence on this score is that 
offered in their behalf by Grant: “ Tlte principal persons in the 
Bengal Govemment were posscsscjd of many easier avenues to 
irregular emolument than the troublesome, hazardous, and, it 
may be added, public^ road of a general revolutioo. . - . Nor 
after all that has been said of the venality or rapacity of the 
early Anglo-Indians, ran there be any doubt that most* if not 
all of them, declined many more presents than they accepted/* ^ 
It catmot seriously be argued that Vansittart made the revolu¬ 
tion for private motives* 

Hoi well, however, can less easily be exculpated. His career 
in India was at an end, and he knew it. He resigned the Com¬ 
pany's service only a few days after he had accomplished the 
treaty with Mit Kasim. He returned to Europe in February 
1761; and before that time he had received not only an obhga- 
tion from Mir Kasim for a lakhs, but also some 50,000 rupees 
on account—some months before the other Select-Committee 
men had received anything.® Thus both in position and treat¬ 
ment he differed from his companions, nor was his character such 
as to render suspicion of Ids motives unreasonable. Clives 

Letter loDrakt. JanuAry 15. 1761 tOme MSS., India, iv, L lOjiJ- 

* Grant'ft SAffjirA. pp. 
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judgment of him is hardly too severe—" Unfit to preside where 
integiity as weD as capacity is equally essential" ^ 

But while the revoliitiou cannot he fairly criticised either as 
a breach of public faith or (with a possible exception) as the fruit 
of private greed, it was, nevertheless, the greatest political 
bhuider that the English have yet committed in Indk. The 
blood-stained histoty of the Carnatic dtnbar might have warned 
Vanattart how little Mir Jafar would relish bdng delivered mto 
the keeping of a man to w hom every day that passed before the 
Nawab's death would seem insufferably tedious. None could 
have been proposed as Diwau so unwelcome to Mtr Jafar’s person 
or so dangerous to his life. Had the latter accepted Mir Kasim 
according to Vansittart's proposal, it is long odds the Nawab 
would have died*within the mouth. The English sdiemc was 
impracticable; and led its authors on to most dangerous ground. 

And not only was it impracticablej but also it was based 
on a conception of English policy diametrically opposed to all 
their interests. A revolution was essential; but this was a 
counter-revolution. As matters had stood, the Nawab was a&le 
easily to impede English operations : now a Nawab was set up 
who could resist them, Vansittart declared that his aim had 
been to strengthen the Nawab; he should Irave endeavoured 
to strengthen the English. The only remedy for the evils which 
he found lay in a change of system, not a change of persons ; and 
the cession of three districts with a sum of ready-money was 
dearly bought with the establishment of a man whom Vansittart 
bad provided with the gravest reasons for wishing to render 
himself independent of all English control. Every reason which 
Vansittart could assign for selecting Mir Kasim as Diwan was, 
in fact, a reason for never investing him with independent power 
as Nawab. There wa*! only one method by wbi^ the English 
could maintain their position—by taking more and more of the 
Government under their management—not by deposing one 
Nawab to establish auothcr with equal political power and 
greater personal capacity. 

* QiTG to Sulivao, December jo, lodk, s. 17 j$ 4 l‘ I ntuiot 

irfmin fnxn quoting a. fiCntciicia gr two of CUUland'd oq HolwidJ : BtOl ta hnvti 
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At the same time as the Committee were acoomplisihtiig this 
change, they had also to consider the terms of peace with the 
Shah Zada, who still remained in the province of Bshar, collecting 
revenues almost up to the gates of Patna. Mir Kasim, when at 
Calcutta, was consulted and approved the proposal to make 
peace and assist the Shah Zada to march to Delhi and estahlish 
himsed as Emperor in the place of his father who had been 
murdered several months previouslyp^ This proposal shows as 
plainly as the revolution itself how little Vansittart understood 
the position and interests of the English in India. It mattered 
nothing to the English who was Emperor, so long as the Englisl^ 
were strong enough to be teared. Schemes centring on Delhi 
at this time would have prpduced such a dispersion of the English 
efiort as to have rendered it ineffective." 

Caillaud had at first been intended to negotiate this affair in 
concert witli Amyatt, chief of Patna ; but about this time Cantac 
arrived as Major of the Company's troops in Bengal and Caillaud 
was recalled to Madras. Camac took command at Patna on 
December 31,and^although theNawab's troops were still mutinous 
in spite of the considerable sums which Mir Kasim had sent up 
for their payment,* he took the field with the English troops 
alone/ encountered the Shah Zada three days' march from 
Palnai and in January 15 indicted on him a severe defeat^ in 
which Law and most of his Frenchmen were captured, Camac 
followed up tlus success wdth great vigour, with the result that 
the fugitive offered terms, met Camac near Gjra on February 6/ 
and accompanied him to Patna/ 

Although Mir Kasim before the revolution had agreed to the 
scheme for making the Shah Zada Emperor, he now displayed 
the greatest jealousy of the English negotiationSp and could only 
be induced to meet the Shah Zada in the English factory. He 

’ Sel, Cam.i SeytEmtMi' 35, ij6o- 

■ U ta to rtot^ thal Rai Ehsd^b, who was consnUed^ ajjviaed iht 
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seems to have been obsessed with the idea that the English 
would obtain a grant of the subahdari for themselves.^ Long and 
inconclusive discussions toUowed. Mir Kasim feared nothing 
so much as a friendship between the English and the Shah Zada. 
He refused to proclaim him as Emperor till aftesr ids departure. 
At last in June the unwelcome guest was got rid of : and marched 
away into Oudh without the assistance which the English had 
l>een rciady to afford him* It was a fortiinate conclusion for 
them I none the less, it marked a victory for Mir Kasim, who 
w^as bent on reducing their importance. 

In this object he was assisted by the English themselves. 
Vansittart wrote to Mir Kasim that Camac was placed under 
bis orders.* This was a marked retrocession from the position 
the English had always adopted ^ and gave opening for numberless 
disputes. The Nawab, without consul ting CaniaCp recalled his 
forc^ from the south of Behar, where tJxey were co-operating 
with an English detachment; Camac at once recalled his people 
too, on the ground that they should not be left unsupported in a 
country of which they knew nothing. This was tnagnlfied by 
the Nawab into an insult, and Carnac resented his behaviour 
with military promptitude. * Indeed^ Mir Ea.sim gave the 
impression of considering the English troops to be mere mercen¬ 
aries in his service tWe were bound to assist him with aU our 
troops whenever and for whatever purpose he chose to demand 
them/^ * Catnac^ on the other side^ declared he would assist 
the Kawab only so far as was consistent with the good of the 
service and his own honour* and desired his recall if the army 
was to- be dispersed in detachments at the Mawab's pleasure.* 

In April, Cainnc was superseded hj^ Coote, who had come up 
from Madras after the fall of Pondi-chiry. He set out for Patna 
on April 23rd» " to take upon me the tnanagemeiit of the intricate 
and confused state of the cotintry affairs* which at this time in 
particular* from the different interests of parties clashing to¬ 
gether, I imagine will be attended with almost imsurmountable 
difficulties/* * He* too^ received orders to obey the Nawah.^ 

* Both that and the Diwoiinloeem tq bav^e been dSeired tbetn. 
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before his arrival Mir Kasim objected that he had a ppointed 
Nuncomar his Diwan ; * and on his arrival at once sent a message 
inquiring whether the English would continxie to support him 
i ”! about to appoint another.* He also urged Coote to 
visit him before he vUited the Shah Zada. This Coote refused to 
do I and indeed it would have been a singular shgiit to put upon 
a man whom at that time the English sdll proposed to accom¬ 
pany to Delhi. Wlien Coote did risit Mir Kasim, the Nawab 
“ seemed to be under great anxiety, which I ent^avoiired to 
remove by every assurance f had power to make him." ^ It is 
, difficult to believe that this arixiety was sincere, for it continued 
after the Shah Zada had marched away under Caxnac's escort 
and the English plan had been dropped. On June 15 Mir Kasim 
refused to enter the city to proclaim the Shah Zada as Emperor 
unless the English sentries and guards were withdrawn. Coote 
requested aninterview; insteadof granting it, Mir Kasim assembled 
Ms officers and spent the next day in council with them. He 
was reported to have doubled his guards, issued ball cartridges, 
and ^wn out his artillery.* These reports, to which the Kawab’s 
previous conduct lent all the appearance of truth, naturally 
alarmed Coote for his own safety, the more so as Camac bnd 
taken with him the bulk of the English anuy. Next morning, 

Uierefore, he rode over to the Nawab's camp to seek an ex¬ 
planation. According to the Nawab's account he entered 
the reception tent armed to the teeth, with God-damn-me's 
pouring from his mouth. Be that as it may, Mir Kasim refused 
to Bee him.* On the appointed day the Shah Zada was only 
proclaimed Emperor under the threat that if the Nawab’s people 
did not, Coote would do so hin^li.* 

The blame for these disputes cannot be laid wholly upon the 
head of a single person. Camac and Qxite behaved as though 
they had powers independent of the Council at Calcutta—it wa.s 
a common failing, as we shall see later ; and they distrusted both 
the Nawab and the Committee which had made him. Mir Kasim, 
finding these officers not the slaves of his wUl, undoubtedly did 

* CtfJ, Piiifi. Ciwr.f vcl. I, p. 04- 
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his best to raise dissensions between them and the Council, His 
ieais of a new rcToliition were almo st certainly intended to 
provoke them into imprudent actions which mi g ht give him 
legitimate cause of complaint. And lastly, both the Nawab 
and the English commandciB had evil couticilloia, filling their 
ears with such exaggeiated reports as might be ^reeable to 
their predilections. 

Mir Kaslni had two principal motives in bis struggle with 
Camac and Coote. One was to get rid ol the Shah ^da, or 
rather the Emperor Shah Alam as he should now be called, 
before the opponents of the revolution could gain ground 
sufficient to overturn it by entering into engagements with him 
over tile Nawab's head. The second was by the removal of 
Ramnarayan to gain complete control over the province of 
Debar, He had succeeded in the first; we have now to trace 
his progress in tile second, success in which would imply almost 
complete enfranchtsement from English control. 

For the last four years Mir Kasim had been endeavouring 
to supplant Ramnarayan ; when he became Nawab he njsolved 
to remove him. The English had as consistently protected him. 
At first Vansitlart intended to continue that policy. At the end 
of January and again in March he wrote assuring the Deputy 
of English support.* In April. Camac reported that Mir I^asim 
stiowed great ill-will towards the Deputy, refused to submit his 
accounts to the Council's arbitration, and asserted the necessity of 
removing him. On this the Select Committee, iri drawing up 
Coote's instructions, declared that Ramnarayan was to be pro¬ 
tected from injustice and preserved in his government.* At 
the same time, in answer to the Nawab's oimplaints, Vansittart 
wrote that Ranmaiayan was a Mend of Clive's and dcdied Mir 
Kasim to settle affairs amicably.* In May, probably moved by 
the Nawab's ceaseless complabts, the Committee receded some¬ 
what from the unconditional support they had hitherto proniised 
to Ramnarayan; and Vansittart wrote that, if he did not come 
into the presence with a sincere beart, the Nawab should act 
as the interests of the Circar might demand. However, he still 
urged moderation and a friendly settlement on Mir Kasim.* fn 

* CflJn Cq#t,^ vol. i. pp. 54 BDil jQ, 

■ Bcngial Com., April j I, 1761. 

* Vaniittar! to Mir Kamm, AprU nj, {Cdi. Ptn. L p, 8J4}, 

* Letter toCkiote and M'CwLre. May 17,1761 latlia, viii, L Joiij; 

ojid Cal. Corr., voiL L pp^ 96-^7* 
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June Ihc Committee went still furUifer imd agreed to Ranmaraj'an 
being suspended from his office.* Tlus letter was earned only by 
Vansittart’s casting vote, for two members di^nted, on the 
ground that the Nawab hated Hmnuarayan because he was a 
friend of the English.^ Coote received this letter on the 37th, 
and immediately rcsob-cd to quit Patna, being bcartdy tired 
of being employed on a service where there is so much, corruption ' 

and villainy." “ He set out on July 5, leaving the troops at 1 

Patna under the cbinmand of Camac. 

Meanwhile, he had received orders from the Select Committee ' 

recalling both himself and Camac from Patna. This recall 
loudly proclaimed the decision of the Committee to abandon 
Ramnamj.’an and allow Mir Kasim to act as he pleased. In 
vain did the Deputy visit C-amac and beg to be permitted to 
leave the country instead of being delivered over to his enemies.* 

On August 6 Vansittart approved the appointment of Rajabalabb 
as Deputy of Beliar.* In September be ordered Ramnaravan to 
be delivered into Mir Kasim's hands.* When the latter had 
extracted from him all the money he could, he had him put 
to death, as a signal proof of how little English protection 
availed against his hostility. 

This complaisance marks the culminating point of Vansittart's 
revolution. He had been jockeyed into naming Mir Kasim 
Na\rab * into dismissmg the Emperor without taking advantage 
of his situation ; and now into tacitly surrende ring the right of 
interference which the Engtisli had exercised. From this time 
onwards till Mtr Kasim had been driven a fugitive out of the 
province, miUtary force was the sole prop of the English position. * * 

The checks which CUve had established upon the Nawab'^s , 

power had been removed ; and it was now certain that, unless ! 

the English would be content to relapse into the position they 
had held boferc 1756, they would have to fight for it, so much ! 

had they lost by Holwetl's venal policy and Vansittart’s blunder- 

* l-ettcT to CootCp JtiDQ ei/,* I. 3030 ). I t 19 notcwortb^^ tba,! ,l 

iQ Ftrw* Corr,, vqI^ i, log, Vftfwitturt flu tbe lame ' 

to Mir EC^ilcd limt hfl might do ba he pltra^ed iban i Ra4nf]arAy^. 

* (j| Ellis iHid Amyatl. Bengal ScJ,. Com.,, June 

' Cootti'f JoamEa. June 27* 1761 IQnae MSS., ladtii. viiL L He in- 

^auckced hii mtealianii m tlm IrUcf to the SelecI CEHnmittc^c of July 4 (Bcngni 
SftL Coot., j Illy * s, 1761 

* Cn-o&c Setcol Comutittee. July 7+ 1761. 

* CflJ. P#Tjr, CitrF., vuJ. i, p, I If, 
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ing optimism. Ho had set out to strengthen the Nawabhe 
had done so with a vengeance. To the outside world it 
appeared that he must either have been moved by the 
Nawab's wealth or be a man of aslomshing stupdlty arnj 
iucredible weakness 


# 
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chapter V 


THE DOWNFALL OF MTR KASIM 

T he remainder of Vansittart's govemnnetit was, and 
deserved to be, a government of troubles. Tbe first 
sign of them was the sudden disappearance of three of 
his supporters. One of the last acts of Clive's eDvemmeDt 
had been the composition of a letter to the Court of Directors 
complaining of the unmerited asperity of recent dispatches and 
readiness with which the home authorities listened to the 
interested slander of designing persons.* The Comj^ny's re¬ 
partee was rather vigorous than subtle. It dismissed from, its 
service every person who had signed the letter of complaint.* 
Seven of the ten victims had gone home before the order of 
dismissal was received in India. The disappearance of the 
three who TGmainBd in August 1761, together with the resigna¬ 
tion of another member soon after, destroyed Vansittart's 
majority. 

'^Tiie leader of the opposition in Council was Elliis, a Company's 
seryaot but recently sent to Bengal.* 'ddc was a man of strong 
prejudices and unbending temper. Having arrived just after 
the revolution had been effected, he had quickly ranged himself 
among the number of its critics, and had been an indignant 
^ugh helpless spectator of the abandonment of Ramnaiaj-an. 
The Council now deteimtned to send him as Chief to Patna in¬ 
stead of the disnussed M'Gwire. A stormy debate arose on the 
subject of his instructions. Vansittart, adopting the principle of 
non-interferenii in aU its severity, proposed that he should be 
oirbidden to protect any of the Nawab's Ministers, and directed 
o afford ^y military assistance the Nawab applied far, without 
a discretionary power of considering the purpose of the ser- 

I Bea^ tq t]jfi Company, Dveembaras, tfsg. 

UwipaiiyioBeiijaJ, Jianofyai, 1761. 

whDe Viftrittftit wa* ai JUunbidabiul io Octolwr 1760 (Vut- 

sniett A’arfaiw*. vd. t, p. I4J). 
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vice demanded. Tliese instroctious were carried only by the 
Governor's casting vote,^ 

It was about this time, also, that a subject, which became 
later on exceedingly prominent. First rose into public notice. From 
the time when the Company liad found it expedient to recognise 
the private trade of its servants, it itad allowed them the enjoy* 
ment of those commercial privileges which had been granted 
to itself. In Bengal, therefore, all English trade was exempt from 
the payment of those numerous transit dues which were levied on 
entr^'' into every district, and clogged the exchange of every 
article of consumption. To protect themselves from these ex¬ 
actions, English traders or their agents carried with them a 
pass (called a dasiak) with the Company's seat, declaring the goods 
to be English-owned. 

The practice had occasioned difhcultics from time to time. 
Company's servants could not be prevented from obtaining passes 
and selling them to native merchants. Moreover, there was 
another source of dispute with the local government. The para- 
wanas and farmans dehning English privileges did not limi t them 
to any special variety of trade. Thus the parawana granted to 
Littleton says: " Let their goods and gqmastahs pass by land 
or fay water without any examination or deinand of custom, 
that they may trade with ail people.” * Again, the fannan of 
Farnikh-siyar, which was supposed to regulate the English trade 
in Bengal up to the year 1757, merely says: ” We . . . have 
granted you our Royal Phirmaunds for the currency of a free 
trade throughout the whole empire,” • So far as words went, the 
English therefore were granted the privilege of exemption from 
ditties, alike in articles of export or import, and in those 
such as salt, tobacco, and betel-nut, which formed the chief 
branches of the internal trade. 

However, it was one thing to obtain an Imperial grant, and 
quite another to secure its observance. Tlie same emperor, 
Farruth-siyar, also grauted permission to purchase a mimber of 
villages in tive neighbourhood of Calcutta and the privilege of 
freely using the royal mint at Mursliidabad, But when Mumhid 
Quli Klian, the Subahdar, was desired to put the English in posses¬ 
sion of their riglits, he explicitly and publicly refused. What- 

' Thr Eostrnctkifia, etc,, are iMinlcil by Voiuittart armiift, vtJ. L pp. 
^3. Vie.). 

* TA''ii]icfl' Trratitrs. N'o, 70 (LO., Ttealifs, vul. LJ. 

* Lot. fit.. No 74. 
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ever the farniivits may grant, he said, you shaB neither use the 
nunt nor purchase the villagesJ So also was it with English trade. 
Tlic same Nawah insisted that this should be conhtied to artides 
of export and import.* Injruediately after his death, the English 
made another attempt by sending salt up to Patna ; but this 
evoked such complaints from those who held the salt monopoly * 
that the Fort William Council forbade their subordinates to trade 
in salt.* It would seem that tliis order was not impltcitly obeyed, 
for four years later the Englisb dlief at Kasimbasaar was required 
to sign a document agreeing not to trade in salt, etc,, in future. 
Ihc Council protested against this act as unauthorised. " We 
are of opinion that Mr. Stackhouse has acted very unwarrantably 
in giving an obligation by which the king's Phinnautid and 
Husbulhookum are annulled." * rlowcver, the Company was 
indisposed to defend a branch of trade in which it did not partici¬ 
pate, In 174^ it wrote : " Every persoo dealing in Bengal salt 
or any other reserved or prohibited commodity, contrary to the 
known established laws of the country, shall he dealt with as if 
lie or they had conunitted a fraud in the dusticka.” * Thus before 
the battle of Plassey, English trade in Bengal was limited, not by 
the Imperial grants, but by the Suhahdar's power. The Com¬ 
pany, not being interested, acquiesced in this limitation. In 
spite of this, the Company's servants from tune to time engaged 
in it. 

Mir Jafar's sanad of 1757 was even more widely worded than 
any of its predecessors. ” Whatever goods the Company's 
gumastahs may bring or carry to or from their factories , . . 
You shall neither ask for nnr receive any stun however trifling 
on the same. , . , Whoever acts contrary to these orders, the 
English have power to punish them/' ’ There are reasons for 
believing that this wording was intentional. " The President,” 
we read, " remembering something of a machulka ' exacted from 
Mr. Stackhouse when Chief of Cossimbazar, not to trade for 
salt or goods and grain not designed for exportation, . . . wc 

^ W'llfioo*! Ef^gli$k itt Bfiigal, IL p. 

■ SiewiJt'e HUiory of Bengal, p. 40^. 

^ Still, betel, iDbflccQk etc., lonned Govcrnmtrit luonopolic!! were 

fartiuHl qqi to rentein. 

* Bcjigal September l Aand OcldbeT^, IjS?' 

* Novrtiibcr 32 , 1 7JI. 

to Bengal. June 17, 1748* 

^ SatiAil dsiLiid July 1757. 

* OtlllfAtlCHL 
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Jiave desirad the gentlernen at Muxada^^d to have the abovc- 
meiitioned o^achulka . . , ttiade null and void, as wc are not 
n^trained in these particulars by the Phinnaund." ’ Clive re¬ 
plied, " . . , We are searching after llie rauchilka exacted 
from Mr. Stackhouse, and. when obtained, shall render it invalid 
by an article in the treaty-^* * It appears therefore that in 1757 
the old limitation of English trade by the Nawab's power was 
remembered and resented : and that the Nawab’s sanad was 
so drafted as to authorise the English to carry on trade of 
any sort, but without any express authorisation of the inland 
trade. 

Tlie actual conduct of the trade during Clive's first govern¬ 
ment was the subject of lively controversy, Semfton denying. 
Vansittart asserting, that Clive had permitted it. WTiat ts 
certain is that it was practised by the English and complained 
of by Mir Jafar. Except in the letter quoted above, CliT.'c seems 
to have set his face against it, " It is equally our duty," lie 
wrote in July 1757. to avoid all deviations or encroachments 
TOntraiy to the real intent and meaning of the privileges enjoyed 
hy the English " ; * and again ; " The Phousdai of Hugh has also 
represented to the Colonel that boats frequently pass under 
English colours with a Bengal writing but no dustick." * Cltve's 
view seems to have been that the English had obtained m new 
commerdaJ pri^-ileg^ by the establishment of Mir Jafar ; andTie 
IS said to hat's obtained a special parawana froni the Kawab for 
special individuals as a favour. But while he was no doubt right 
In holding that the English had acquired no new privileges, he 
^ems to have avoided expressing a clear opinion on the matter. 
It was. moreover, open to argument whether the English were not 
now in a posidon to enjoy those privileges which, though long 
acquired, they had been liltfaerto restrained from enjoving. This 
argument was plausible enough for the Company's ^-ants to 
Wievc they had every right to pursue tJie inland trade untaxed 
In short, self-interest led them into a position which from a 
narrow point of view seems to have been justified, but which was 
politically ine.vpedient. 

The matter seems at no time to have been formally 
while Clive occupied the chair; but Holwell's accession was 

^ to Coin pan y* August 

■ Clival, etii,, ttiCcrtinti}. Angusi 19, i?|7{0nTic MSS., ludin. z. 1 ^4£4k 

• CUvff^ etc,, to Cmiiidl. July 51, 1^57 {/«, x, £. 1450), 

* Same town?, September 13, 1757 dU, L 3460 J. 
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taken by the Nawab as a suitable nccasion to ^tate his objection 
to the English sharing imtaxed in the internal trade of ^ngal. 
This he did in a parawana addressed to the Council, not as usual 
to the Governor. Holwell refused to reply to this irr^ular 
communication, but inquired through Hastings *' on what 
pretence wc are prohibited trading in the two articles of salt and 
betel-nut," * Hastings' reply explains clearly the situation at 
the moment. " The perwannaii to the Couiidl upon the subject 
of the Salt and Betel trade were wrote at the desire of the Colonel,* 
who referred him to the Board for a positive answer, not chusing 
(I believe) to give him a direct denial or perhaps not having 
sufficiently considered the nature of the Nabob's claim. . . . 
Wth regard to the Nabob's demands for excluding the Company 
from the Salt and Betel trade, I took the liberty to reinonstrate 
strongly [about] them to the Colonel, when the Nabob first broke 
the subject to him. The reasons alleged in, favour of his claim 
were that these articks were farmed and that the English were 
prohibited from vrading in these articles before the Revolution. 
But the same rules will lay the Company under the same re¬ 
strictions in regard to grain, sugar, and ahnost every branch of 
their trade, which either in the first or last mannfactoiy always 
paid a duty to the Government contrary to the express tenor of 
the Phirmaund. which by continual encroachments became almost 
of no validity ‘ and I think we have been at the expense of so 
much blood and treasure to little purpose if wc are to be bound 
by precedents drawn from the abject state in svhidi wc remaiaed 
before the battle of Plassey. 

I believe we have for a long time past indirectly given np 
our rights to Hie Salt trade (though I am not clear that any 
concessioin of that Idiid was actually made by the Colonel] by 
sending that up the country with the Buxbundcr's rovfanas.* 
which method had constantly been practised by such of the 
Company’s servants as have had any concern in the trade. , , . 
But the Company's servants (particularly the gentlemen at 
Dacca) have traded in betel-nut (though with uiterniption from 
the Shahbonder and other officers) ever sbee the Evolution. 

* ' ■ flic Company’s title to a free trade in salt ought 

to be insisted upon, as it has been long discussed, and as it will 

p ^ Hastiagt, Fcbruiry ii, 1760 fimrratwt. vnl, 1, 

' Oiw, who hail gone* lo MnnhidiilMd ippaya tannrU vfalt lo Slir Jalv. 

* ihe Cuatoiiii.CallErtoT'a pcnnjts. 
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cmse so great a loss to the Biutbuiider's revenues, I will net 
presume tc dfrtemime/' ^ 

It was deteoumed, theugh not apparent iy hy any lonml 
resolution, that tho English had a full right to participate in the 
mland trade on the same terms as they imported and exported 
goods trom the province. And this doubtless furnished another 
cause of iU-feeUng between Mir Jafar and Council^ althoughp so 
far as I know, it Es not again alluded to. This trade quickly 
took on a eonsidjerable extension, for native merchants bought 
the privilege of trading under the names of Company's servants, 
so that more than one yoiir^ writer was enabled without exer¬ 
tion and without capital to drive his curride on the course, 
clothe himself in fine raiment^ and fare sumptuously everyday.^ 
This system was already in operatiem when Van^ttart reached 
Calcutta* Fie adopted it and employed Uierdn the prii^ate 
fortune^which he brought up with him from Madras. 

wWhatever may have been Mir Jafar's expectations when he 
became Nawab in 1757* Mir Kasim was perfectly well acquainted 
with the English interpretation of their privileges when he 
replaced his father-in-law in 1760; and his conduct in regard 
to the mland trade plainly manifests the development of his 
project of emandpation from English control In other words, 
the English inland trade was not a cause of the ultimate breach 
between them and the Nawnb, but an admirnhle pretext wliich 
be found ready to hand for dfetnussing them. They* on the 
other hand, would have been well advised not to Imve afforded 
him so good an excuse. 

At first Mir Kasim, so far from resenting the English trade ^ 
was actually stirred on to a more vigorous dischaig^o of his duties 
by Vaosittart, who desired him to order his customs-people to 
maintain a sharper watch for those who unproperly used the 
English flag to cover their goo<fe-^ ^ The series of complaints 
does not begin until DEcember 1761, when the Emperor and Ram- 
narayan had been got rid of and the Governor was at acute 
ip'uria.nce with the greater part of his Cmmcil* We hear of new 
cxistoms-posts being established, of English boats being stopped 
in spite of their having the Company's dastaks.^ A couple of 

» Hulidgii to Hcdwell. Febnmry tg, 1760(31!!. Mm?.. Add. 39096, fl. 2 

^ VorelftC Pp 3+ 

■ Vajudllart toMirfCaaim. July 16* 1761 {€ai Ptft. Corr,, vol I p, ttll 

^ Ctfl, Pffi, vol. 1. J .17- 
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manths Inter Vansittart demands that all customs-people shall 
be required to recognise the English passes,^ In May 1762 
comes Mir Kasim's earliest recorded compliunt of the misconduct 
of the native agents of the English.* Vansittarf, firmly clinging 
to his optimistic belief in the Kawab's imalterablc gratitude, 
considered that Mir Kasim was only maJdng himself uneasy 
about small matters, and that any disqttiet could be removed 
by a persotial interview.* But from this time forward com¬ 
plaints doubled and redoubled. The Nawab’s people obstructed 
English trade; the English righted themselves by force ; the 
Nawab claimed the ri^t to administer justice himself. 

This was a definite mark of his emancipation. “ The doing 
ourselves justice/' says Sciafton, " in matters of Fhirmaund 
privilege was a power we always exercised ; I remember a malti- 
tiide of instances in former tunes, and often practised it after 
Mir Jaffir's accession without any complaint from him or any 
superiors.'* * In this case evien the heat of controversy did not 
hurry Scrafton beyond the truth. It was a privilege expressly 
sanctioned, as we have seen, by the sanad of Mir Jafar ; and a 
letter of Hastings shows what was done while Clive was still 
Governor of Bengal. " All the satisfaction I can give you in 
Ihis affair," he writes, *' is to advise you in future to oppose 
every insult offered you or yonr people with force, hut be very 
careful that your banyans, etc., do not abuse your name and 
the English protection in oppressing or injiuing any persons. 
... To be perpetually complaining to the Nabob renders us 
too little and mean in liis eyes. ... If you have not a force 
capable of protecting j^u and your scfrs'ants from insults, yon 
should apply for it." * 

BAir Kasim had not revoked the sanction which his prede¬ 
cessor had plainly accorded to this practice ; but he now b^ved 
as though it were a sudden and grievous innovation, made by 
personal enemies resolved upon his overthrow. But indeed 
yhe whole spirit of the administration had changed, new 

d^irtyat Patna refused to visit EIHs without the Nawab’s orders.* 
Mnerc were mutual complaint.^ of misbelurviour by both the 

' Cw. Pfrt. Corr„ toI. i. p. [4^ 

* /ftW,, p. i6f. 

' to HimitnEi, Jtini’ 11, ifSs (Bri-t. Mutt., Add. J 3 , 1 . >09J. 

* Sbmftotl’l un Jlfr, VaJasiflarr^ Nanalivt. p. 54. 

*}faatiiiEq la Hugh Angitat 19. 17^9 (Brit. Mu*., AtjiL MSS., 

1 . 1 74 rmo>. 
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Nawab's and English servants in Ptirnea* An Armenian in MJr 
Kasim's service infringed the English monopoly of saltpetre r ELUs 
sent him down to Dilculta hi irons ; and ijrfien later he desired 
the Nawab to prohibit his servants from interfering with English 
goods, Mir Kasim answered, Since my servants are objected 
to such insults^ my writing can be of no nse. * * , How much 
my government and authority are weakened by these poceed- 
ings I cannot describe/' 

Immediately after this came the affair of the deserters. It 
Was reported to Ellis that two European cieserterB had fonnd 
refuge in the fort of Monghyr^ TheiEon he desired Kajabalabh 
to write to the KilJedar, and sent a sergeant with a company 
of sepoys to bring the mep back. The sergeant, however, was 
not admitted into the fortj, whereop Ellis dijEcted the partv 
to remam before Monghyr, This the Nawab represented as 
sending sepoys to attack the place, and demanded Ellises pumsh^ 
menj^or lessening his character.* 

About this time too it begstn to he nimonred that the Nawab 
had entered into un.,.alliance with the Nawab of Oudh against 
the English, "^e Nabob/’ wrote Shitnb Rai to Coote. ” is 
such an enemy to your gentlemen that he has prevailed on the 
Nabob Vizier * to put a stop to aU cortespondenoe witJi the 
English ^ ^ , he is endeavouring to root out the English> and 

his mtentions are very bad; it is unnecessary for me to write 
this, for you vrill have heard it from nmny others/' "VH^tingH 
and Vansittart both believed in the innocence of the Na™b"s 
intentions ; 1 but that view h scarce!borne out by subsequent 
events. '-Mir Kasim was bent on establishing his independence— 
an object neither surprising nor rcprchensiblC| but certain sooper 
or later to bring him into armed ccniflict with the English, Van- 
sittarf and H^lings were grievously to blame for missing this 
cardirtal fact in the situation ; their opponents, Elliq and bis 
friends, wore equally blameworthy, for, though right in their 
main contentian of the Nawab's latent hostility^ their hasty 
conduct and selfish purposes obscured the essentiaLly inevitable 
mturc of the subsequent war^ for which Mir Kasim had long 
been preparing. So early as May 1761, Vansiltart had remon- 

^ CaL Corw., vol L pp, 14?!. ifj. ijj, 1^5. Rajabalkbh mhstqutniiy 
denLrd sending any leitjxjr, but it h da&mtcJy ma^rivd thm Ue had pr^l^rU fv 
da 90. ^ 

* the Kaw^b of Oadh, vtiom Bhah AJain had luvined Wa<lf. 

l^tabR^to^Ce. niceived March a, i 7 fi 3 ( 0 TmeMSS.. India, v.I. jjjj?. 
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strated with the Nawab about his militajy establish meat, re¬ 
minding^ him of a former declaration that he would iH>t maintain^ 
more than five or six thousand boras,* But ho passed over without 
comment Mir Kasim*s subsequent reorganisation of his artny; 
the purpose of which was evidently to fcoe himself from do- 
fjendence on English forces. This is charactoiistic of the 
weakness of Vajisittart‘s policy. He aimed at strengthening 
tile Nawab, and this could only be done at the expense of the 
English. 

Me^w'hilep Hastings was sent up to the Nawab to endeavour 
to reconcile matters.* But the only result of his mission was to 
|x;rsuade the Nawub to revoke the orders he had at tot given, 
forbidding the new Deputy of Bcliiir to pay F.llk the usual com¬ 
plimentary visit. He also convinced himself that die method 
he had formerly recommended, of the English themselv^ punish¬ 
ing those who stopped their boats, had become impracticable. 

There were two reascuLS why a practiceg unwise in itself, 
should have become obviously impossible^ One was the known 
ill-feeling between the Nawab and a large party of the English* 
which prompted native officials to obstruct their trade; th^ 
otlier was the misconduct of the native agents of the English^ 
who gave every excuse for interference. This latter* Vansittart 
made efforts to coirect* but wholly without succeiss. As a last 
resort he himself paid a visit to the Nawab at tlie dose of the year. 
There he agreed to a new arrangement, to regularise the duties 
which the English had as a rule actually paid on their mLaiid 
trade, and to settle a method of deciding the disputes which 
constantly arose between the Kawab's officers and the English 
agents. The first was fixed at jcjper cent., wiierea-*^ an ordmaiy 
native merchant carrying salt to Patna would have to pay 30 to 

^ CaJ^ Pm. CofT., vqL L p, lol. 

^ 111 a dispatch mas the cjiccaxiDci lU a cuiiquA Lnckk^l wltk:!! sliawA how hi j^ h 
ran at that time. Amyatt mskkidly praposed that Hoitmp shmild be 
iitstroGled Eq uh Stir KaAiin to pay to the Company Eibi^ jo laWim tit harf promised 
this Select Cmimittcc in it&x Id reply^ VaDAitt&rl n^jord^d a Itmg mfenle 
fprhitPd in hiA hTiorrtf/jVf. voL b. pp. jqi, ett) murnting his vadoiu refuulA 
iDoorj and eaumeraticLg thi: paytnimtA Dltnady made by Mir Kaaim to the Com* 
pany, but whudy Dc^kctmft the lact ^known of caotvs- to Amyatt and his IHrud^J 
that large tumi had already been paid by hlir Kaaim to the Bclcct CcHomittee. 
it dou aol appear deStnteLy stated that VanadtUrt had ^cdvvd any present at 
thin lime, bat when the Jvawab waa gjvinj; away loJchs to Holwelh Sumner, and 
the rat, u u < 3 iid U the PreaideDt dhl ant participate id his ganeraaJtyp Van- 
’lit ton oltof^Lher lacJccd Qhre'a ccmm^4 Clive beyond a dnobt wmdd have 
retortodp WTiy aak the Nawab to pay money twice over ? Vansittazt abradk 
troQi doin^ ao. 
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40 per ccdt^ In case of disputes arising, the faujdurs^QT native 
ofhcers of ju&ticc, were to^ecide them and report their pro¬ 
ceedings to the Naw'abw -^ansittart imprudently ccfcbratcd this 
agreement by accepting 7 lakhs of rupees from Mir Kasim. 
Part of this seems to ha\e been a refund for certain advances 
which he had made ; * but the greater part of the amount con¬ 
sisted of a present from the Nawab to the Governor. 

It had been understood that this agteement should only be 
published and enforced after Vansittart had returned to Cal¬ 
cutta and submitted it to the Council- Instead of doing so, Mir 
Kasim at once notified his officers. also dinected them to 
show spedal favour to Vansittait's agents.^ J?iis combined with 
the present gave the opposition party an excuse lor chaining the 
Governor with corrupt motives in agreeing to allow the Nawab's 
officers jurisdiction over English concerns. Tlie charge. was 
unfounded ; but the subordination of the Eng}i.sh to the native 
government wa.s a political retrocesdon comparable in its effects 
with the withdrawal of protection from Ramuarayan, and in 
fact formed the culminating point of Mir Kasim^s success in 
attempting to establish political independence. The first made 
every offidal of the Circar dependent upon his pleasure: the 
second placed Enghsh trade altogether under his controL The 
use he intended to make of his power may he gathered from the 
demand he shortly made on Vansittart, that the English should 
cease fipin trading with old-established merchants*^ 

mie nf!W5 of the agreement was received by the Council with 
indignation. \It was voted that Vausttlart had exceeded his 
powers in making it, and that all absent members, except the 
chiefs of Patna and Chittagong owing to the remoteness of those 
places, should^ be summoned to consider the situation thus 
created.* « was resolved that the English should trade duty¬ 
free except for a tax of 2|per cent, on salt, and that English ^ents 
should be liable to English control only.^J^s the Nawab would 
not agree, it w^as decided to send Amyatt. and Hay to Monghyr 
to represent to him the English claims.* 

v-lt has been usu^ to condemn this nsolution in the most 
emphatic terms, Councillors are represented as having been 

* Vajqiittiui and RostingM ta CauncU, Dt^cciaber 15.17*3. 

* Sel. Com. Rep. i (i), App. 

^ Mir Kaiiin to tlic Nsilb of £)acca. o,(l. ^PP- J 4 l- 

* Mir Knw.itft la Vaa!i>ii tart4 February 2a, 17C3 etf., ■App- J 9 l- 

* tkjngftl Pub. CcKiL« Ja^iuAry t;. 1^3. 

■ Sm tbair tnatrqcUoiij, MajvtL aff, 17^3 (S<J. Cora. Rpp. i (3), App. 40^ 
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iixspirt’d 5okly by their private inter^ts to adopt a course utterly 
at variance with the public welianj. There are, however, reasons 
for modifying this sweeping judgmeut. In the first place,-the 
Comu^lore were j;lalit«rig: a rijjht wlu^..tll£y-believed with some 
show of roiison to have been long granted and unjustly withheld. 
S^ndly, the system of differential advantageswhich^hey claimed 
for ^emselves ba d not in India tha t ca ara ordinary appearencu- 
wUich it possessed even in .tughteunth-centuiv Europe, 
of the very nature of the Muslim government to make such 
differentiations^to exempt the true believer and levy duties from 
the infideL ‘The English w*ere claiming from the Muhammadans 
treatmea t such as the lattei: had accorded to themselves. Thirdly, 
it was not so much exemption from fixed and regular duties that 
was claimed, hut exemption from the wholly indeterminate 
demands of the revenue officials, \The Sayar revenues, as these 
internal transit dues were called, wore farmed out along with the 
other brandies of revenue ; and the farmers coUoctcd as much as 
they could. Such considerations must be borne in mind in 
judging the English demand of exemption from the internal 
duties of Bengal. It did not shock the commercial ideas of 
India as it did those of Europe; and part of the condemnatjon 
it has received was due to viewing the matter from a false stand¬ 
point. Another point also must be remembered. These internal 
duties formed but a small part of the total circar collections; 
and tlie liberty claimed by the English did not embarrass the 
Nawab's hnances nearly so much as has been pretendedL lastly, 
it has been said that this privilege involved making over TiTfhe 
English tlie whole imemal trade of the province. That is 
evidently absurd. vThe English did not possess capital enough 
to monopolise the trade. 

V' short, sorj^d, paltry, igdejensiblc as this policy seems 
in modem eyes, it was not so inexcusable in India in 1763, ^hen 
moreover it had, in the eyes of its advocates, the added merit 
of opposing that plan of strengthening the Nawab which Van- 
sittart had inaugurated in t76o.vEllis and Amyatt had long been 
firmly convinced that Mir Kasim was not the sincere friend that 
Vansittart and Hastings believed him to be. '^■fle had removed 
his usual residence from Murshidabad to the remote city of 
Mongh3;r<,die had assiduously formed and trained an army of his 
Own instead of relying on his English allies had removed e very 
friend of the English from liis administration; lie had entered 
ioto obscure and threatening relations with the Nawab of Oudh ; 
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\ hTg officers no longer displayed that rtepect for the English wjudi 
had been customary tuider the government of Clive. IKhien to 
all these he added what appeared to them an imondblc hostility 
to English commerce, they believed firmly that either the Nawab 
must be overthrown or the English must tjuit Bengal. Their 
demands weirc intended to determine whether Mir Kasim would 
recede from his position or whether the question must be decided 
by the event of war, Such was the object of Amyatt’s mission 
to Monghyr, 

The Nawab understood it very differently. He remembered 
the mission oi Vansittart and Caillaud to Murshidabad in 1760, 
and demanded that Amyatt's escort should be sent back ; * he 
remembered the plot of */37, and seized the Seths, whose fate 
was sealed by Vansittart's intercession on their bdralf-* On 
May 15, Amyatt presented the Council’s deimnds to the Kawab.* 
On May 36 be returned an answer which rejected every one of 
them. On the prewous day six boats with muskets for the Patna 
ganiwn had been stopped at Mnnghyr by the Nawab's orders,* 
Although the English envoys still lingered at Mongh\T expo^ 
to almost daily insults,* this was in fact the Nawab’s declaration 
of war. At last, on Jime 22 or 23, Amyatt with his suite was 
allowed to set out, leaving Hay behind as a hostage for the 
Nawab's people in Calcutta. But then the war was on the very 
point of hcginnmg. 

Indeed the Nawab had considered himself at war with the 
English ever since Vanaittart’s agreement had been rejected by 
the Council,* Some time before he had caused the gate at 
Patna, dose to the English factory lying just outside the walls, 
to be closed and stockaded- Tu March he began collecting 
troops at that city.* In June he set emissaries upon seducing 
Edlis's sepoys and Europeans to desert.* On June 21 he dis¬ 
patched from Monghyr a fresh body of troops for Patna under 

* Ca/. Pttf, CwT.. t™ 1 - 1- pp. iog-iio, 

■D/J, £iL, vcA, : cf, p, ^45, 

* vol. L p. 3iS : Arayaitt, etc,, id Cdimcil, {^1- C-^- 

Rtp., T [il App. 44), 

* Caf, CrJw^, vaJ, L 32a * Ajuy^tt, ctCr, to CoimdJ, Bflay 26, 1761 

Cm. Ht-p.. 1 ( 3 ), App, 4 S 3 - 

*Lcttirr itom Ai^Tatt, ttt, df Jianc 14, ap. Bcnj^l Coni,, Jiiots 53, 1763 {Scl 
Ccun, Rep.. I (j), App, 53), 

* Amyatt, ciern, toCdimcit May li, 1763 App, 44), 

* ett, to G^ranriC ApdJ j; 1763 (^oc. f App. 41 U 

■ Sel Com., June t?, ctf„ App, jo) ; cf- ^lir KHLiim'a Jeltfija 

totboNaiboC Patna (Onne VarioEi 4 . 
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an Annemaii, KLwaja Marfcar.^ The news of this would have 
reached Patna on June 24, 

Some time previously the English Conncil had debated what 
should be done at Patna in the event of a rupture with Mir 
Kasim. The English factory then; w'as untenable if attacked 
from the city ; and, moreover, the liospital with their sick and 
surgeons lay within the walls. The forces there could not be 
assisted from Calcutta without a long delay ; and it was agreed, 
in the event of war, that their only course of safety was to seize 
the city itself and defend it against Mir Kasim. By what meaini, 
hOTTCver, was Eliis to be informed of the outbreak of war? 
Major Adams, an officer of Coote’s, at that time in connnand, 
considered that Ellis should seize the city if the Nawab moved 
towards it without apparent reason : G>undl, however, decided 
that^ Ellia, unless attacked, should attempt nothing until he had 
received news of W'ar from Calcutta. In reply, FIHs pointed out 
that news took twelve days to reach Patna from Calcutta, that 
he could neither 4efend the factory nor meet the Nawab's troops 
in the open, and that " out safety lies in mastering the city by 
a coH^ de main before the Nabob gets into it." • HlSn the news 
of Markar's advance, Ellis tliercforc seized the city._ Tliis was 
on the morning of June 23. But the troops dispersed to plunder. 
Markar, meeting with the dispossessed KiUedar and his Ajung 
troops, induced them to return to the attack; and the 
Wens expelled from the city as easily as they had conquered it. 
That evening 170 Europeans and izoo sepoys mustered in the 
English factory. It was resolved to retreat into Oudb, But 
they were pursued, surrounded, and forced to surrender.* They 
evidenDy had not been kept under as good discipline as they 
should have been. The affair was ill managed but had not 
Elfis attacked, he would have been attacked on the follorving 
day. Meanwhile, Amyatt and his party had been intercepted 
at Murshidabad ; they attempted a vain resistance ; on July 3 
Amyatt and the commander of his escort were killed; and 
Amyatt's head was sent to the Nawab at Monghyr.* 

Gwu,, July j, (toe. ftf., App. S5J; cJ. C«ntU, Mimatm, pp. 

Coot.. April 14, 1763; ElUi, otc., to CotoicU, April 34. ijAj <Scl. 
Coiq, Rnp., j (I). App. 43-43:}, 

'See FuTIcituii's Nnrmtlve {Omie IfSS,, Viuioiu, Ji, ff. irj, etc,); Gmu'e 
Jounal (for.e. 3 etc.): mjd tbcanoaynioiisNamrive (foc.ei'l., B4, tt.7,etc.). 

Onne MSS.. Vafttjqa, 31. ffl, IJp, Ctt., And B 4 . t. Jl. Mir Kn.'iim dudaimcii 
ihe iiyiue of oitten Jor Lie murder. 
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This news readied Calcutta on July and at once compared 
the dissensions which had led even to violence at the Council 
table.* On July 8 the restomtlon of Mir Jaiar was proclaimed, 
and war was dedaied against Mir Kasim. Vansittart’s experi¬ 
ment of non-intervention had at last broloen down. 

In aU, after the reveTSc at Patna, the English disposed of 
some 1100 European troops, 4000 sepoys, and a small body of 
horse.* These were to encounter i 5 pOOO t® zo.ooo men, of whom 
the cavalry were picked horsemen and the infantry had been 
sedulonsly trained after the European manner.* On June 10 
Adams took command of the English army, and next day began 
his match on Murshidabad, though hampered ,by a shortage 
of baggage-cattle.* The first of a long series of successes took 
place near Kutwa on the 15th, when the enemy, estimated from 
7000 to 12,000 strong, after a general engagement " flew before 
us," the English pursuing them for three hours.* On the 
24th the enemy abandoned with little resistance the entrench¬ 
ments they had made to cover Muishidabad, and a second time 
that capital beheld a Nawab’s army flying from British troops.* 
On August 2 Adams came up with a larger body than he had 
hitherto engaged. This action was very stubbornly contested. 
Early in the day the English lost five guns, which they only 
recovered when the enemy abandoned their position about 
midday, after a fight that had lasted four hours, leaving twenty- 
three guns behind them.* Continuing his advance, Adatn.s on 
August 11 arrived before the extensive works which bad been 
constructed at UdanaJla, where marshes narrowed still further 
the gorge between the Ganges and the bills of Rajmahal. Here 
regular approaches had to be made and batteries raised. The 

* Bat&dit luul yiud^ Viui 9 iitt&rl 2nd HutIrtKi is th? N^wikb^s 

srfjlkitpni, and m the iltemtian whkb struck HastiDfi 

June to. tjrfijl- 

* Rumbold iaB. Smith, Februaxy f. 1^64 (Orme %fSS.. Vctnis&s, 21, L 191)^ ^ 

* Mir Kju*di]] biad heen allowed to discJpUiTiQ It in tbc FutopK^an nuuinoT under 
our eye anil ewpci Assisted witb Amis train dutkIv^ at 1 time when there wns no 
prospect q( fbe injiquilLity oJ iht cmntiy hc'mjf^ disturbn] (Runibold to R. 
Smith, icjc. cii.. t tBt). 

* Grant*! Joumnl (Orcnq HSS,, VArfoua, 4. t Jo, ett,}. j 

■ Grant'a JoumaJ (/«► cit.^ f. ij) aniJ Adams^ jQum^ (Onne M 3 S., India, vii^ ^ 

L I744J. Drnafiie (p. 37!) foUowia Itat In deweribing it m a 

desperate actinn only deeded by the death of Mlt KAKim'i genetiL The JduniaJ^ 
Above cited of the kiud. 

* JaumalA wl mpra (Onnr MSS,^ Varion^, 4, t 17, and India. viL f, 1747^' 
Hroooie date! the a 3rd, 

^ Adam^’ JoumaJ t I74SJ- 
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posUion was at last stormed on September 5,^ and nothing now 
remained to bar an advance upon Monghyr. 

Mir Kasim had not ventured to take the field in person ; 
and he now began to believe that his leaders were betraying 
him. He withdrew therefore from. Monghyr to Patna, full of 
schemes of vengeance. On the maieh he caused his Armenian 
commander-in-chief, Gurjin Khan, to be assassinated^ Hb 
next victims were the Seths. They sent the Nawab a petition 
offering 4 lakiis for their refease. According to Gen til, who 
was present, the Nawab remarked, ’■ If my chiefs beard that, 
they would release them and deliver me into their hands," and 
he straightway sent SomrOD, a European in his service, to dispatch 
them,^ He was probably justified at this time in distrusting 
his army. It had lost dl confidence In itself. Monghyr sur- 
rendemd a week after the English appeared before the walls/ 
:uid Adams prepared to continue his march towards Patna. 

Just after Udanalln had been stormed, Mir Kasim had 
written to Adams, threatening to slay all his English prisoners 
if he advanced farther.* IMiile the aiege of Monghyr w'as still 
in progress, the Nawab carried out his threat. On the evening 
of October 5 * he discussed the matter with Gentil, who en¬ 
deavoured to dissuade him from the crime/ but in vain, for 
he at once sent for Bomroo and ordered the slaughter of forty-nine 
who were Imprisoned together. Somroo with two companies of 
sepoys went straightway to their prison and summoned Ellis, 
Hay, and Lushington. They went out to meet him into a small 
outer court, accompanied by six others ■ and there they were 
massacred. Tlie rest were then shot down, and those whoshowcfd 
any sign of life cut to pieces. The seven prisoners who were 
confined elsewhere were slaughtered on October it.* Such 
was the vengeance which Mir Kasim took upon the English 

* Cmn'g ud Adurti' Jontwili {iw!, 

* G«ntil'l pp. 3 t&, etC, 

' Op. fH., p. 12&, 

* A 4 iinu' JcNinut OetDber j to 10.1^63 (Ormv itSS., tnijfa. vli. h 

* Cat. Ptft, Carr., VoL i pp, $3^144, 

' Aclum anil Gtant givr tli« Ume aa 6th ' Fnllcrton uid ADdc*naD (Komti ve, 
op. Omin SfSS.. Vaiioui, my jOt. 

^Geotil. Ar/pHdOvf. p. saS. Gefiti] had 4Jx«idy procored the estnjic o( oao 
Fo^liahmaa. Dallu, by rEpicMdsiin^ him tobeFieuch. 

' Adaws to CoioicU. October tS, 1763 (Laaft'a StledinMi. p. J34J ; Narrative 
(of Dr, Aiidcnoa), ap. Orme M5S., VaiioDS, A4 j Grant's JogiTuU [toe. cif., 4, 1. 31J ^ 
Fulleitoa'e Kanative (Igie. #if,, Ji, 1. laj). The Isrenptlao ui metnoiy at Henry 
l.uiliitigtoB in Eutbountc Putish Clran^i ia prioied in Briuitl Poit and Prtirmt, 
’’'ol' i. p. Ill, 
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when unable to meet them in the field ; sridi the fruit of that 
disappointed ambition which Vansittart had so blindly enctiur- 
aged and ted- 

On October 27 Adams and his army appeared before Patna. 
Mir Ka^m had already left the place, hoping to be able to 
intciTupt the siege. In this he failed. The walls were breached, 
and on November 6 the city was carried by storm. On this 
news, Mir Kasim with his treasure escaped into Oudh. Adams 
pnrsiied him to the banks of the Raramnassa, and there halted 
to await the further orders of Council^ 

On the outbreak of war, it had been invmediately resolved 
to restore Mir Jafar; but it still was not recognised that the 
only remedy for the difficulties ^vhich had brought about the 
revolution of 1760 and that of 1763 wa-s for the English to take 
a share in the administration. They still shrank from that, 
and still sought to establish a balance of power which would 
relieve them both of the troubles of administration and the 
dangers of the Nawab's hostility. To this end, on Camac's 
advice,^ it was resolved to Kmit the forces which the Nawab 
might keep, and to maintain a resident at the Durbar. The 
districts which Mir Kasim had made over to the English were 
to be confirmed to them. The liberty of inland trade was to 
be explicitly recognised, and the only duty which the English 
^ouJd pay was fixed at 2^ per cent, on salt. Moreover, the 
which the Company and private persons bad suScred 
were to be made good. These conditions were embodied in a 
treaty which was executed on July io.‘ 

The Nawab, however, retained full liberty to choose his 
ministers. Tire Council desired to see Rai Durlab restored to 
the posts w'hich he had held in 1757; but Mir Jafar insisted 
on having Nuncomar as Diwan,’ and this dubious personage, 
in 'spite of repeated protests, remained the chief minister until 
the Nawab’s death in 1765 ; and as the expulsion of Mir Kasim 
from Bengal and Behar progressed, as the sphere of Mir Jafar's 
government accordingly expanded, so also did the English 
discontent with his management and policy. After all these 
experiments and failures, the English in Bengal began at last 

» Camuc'i Miiiiiir of Jiily4^ Com. Rep,* i App, 66). 

^ Tilt (ntaly is prinlcd by Vcrclst, App., p. j6o. A soparatv ftgrto- 
pumi secuird of 33 kJchi to the Aimy tmd taj lakhs to the Niivil 

•Vmnnttart to Mif JaiJitH July i*h 1763 (Cofd.fVrf. Carr,, vdL L p. saS); 
Bcu^ ScL Cotli July 7. 1753 (Set Ccim. R*?- i (a). App. 57). 
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dimly to perceive that the dual system demanded the talents 
of a Biissy or a Clive unless it was to break down whenever the 
slightest strain was imposed upon it. 

Such was the case during the earlier portion oi the war with 
Oudh wiiicb followed on the expulsion of Mir Kastm Irora Behar, 
This new war came as something of a surprise, for it was not 
customary in tile princes of Indostan to espouse mined causes; 
and it seems to have been tli ought that Sbuja-ud■^iaula. the 
Nawab-W'axir of Oudh, was indisposed to intervene, as he had 
not done so earlier in the simple. Perhaps he would not 
have taken part, could Adams have intercepted the treasure 
which Mir Kasim succeeded in carrying with him into 
Oudh, 

ttlille matters were still undetermined, Adams was obliged 
by ill-health to retire to Calcutta, where he died shortly after, 
having achieved as brilliantly successful a campaign as the 
English ever fought in India. The officer to whom he delivered 
the command was also obliged to retire, so that the command 
devolved for the moment upon Jennings, the senior Captain. 
About the samje time Mir Kasim sent emissaries to debauch 
the army he had failed to conquer. These promised promotion 
and high pay, and dwelt upon the fact that Mir Jafar's donatioii 
which had been promi^d six months earlier was still unpaid. 
Moreover, there was among the Company's Europeans a number 
of French troojB who had either dcseried Lally or had been 
induced to join the English after the fall of Pondichdry. The 
fidelity of these men was naturally uncertain, and many were 
ready enough to quit a service they bad entered rather from 
necessity than mclination. A further cause of discontent was 
the scarcity and dearness of provisions. 

On January 30, 1764, occurred the first manifiestation of the 
resulting discontent. The European battahon on parade refused 
to obey the word of command, on which Jcmimgs issued an army 
order, expressing the hope that the men would not sully their 
former good conduct by any rash behaviour. In respect to thn 
prbte-money,' he added r '* he gives his word and honour the 
payment shall be made aA soon as it arrives, and in case any other 
complaints happen, if they are made in a proper manner as be¬ 
comes a soldier, he will endeavour to give them all the satisfac¬ 
tion that lies in his power.'* * The Grenadier companies, which 

i««i. the Nawab'ftflociRlkui. 

* BHt. Mua., Aildp MSS., 604% L 
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had been most prominent in the dcmofistmtion, were shortly 
afterwards detached to the Karamnassa. Tliese measures, 
however, proved insufficient. On Fehruary ii the Europeans 
stood to arms, seized six guns, and marched off to join the 
Grenadiers, The Nawab^ who vras in camp, offered them an 
immediate instalment ■ but they would not listen untfl they 
reached the KaramnasE?a/when Jennings got tiiem to halt whffe 
a dram and bbciht were served out ; and they were persuaded 
to return, except a body of French who would listen to nothing 
and crossed the river into Oudh.^ Next day a distribution was 
made, the Europeans rraiving halE t!ie prornised donation, or 
40 rupees per man \ whde the sepoys received six only.^ Tliis 
led to another rmitiny on the part of the sepoys^ who clairriied that 
they should receive a like proportion with the Europeans. Tliis 
was paid fftemp** and tor the moment they seemed contented 
and in gfx>d order. 

However, when on March 6, Camac* who had been appointed 
to the command, reached the army, he found it still in an emi* 
oently unsatisfactory condition, * Jennings reported that he could 
answer for tlie conduct of neither Europeans nor sepoys^ that he 
thought other motives were at work besides the question of the 
donation p and that he believed none but mild ineasures would 
bring the men back to a sense of duty.* Camac reported this to 
QmndJ, adding that he had had already to put a havildar of 
sepoys in irons and send him dossTi to Cakutta-* When Championi 
who had accompanied Carnac, had the Europeans out to exercise, 
he found they bad only tween drilled twice since the previous 
November.’ On March 13 the army moved towards Buxar 
with a view to counteract the cnemy^s reported preparations to 
invade Behar, and about the same time another distribution 

^ Jcuniop to VinSitlLim^ Fehrnijy Ji, ap. Set Cvm^. F-EbmiUy 

« OrUtfrly Book (Dot. Mim., Add. MSS.. 6049, f, 45 offiol 

■ JetmiuRji to VonsUtjirr February 15, tj64 (BrnRiJ Sol. Com.. FcbjTmr>- 
"Hiii Acpoy muuiiy the occfldioti of mi cijisctde* dtecribtd by SiWiio 

{pp. 4Jo^ elc-J, in whidi Jennings' pr^wnce qf mind only jii^t iiTctlcd iui aMLtl 
ennflint between EtaropcArui emd vepoyi. Jeonlnga does noi seem to liavc re- 
pQTLcd it terCoaudL 
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Thr iuiti>CLLvq pail5% tnirii of Lia n:ionit!i^ in 1^5-66. cDold no mdrit lo 

one ^ closely connected with him as Camat- 

*Cli 4 iinptcio*i Jwmal. MuUi6. 1^4 (LQ.* Hcmc Mi«c, 

* Caxnjic to VansltUrt. etc-, SLirch y, 17&4 (Bengal ScL Com,, Mnieh ig, 

» dLiynpkiii's Journal, JUjmb 10, ip\4 
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of the donation money was made, bringing tfic amount received 
by the Europeans to fo rupees and by the sepoys to 30 rupees per 
man. Camac now announced that this would be taken to tom- 
pkte aU that the latter were to receive ; and that the officers bad 
agreed not to rffl:eive their proportions until the soldiers had 
received entire payment,* On March 36, a subahdar ol sepoys 
was found enoouraguig his men to desert. He was at once tried 
by sepoy court-martial and blown from a gun+* It docs not 
appear that Camac's dedsion to limit the sepoys* share in the 
donation to 30 rupees per man was^ if judged by the custom of 
that day, improper - the fault lay raliier in the neglect to an¬ 
nounce in the first instance what the various shares were to be. 
It was alleged that Adams had promised the sepoys that their 
cartouche-boxes should be filled with rupees. 

Besides the difficulty of this military unrest, there was the 
difficulty of supplies* Jennings had complained of this before 
Camac's arrival with the army.* On March 18 the latter wrote 
that he would have marched into Oudb to meet tlie enemy but 
that he fears the distress they are in for provisions* being only 
supphed from day to day,^ will not permit his doing so." * On 
March 21a council of war resolved that if the army quitted the 
line of the Ganges its supplies would be cut oft^ 

A third ohstmetion was provided by the Nawab, who still 
continued with the army. He W'as hoping at this time to make 
a treaty with, or by means of* Bulwant Singh, the Zemindar 
of Benares, and opposed any invasion of Shuja-ud-daulas 
country so as to avoid all appearance of himsdf commencing 
hostilities.* 

Tlie Nawab of Oudh was thus left to complete bis preparations 
in peace, while Camac lay near Buxar. On April 3 it was con- 
sidered necessary to fall back towarck Patna far fear that a party 
of the Oudh troops should cut off communications with that 
city. This was imiortunate. It involved fightmg on Mir Jafar s 
territory^ and the disturbance of his instead of Shu ja-ud-daula s 


^ CaTiiiic to Vaii5itlaxt, etc,, M^irch i^i 1 ?^ (BetigaJ Set. Com., March 36^ 
C764}. 

■ Canukc tq YanMtiaii, ttc.^ March 1764 April 9, ^764)- 

* Jcnnliii;^ tD V;ii]-!iUfijrt, F^-bruarj' aS, 1764 Martb 12, 

Seh Com., 29, 17^- Clicimpioii*fl JourtiiU coitflfliia ihU. 

Our pr^vistons ncuMn lo com? in Emm hand to tnoutti, havitijj no moir ttiAO 
two prm riaiftn ft aor «>.n wfl gain gnSimd " (Journal^ Much ctE-I- 

* Ctiampidn'f JqarQaJ, MaJcJi 3 i« 17^ ft'E.]. 

* Camic to Vsmsitmt, MaiiLh 31, *764 (BenssU ScL Comi.. ApriJ j* 
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finances. However, there doc^ not appear to have been any 
criticism of Camac*s decision*^ 

By this time Council and Camac were: agreed that it was most 
desirable to get rid of Nuncomar* Already the Nawab had 
caused great uneasiness by insisting on an efiort to obtain sauads 
for Bengal, though the English pointed out that this would only 
be providing the Nawab-Worn with additions^l funds for the attack 
which he certainly contemplated, * This was probably the work of 
Nuncomar * The difficulty of prcMcnring grain for the army was 
attributed to the same person. whO| it was thought, aimed at 
preventing the invasion of Oudh while he conducted independent 
and secret intrigues with the Wasrr, Shah Akin, and Mir Kasim. 

In April direct proof of this was still wanting, but his mfluence 
was deemed so undesirable that Camac was mstracted to procum 
his dismissal if possible.^ Camac had come independently to the 
same conclusion ; and there was at least no doubt that under his 
management tho conduct of the campaign had been gravely 
embarrassed- But the Nawab dung to him with all the weak 
obstinacy of his nature. Camac reported that he could only 
be removed by force. ^ He was therefore suSered to remain* the 
more so as his treachery could not be satisfactorily proved. But ] 
that such a situation could arise is in itself a crushing comment 
on the political 5j^tem of Bengal. 

In April, their preparations being complete^ the eneiny In- 
t^ded Behar ; and on the ^Srd Carnac withdrew to Patna. This 
was brauglit about, not only by the news that a body of the 
enemy^s horse had cut in between his array and the city,^ but also 
by the fear of treachery in the Nawab's camp itself.* Van- 
sit tart and his Council were uneasy at this news. They pointed 
out to the general ** that all our successes against the powers of 
this Empire have been owing to acting offensively and always 

I Chainpiap^i jQumal. April 1764 fU,}* Cfimsic tv Vansittait, tic., 

April 4. 1764 (Bengal SeL Com., Ap^ ti, 1764^, C 2 iampkm critkised Ouuat 
eoQtigti later cffl, but iigft nt tbii momfiit. 

* Ccrtmcfl to C^rtiac, Febnmiy a. 1764 

■ In Detettibrt the WaarcocfentKl on hlui the titk el SlaharalalLi W'anr to 
Ariams, December 7. 1763 Pm. Cant., voL t p. 2^6 \ cL aLw p. 261 J. 

* Be£i|a] ScL April 5, I7fi4_ 

^ IMd^. April 36mul 1764- It ahouhl b$ that Nttoconuu 

bud been suspected atcottespcEidencc with ibe Frencli in 17150-61. lit waa con- 
listently hd^itile tn Mir who aecuied LlLcq qI pre/ndicing Coole. Then; 

wni pnt tS'ereferp nutecedvat luutOity beltvecu hlni and Canrnc. thoagh these 
doDbtlesi waa bvtweea hnn and V^uuittaTt. 

*Caiiia£ to etc.. April as and jo, 1764 (Bevga] Set Cona.*^ May 7 

aadiOkt764}. 
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poshing to the attack/' At the S 43 Ljne time they dedarec! that they 
had every confidence in Carnac^s judgment,^ 

On May 3 tie enemy attacked the English position both in 
front and rear; but alter an action which lasted from ten in the 
morning to five in the afternoon, they were completely beaten off. 
They were not pursued, Iiowevcr, in their retreat. Carnac ex¬ 
plained this by saying his men were exhausted, ha\dag been awake 
most of the previous night in expectation of attack.* 

This battle was followed by a pause of near a monthp during 
which Camac was amused by pretended negotiations, which 
were evidently not meant serioiikly; and presently Shuja-ud- 
daula withdrew to his own country, which was being ravaged by a 
detachment that Camac bad sent for that purpose. Rut the main 
English forces continued in their former position* This delay 
was most unwelcome to the Councilp who urged CarUsXC to bring 
the enemy to action. This led to a correspondence exceedingly 
characteristic of the relations frequently existing between the 
RnglUh governments and their ntihtary officers, and of tfiat 
c^prii de corps which made the civil and military servants of the 
Company into distinct and generally hostile bodies. In the 
present case it was also embittered by the disputes which had 
arisen three years before about the treaitnent of Ramnarayan. 
Dn May 2g it was decided to write to Camac ** that we have re¬ 
peatedly given him our opinion for attacking the enemy, but if he 
really thinks this measure impracticable^ we desire he will acquaint 
us folly with bis reasons and what plan he would propose for 
bringing the war to an issue*'* At the same time it was resolved 
to transfer the management of the negotiations to a civilian.* 
On June 7 Camac was rcproachi^l with not having written to 
govertiment from May 19 to 29, after having been desired to write 
daily.* On the irth, Vansittart, etc., wrote that the war must be 
prasecuted* and that the approaching rains would rather facihtate 
than hinder a campaign^ for they would make it possible to move 
supplies by the rivers. On the 14th they declared : We think it 

i VaxLSittart, etc., toCamac, MayV- {Bijngal Si?L CflmiH liay m. *7^)^ 

* Camac to Vanaitturt. etc-p May 4 t Mjiy I 4 h ) Oianipian 

{JcFiifnal^ ftt4iy odmitit thu joicn JiccntE-d intsv|Hblc oi a piintuit., but addfl' 

t cannot lielp ihinkiiiii^ it was an oppatmiiity socli as might \k WfiiJicd for 
by many twoplE, and woald moat wnamly have madrE^ CMipkir victory/* It 
9I1011M bo aUdifd tlLat Ctiam|uoci was at ihii aiuioYvd at Clkl^ElAi;^ a laivmg 

rwiGiitly prcftntxl Swioti^'i advice to bia. 

■ ScL Cwu.* May 39, jy^. 

* IbtiLt Junp 7i 17^4- 
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absolutely nccessaiy to jjTDceed against Shuja-tid^lauia witliout 
loss of time* nor stop until we have convinced fiim that we are 
capable of acting offensively as well as defensively . - . ^ 

They directed these orders to be laid before the principal ofScers 
for their opinionn 

To the first letter. Camac pointed out that his men would 
scarcely endure the fatigues of another w^i cam|^gn. " Indeed,” 
he said, “the order yx>\i have thought proper to give seems big with 
misdiief. However, it is so absolute as to leave no room for 
deviating therefrom.” * To the second he replied: I am rejoiced 
for the sate of tlie public that you have been pleased to submit 
your peremptory order of the 4th June to the determinatioii of 
the principal officers here. . . * You 11 herewith receive their 
sentiments, all concurring in the necessity of cantoning the 
troops. . . ^ 

WTien Camac's letter of June 23 reached Calcutta^ there was 
great indignation. It was voted to coQtain argrunents incon¬ 
sistent with his duty as an officer and expressions unbecoming in 
him and disrespectful to the Board, The latter had from the 
v-ery first, it w^as declared* recommended taking the offensive, 
whereas Camac had tamely retreated before Shuja-tid-daula to 
Patna.^ Tfie Council were therefcire greatly rejoiced when 
orders arrived from home dismissing Camac. for the part he had 
taken in 1761. 

These disputes mise a question which is very difiiciitt to 
deciiie. It is evident that Camac^s conduct appears to display 
a marked contrast with that of Adams in the previous year. But 
it is not So dear whether Camac was justified in the mistrust 
which he felt for his sepoy forces. They had undoubtedly mani¬ 
fested jealousy of the European troops i and the officers under 
Camac seem to have held the same opinion as himself.^ But that 
leaves it undecided whether a more vigorous policy miglit not 
have produced better Tie5uJta+ However no action after* 
wards attempted until a drastic remedy had been applied- 

At the end of July, Camac left the army and wJtlidrcw to 
Calcutta.* About a fortnight later, he was replaced by Major 

* Cem ,, Juhb 14^ 1764. 

^ Camif Vansiliart, etc., Jiineaj. fiftjij'., \tt\y 2^ 1764). 

■ (jiTTtAC (u Viin&itiart, Jul;^ j. (/pf,,if., jyjj j3^ j ^764). 

* Bengal July %, 

* Chainpjon ajid Slibbert to Camv, CIminpLUffi'H Joufiul* July 3 7S4 : 

Pcjnbk to Cimac. Juhjb 27. 1764 Set Cooi.. July ii, 17^54!. 

* CliAniptoii'i Joijmal, July 17^4. BwmfictnisdattL&Uii^by^moEilb^ 
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Ilectm MuniG, ol the SQth* whci fowl proGO^Wi Irom Borntmy to 
Bengal on tlie itcvi?s of the death of Adattis and the invars OJi of 
Behar. Mtmro "was dGsired before attempting any action to 
bring the army into a state o! disdpline^^ This he mimediately 
proceeded to do. On August 14 tie issued an order calling 
attention to the points of discipline which had been relaxed i 
and next day he advised young officers to study tlie Duke of 
Cumberland's Standing Orders^ which stated the authorised 
practice of the British Army*® Jnst before his arrival Ihi^e had 
been trouble with the sepoy battalions at MonghyTt in wtiich the 
matter of the donation was again reA^ved ; but the chief com¬ 
plaint seems to have been their reduction from full to half-batta 
on being placed tn cantonments : and there were also demands for 
an increase of Qn August 24 Mtmro issued an army order 

dealing specially with the sepoys. He declared that the dis^ 
tribution of the donation money could not be altered, that the 
Sepoys should receive full or half-batta according to tlie p^iy' 
ments made to the European troops* and that if aggrieved they 
should apply to their oihoers in a decent and obedient inajmer.* 
Several small disturbances occurred after this^ and at last on 
September S the 9th battalion mutinied- The oiutinecis were 
overpowered and seized, Twentj^-five men were picked outj 
tried by court’inartialp and sentenced to be blown from the guns. 
Eight men were at once thus executed on the parade ; the rest 
were sent to the other sepoy cantonments to be similarly punished- 
T?ie battalion was broken with all pejssibk ignominy; and the 
men distributed among the five youngtst battalions. Mimro 
addressed a vigorous allcxaition to them^ in which he told them 
that if they did not choose to serve on th’ese terms they might 
go to Shuja^nd^daula or the devil, '* on which they seemed very 
penitent indeed, and declared that more they would serve 
the Company very faithfully/’ * Tills vigorous action did in fact 
stamp out the trouble which had for nine montlis par^ysed the 

I BengiUScLCom., July 13 , ^ 

■ OnlerJy Boak Augiwl J4 and * 5 ^ ^ 7 ^ (Bnl* Mm-, AdJ. 6049, tt. 

ami B 3 ). 

• Sec Lai|;'S p. 595 ; also Clmiapion*^* J^ninial, August J ami - 

1764 s Stibbi^ to CUaihpiuti, Anfniil <0. (Bengal StK Com.. Anpiat 20 , 

jjM)- 

• Onclcrly Book. Auprusl 34. 1764 (Brit. Moj.- .Add MSS.. (. 1^41. 

• Manm's irporls. La Ben^J Sd. ioni., September ^ 4 . 17<M^ Brpome 
(pp. 457+ etc.) fives ■ rninHntk alory^ tasod on MiOlTO^i evidence, ot til Wowing 
awa^y twenty men In bnickcB ni fernn on tho pajade at ChaptaJi, havmg ovemwed 
tine matint'en* with fa lu losuloeJ willi grape* Ttiift istvident ly an eiof^ratibOH 
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British arms^ In faxm-^ to Camax: it must be remembered that 
this was dene after the withdrawal of Shujamd^ula into Oudh. 

It would not have been feasible lo face of the enemy^ 

It had been originally intended to move into Oudh in the 
middle of September. ^ This was necessarily delayed by the 
events mentioned above ; and it was not MU October 8 and 9 that 
Champion moved forward to cover the passage of the main armv 
across the Soanp which was completed with success on October ro.* 

On the 22nd Mimro came in sight of the enemy's camp at Buxar* 

He had with him less than 900 Europeans, 5000 sepoys^ and goo 
native <^valry.= On the following day a stubborn battle was 
fought, in whidj the enemy were completely touted, abandoning 
Uieir camp and most of their baggage ; and they were only 
saved from complete destmetion by the breaking dovm of a 
bridge over a nullah, which checked the pursuit.* 

This victory had great consequences. The first was that 
Shah AJam at once came over to the EnglisiL He had been 
treated by his Wajar with a lack of respect proportioned to his 
want of power. Immediately after the battle he sent his con¬ 
gratulations to Mnnro, and shortly after reqmssted the English 
alliance. This was very agreeable to tiie CouncLh who had 
already instructed Miuitd that, if the Wazir would not surrendei 
Mir Kasim, Oudh might be offered to the Emperor.* 

Die second result was that Shnja ud-daula did not dare 
^ain to meet the English in the field. He also made proposals 
for a peace, but, as he refused to sumender Mir Kasim, the offers 
came to notlung. 

Early in January Munro quitted the army, leaving the com- 
mand to Major Robert Fktcher, a Company’s officer. wUo had 
mived the day after tjje battle of Buxar. Camac, however. s 
had already been reinstated, in accordance with the bewildering 
custom of the Company to change its officers with every change 
in the diques which controlled the Direction ; and Fletcher made 
haste to take all advantage of his temporary command before 
he should be superseded by Camac's arrival. On Febmaiy 8, 

1765. he received the surrender of Allahabad r on tlie same day the 
fort of Chunaigarh. which had resisted the attack of Munro, ^ 

‘ Chaniptcni*s JoartuiJ. i (/«-. ^1^4, 

^ Cbampion^ii jfoqnmJ, October ft-iOL 1764. 

• evidemec (SeL Cora. Rep,. L p. 41). 

^ Bengal SeL Cora.^ NoveEnb&r 6. 1764. 

* Ibid., Roviember 6, 
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sumndered to a detachment which Fletcher had sent back to 
capture it;* while Shuja-ud-daula fled first to Lucknow and 
ttipn into the RohitU country, Scunroo took service with the Jats, 
and Mir Kasim escaped inig obscure poverty, stripped of his 
treasane and deserted by his followeis, 

* Bengal SeL Com., FetanAr)! 19, 


CHAPTER VI 


CLIVE’S POLITICAL SETTLEMENT 

W E have now traced to tlieir coadu«iioii the ilif&cuHies 
in which Clive's successors were involved by their delects 
of character and the operation of a system essentially 
unstable. Clive, as Governor, had assumed it to be part of his 
duty to excrcwc a constant supervision over the Nawab's govern¬ 
ment, to protect if necessary the Nawab's nunisters. and to guard 
against the development at the Durbar of any interest antagonistic 
to the English. Under Holwell the system had fallen into con- * 
fusion. Vansittart, thinking a change of persons would remedy t 
evils inherent in the system itself, had established Mir Kasim 
and adopted the principle of not interfering with the government 
except on those points whidi directly concerned the English 
trade. The ras^t, as we have seen, was the unchecked develop¬ 
ment of a hostile power, and a bloody war to re-establish the 
person who had been deposed by Vansittart in 1760. It now 
remains to consider the steps leading to the settlement that was 
to form the basis of permanent and ordered British rule in 
Bengal 

It 15 necessary^ however^ first to explain why a system that 
brake down in three years in that province should have lasted 
forty at Madras. It must in the first place be remembered that, 
although the dual system lasted at Madras more than a genera¬ 
tion, this was not due to its efficiency. It was from the first 
unsatisfactory alike to the English, to the Nawab, and to his 
unfortunate subjects. It would be difficult to name a Governor 
who was neither bribed nor hated by Nawab Muhammad All. 
But these inconveniences, and at times they wera very great! 
arose after ail in what had become an area of secondary interest. 
The destruction of Pondich^ry had destroyed the importance 
of Fort St. George, The lordship of India was never again 
contested on plains of the Carnatic, which lost the importance 
they had acquired as the theatre of the struggle with the French. 
Hrmceforth the political centre shifted of neces^tyto the wealthier 
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provinces and more warlike peoples of the north. Thus the 
difficulties arising out of the dual system, although they caused 
at least two wars and perpetual misgovemnient, did cot vitally 
affect the position of the English. Had they never conquered 
Bengal, and had all their resources been drawn from the south, 
it cannot be supposed that Muhammad All's government would 
have exceeded the three years' Htnit of a Bengal Nawabship; 
for then his mismanagement woukl have been fatal. As things 
stood, it was immaterial. In sltort, the dual system could be 
tolerated at Madras ; in Bengal it could not. 

The victory of Buxar termimted for the moment the struggle ' 
with Mir Kasim and his ally of Oudh. It left, however, three 
matters to be settled: the disposal of Oudh, the attitude to be 
adopted towards the Emperor Shah AJan:i, and the nature of 
the relations to be maintained with the Kawab. In each of 
these tentative, and in several respects unsatisfactory, solutions 
were reached by Van-sittart and Spencer, who succeeded him as 
Governor in November 1764. 

On receiving the news of the victory at Buxar, the Council 
resolved that if Shuia-ud-daula would cede Benares and deliver 
up Mir Kasim and Somroo, he should be left in possession of bis 
dominions : but that otherwise Shah A la m should be offered the 
country of Oudh.’ Tlie tentative offers which came from the 
Nawab-Waiir proved unsatisfactory, and Shah Alam appeared 
anxious to embrace the English proposals. " Put me in posses¬ 
sion of it (Ondh)," he wrote, *' and leave a small deta^ment 
of the troops with me to show that I am protected by the English, 
and they shall be at my expense ; if any enemy come any time 
against me, 1 will make such connections in the country that, 
with my own troo[K and the above-mentioned small detachment, 
T may! defend the country without any further assistance from 
the English. And I will pay them of the revenues of the country 
what sum they shall demand yearly." * 

These proposals were accepted. Mimro was ordered to obtain 
a royal grant for Benares. " With regard to the other parts of 
Shttja-ud-daiila's country,'’ the Committee wrote, '* as the King 
lias been declared supreme, he will of course take posscsstoit 
and exercise (?) the revenues thereof; but as his authority 
becomes cstahUshed, we tliink it proper to demand such propor¬ 
tion of them as his necessities permit should be applied to assist 

^ VaitsittaLrl, t'fc., lo Munm, NovcfFitstir Cm.). 

■ Pitipimali (he Kinff Dtcftnber 6 ^ 17641. 
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in defraying the expenses of the war, and when he is b fnll posses- 
sioD We shall expect to have the whole reimbursed us, , . . To 
avoid giving any umbrage or jealousy of our power to the Tfin g 
or the nobles of the empire, we would have everything done 
under the sanction of his authority and that we may appear as 
holding ottr acquisitions from him." ^ The projected settlement 
of Oudh thus consisted in making it over to the powerless 
Alam, saving the grant of Benares to the Companv* 

The settlement with the Nawab was a longer business. As 
regards one subject of dispute, his choice of minister, no change 
was made, m spite of all the Coundl’s efforts. Nor was the case 
much better in regard to the other main source of difficulty— 
the English prirate trade. After the expulsion of Mir Kasim 
from Btdiar. the Nawab had promised to visit Calcutta and 
regulate all outstandbg questions. But the war with Oudh 
furnished him with an excuse for evading this until September 
1764. Then prolonged discussions arose. The English demands 
were piindpally financial. There was urgent need of money for 
the payment of the troops. The Nawab was exjieiiding great 
suras on the maintenance of forces that served no purpose ciEcept 
the Satisfaction of his pride. Tt was therefore proposed that 
the Nawab should rediux them m order to be able to provide 
funds for the English army, witfiout which he could not possibly 
support himself. * At last he agreed to provide 5 bVh s a month : ’ 
but at the same time he put forward a long series of complamts 
—bs revenues were bjuied by the establishment of stores of 
grain by English officers his authority was impaired by garrisons 
bemg maintamed at Patna and Monghyr^ and by the English 
agents boldii^ farms and protecting his dependents ; the English 
trafle in gram prevented his people from supplying the army 
with that commodity, and their trade b salt. betcl*nut, and 
tobacco deprived the poor, who used to deal m these, of their 
dilily bread.* 

Some of these complaints were admitted as just. It was 
resolved that in fotuie the bazaars of the troops at Patna should 


* Spenerr, otc,, to Muum, December 6, 1^64 fBengal ScL Com.). 

* Brng.it Set Com., September 4. 1^. It wIU be observed tbat thb utm a 
propwal wtuth Hgnt ju Modrai hud m»rie la Muhammad AIL tt wa» only 
the poMibflily of obtaining funds from Bengal that teUeved Pigo! irom the 

of rnfordag bis dcamnds. 

’ fhid., ^ptember 15^ 
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be supplied out of the Navab's stores. English trade in rice was 
proliibited except for importatiDu to Calcutta and Chittagong. 
It was agreed that the Nawab’s servants slwuld not receive 
English protection except where they had special claims Co 
English countenance. But no cases could be found in which 
Englisii agents held farms or villages ; and the Nawab was iC' 
minded that the English garrisons at Patna and Monghyr w^eic 
employed only in bis service. 

As regards the inland tradcj however, tlie Cormnlttee made 
considerable concessions. It was resolved to limit this to the 
cities and factories of Patna, Kasimbaaauur and Murshidabad, 
and Dacca. This would in fact have removed the principal 
cause of the disputes which had arisen in the past—the mis^ 
conduct of the English agents in snuher places, tbeir forced 
sales and dcfknoe of authority.^ But this refonn was fated not 
to be put in operation. A few days later there csute news that 
Clive had been appointed a second time Governor of Bengal, 
and the whole question was remitted to his consldamtion.^ The 
Nawab lingered on at Calcutta until December, chiefly on account 
of the demands made for instalments of the donation promised 
to make good the losses of private persons through the war 
with Mir Kasim.” At I^t he departed, and about the same 
time Samuel Middleton was appointed Resident at the Durbar, 
to guard aU English interests and also to check the intrigues 
which were being directed against Midiammad Riza Khan who 
was at this time Deputy at Dacca. * 

The questions of principle were thus left altogether unsettled. 
But a further occasion for intervention speedily arose. The 
Nawab Mir Jafar died on February 5, 1763- On January 31, 
when news came that he was dangerously sick and Midi^ton 
reported that his death was likely to be followed by disturbances 
among his sepoys, it had been decided to send 400 English troops 
to the capita! to ensure the maintenance of order.* Thus the 
English had full control of the situation ; and Spencer rightly 

■ SffL Couip,^ 17^ 17(^4. 

* ihfdr, Ifovtmhtir It The aainfr t 1 lJn|{ ^-vLa done in jELtiiihLiy fPub. 

Com.* jajiuajy 17^5) on ttw rcccptioii of tJnr letter erf Juno i, 

17H- tbv 1765 tfmty with Mir Jiifar. 

* tkdi^ Sei Cotai^f Navtimbcr la d»iJ 31^ nitd Dceeinber 6, 17^4^ Thfi 
'SJiLoiitit lirfaiinfid at Sint had beL-^n eitinintied nt ini' jgilchw ; but Ilia Coiiinaittce 
appointed to ermine ckJinu liad paused tliw to Lhr cxtuht of $0 tiiltlu. 

* Ibid., Deumbei- 1 j* 1764. 

* Ibid., JasnAry t 
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deoded not to lose tikis opportunity of delining the Nawab's 
relations with his English protectors.^' 

lUddleton had allowed the Nawab's son^ Najm-ud-daulfl^ 
to be seated on the and proclaimed throughout the 

city on the day of his father's death. But this action was wholly 
unauthorised and treated as null. Orders were issued from Cal¬ 
cutta that the late Nawat>*s oOiceTs were to carry on the govern- 
ment until a decision bad been reached, and then a deputation 
would be sent to instal the Nawab " in a proper and public 
manufir^ that he as well as the whole cauntry may see that he 
receives his govemnient from the Company/"* The inconsist¬ 
ency of this declaration with the policy Lattdy adopted regarding 
the Emperor either was unperoeived or was alloived to pass 
without coimnent. 

It speedily decided tJmt Najm-ud-daula should be ap¬ 
pointed in his father's room, altiiough one Coundilor advocated 
tlie expediency of appointing the son of the late Miran.^ Najm- 
ud-tUinla's unfitness to govern, which was afterwards made a 
subject of acciisation against the Council/ was not discussed for 
the very proper reason that it was never intended that he should 
govern. Qn February 20 the Committee signed the treaty . 
under which tJie new Nawab was to be appointed. It contains 
three important conditions^ The Nawab was hcnceiorward to 
maintain troops only lor the support of his dignity, the main¬ 
tenance of internal peaccp. and the collection of the reveinijes. 
Secondly, the Engiisb were to control the appointment of the 
principal oOicials, Thirdly^ the Nawab was to apply to the 
Emperor for sanads only through the President/ These in- 

^ Cllv*e tia aidvaJ Ttproaclied tba CouticiJ wilh predpiLation in not 

Ilia a.rrival; ud indeed it appe^arg ibat ihdr coadnct aa xegn-tda > 

Nnwnb wft!t ijng;<iUrt 7 incoasist^tit vdth Iheir pr^vloiifi U^baviEtaJ- ^bant ihi 
inland cxct:pt tliat firiviLto bitenesl tbeir pplicy in both 

Nevertb?1c!Ha U nmiaicis inic that the nidtncnt eicceedingly opportune tor a 
detmitidn Qi the EngMih padiioa, and thjit delay In TCcoflnisbiif a. new - 

or hb initanation with onchanged dfhu, womld luvo obwicKu ineno- 

veniespefl. We enncludc that the m-tian was Joatiflable cnnngh, Ibough ihtj 
BLqtiwa were to n great ejtttnt utterly mdcienHihla. 

* Bengal ScL Ccotirp FebtuEuy B, 1765. 

■ iltidr, Ftbrtniy iJj 

*Chve to the Cgmjiaiiy, Seplembcr jb, 1765, He deKhlie:^ tins Nawab u 
“ the losce of a pro^itmitc, who haa little abiliiici mnd leu rdnoatlon to aupply 
the wont nf iht'ni,^* This af mane suppliEd a roitiDf oJigntn-eist for Ibit policy 
wtikh in any caie Clivo woakl have lollnwed. 

* denf^al ScL Fobruary 3D, lySy, Thfl prDvifiicins rrganling hi land 

tmdu repeal ihcoe inadi with Mir Jaiar in tTiSjn 
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voived a complete revolution in Ms poaiti&n. A mere outward 
show of indcpen deuce was left to him. Without military strength, 
without the power of changing mmisters at his picture, how 
could he oppose the vdll of the CaJcutta government ? Even 
the sanads which would confer on hint a legal position could 
only be obtained by their gCM>d offices. Clive had in \'ain urged 
Mir Jafar to dismiss his nsdess troops. Clive had protected 
Mir Jafarministers against their master^s displeasuna, but at 
a risk which could only be justified by urgent political necessity* 
Both these pcpiots wore now secured. What the treaty Jaikd 
to providc> however, was a basis for the English position* That 
still reniained entirely unconnected with the fabric of the native 
government, and in fact was so to remain until Clive obtained 
the grant of the Diwanni. 

Ihe main difficulty that arose consisted in effecting the pro¬ 
jected cliange in the Nawab's ministers. The treaty pro\dded 
that Muhammad Kim Khao should be appointed the Nawah's 
deputy, while it was proposed that tlie collection of t he revenues 
should be divided between Eai Duriab and Nuncomar. Two 
Qjuncillois, together with the chief of Kasimbazaar and the 
Resident witli the Nawab< were named the deputation to carry 
this treaty into effect.^ Tltey found that Najm-Qd-dauU was filled 
with apprehensions of Muhammad jRj^ Khan, w^hom he had 
been assured by Nuncomar the English intended to make Nawab, 
The deputation, however,reassured him as to the English designs, 
and he agreed to accept the treaty^* On March 3, when the new 
deputy had reached Mumhidabad. Najm-ud-daula was formally 
proclaimed Nawab. It was then discovered that Nuncomar 
had applied for the Emperor’s confirmation of Najin-ud-daulu 
immediately after Mir Jafar'S deattL^ 

Further causes of dissatisfaction soon appeared Nuncomar 
did his utmost to prevent the English from acqiiiiing any know¬ 
ledge of the revenue system of the late government, and coo- 
iinued to act as though he were still cdiief minister, irensactiBg 
business which properly belonged to tlie Nawab's deputy. He 
was, therefore^ publicly wattled of the limited nature of his 
present powers.^ Moreover, at tins moment there seemed a 

1 ScL C&m.. Febtimry 14, 

■ DupaiAlkty to Spencer, etij., FcbriHLry 3 $ Sfct Februoiy 

I 7 *SJ- 

■ /AW. 

* Dvputatioii to Spencer, ate,. Ujuvb 7 (Ben^nJ Set Com., Mucli iS. itCsJ, 
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Ukelihood of further evidence appearing as regards liis alleged 
treachery in Spencer therefore decided, again rightly, 

to Older him down to Calcutta, At finit the Nawab would not 
hear of this, and declared tJiat he would never part from Nun- 
comar.- At last, after repeated letters and when the deputation 
had been authorised to seize Nuncomar if necessary, tJie Nawab 
agreed to his dismissal.’ 

The total removal of Kuncornar hud in fact been essential 
to the success of the English plan from the (iret; and it was a 
blunder of Spencer's not to have resolved upon it at once. It 
should have been apparent that so long as Nuncomar continued 
in service, he would employ ah the current methods of intrigue, 
and possibly of treachery', to upset the Eng lish plau and recover 
power for himself. He would never lia\'e allowed his successful 
ri\*al, Muhammad Eiza Khan, rjuictly to enjoy the great ohice 
to which the English had raised him; and the Durbar would 
have been the theatiie of contiDual dissension so long as the two 
men remained together in offtoe. His i£mo\-ai completed the 
establishment of English inHuencc. 

While this revolution was in progress, events were demon¬ 
strating the weakness of the projected English settlement in 
Oudh. Shuja-ud-daula was by no means dbposed to acquiesce 
in the loss of his goveminctit. He had still much treasure. He 
w-as therefore able to seek and obtain as allies the RohiUa Afghans 
and the Marathas. Nor could the English determine on whom 
to confer the vacant subahdari. All candidates seemed equally 
suspect; and Shah Alam had no resources, cither material or 
personal. 

In April, therefore, the success of 5 huja-ud-daula's negotia¬ 
tions forced Camac to concentrate his army, which had bccti 
scattered over a great part of Oudli in detachments for the collec¬ 
tion of revenue,' A little later news came that the Mamthas 
had entered the district of Korah. Camac moved against them 
by forced toarches, and on May 3 brought them to action and 
defeated them. By another action on May 22 Flotdier forced 
them to withdraw. But they had already been deserted by 

‘ Deputation to Spenui, etc.. MahUi to, 17^4 (Bmgnl Sel. Coiu.). 

■DcpulBtkui loSpeucer. ftc., Monzh zt, 1765 (t&Bf., Staicli 3j, 1705)1. 

■Bengal Sd. Com.. MajcU J5 jinU April i. I7&5, tiu airival bI C^lcutts, 
Nuncomar inta conAncU to hU ovn tiouac witli lUrcamliii to watch him. Alter 
Clive’a arrival h« was released. Indeed, alter the Onn ealabtishmcot of UuhamiDad 
Rim, the Msetitlal purpoH of his detentioD bad bemt mrvud. 

* Letter from CamaC of April tV |iiiif„ April 44, I 7 t>s)i> ^ 
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their ally. Immediately after the action of May 3, Shuja-ud' 
daula had withdrawn from them into the Eohilla cotmtiy. A 
fortnifht later he made piopoaition-^ of peace to Carnac. ^fore 
tfm monVi was out, he had placed himself in the hands of the 
English; 

V'Stich was the political situation which Clive found on his 
arrival at Calcutta on May 3, J765. Elis advent was liailed 
with an oiitbuist of Oriental rhetoric. "Tlie flower of our wishes 
is blossomed in the garden of hope,’* wrote one ; to another his 
comiog was '* as rain upon the parched earth.” And thew express 
sions of joy icprcsentcd something more than mere compliment. 
Save those who feared punishment for their misdeeds, there was 
not a man, of any race or creed, in Calcutta, but felt the safer 
for Clive's coming. Tiie vigorous directness of Iiis character, 
coupled with Iiis marvellous power of immediately perceiving 
the essential features of a situation, brought it to pass that he 
W'as trusted and feared with singular unanimity. Few dared 
to cross bis path ; those who ventured to do so had bitter reason 
to regret their rashness. Behind hia back men might mock his 
ugliness or his pride ; they might bitterly condemn his measures 
when these threatened their private interests ; but their malice 
or resentment quailed before his presence, and what resistance 
they made was offered with a shrinking heart. WTien the news 
of war with Mir Kasim had reached England, it had been the 
thought of all save his personal enemies that the man who had 
established the Britbh power in Bengal must now be sent to 
restore it. 

His mission had a double purpose. He was to establish with 
the country powers such relations 33 should not in themselves 
offer occasion for ceaseless revolutions; he was further to put 
an end to that insubordination which had recently pervaded aO 
branches of the Company's government, refusing obedience to 
orders from home, or resolutions of the Council, whenever these 
seemed to threaten pecuniary loss, and almost establishing 
private interests as the criterion of public policy. In both 
respects Clive was called upon to complete the work of his former 
government. He had left the English position dependent on 
the sincerity of the Nawab's friendship; and he had acted as 
though he supposed a system established while tlie Company had 
none but trading intencists could serve equally well when it had 
become a political powi^r. But the balance which he had be¬ 
queathed to hts successors overtaxed: their skill or their honesty 
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to tniiintsiii ^ ciiifi the old systcjn of gpvgr nm pnt had speedily 
displa^nsd its inadequacy. Botli tliese asperts were now to he 
vigarously dealt with, hut it will be more convenient to describe 
first the alterations which Clive made in Vansittart’s and Spencer’s 
settlement with the country powers, and then to deal vrith the 
administrative reforms ufhich he established in the Calcutta 
government. 

His arrival in fact counted for much in Sbuja-ud-daula's ( 
resolve to trust himself to the English. At first CUve was too 
busy in Calcutta to deal with Oudh, but in the meantimE Cnrnac 
conducted negotiations with the Nawab-Waiir. who declared 
his i^dine^ to proceed to Calcutta if Clive desired. The main 
outlme of the settlement was thus arranged before Clive set out 
to visit Shah Alani and Shuja-iid-daula.'' This tneetiiig was at 
.last held at Allahabad in August." There it was definitely 
agreed that 5huja*ud-daula was to be restored to Oudh, but he 
was to resign the districts of Korah and Allahabad as a sort of 
demesne to tlie Emperor and pay 50 lakhs to the Eogiish Com¬ 
pany by instalments. All English forces were to he withdrawn 
except from the Emperor's d^tricts ; and the Nawab entered 
into a defensive alliance with the Company. The English were ^ 
also to enjoy the privilege of a free trade in Ondh," 

This retrocession was undoubtedly wise. The English had 
not yet leamt the alphabet of Indian administration ; and as they 
Were to find, Bcuigal was more than they could manage. It was 
not the time to extend their conquests. In Bengal and Bchar 
the English held enough. " To go farther," Clive wrote, " is in 
ray opinion a scheme so cxtravagently ambitious and absurd 
that no Governor and Council in their senses can adopt it, unless 
the whole system of the Company's interest be first enturelv >J 
now-modelled," * ” 

^VhiIe this policy relieved the Company’s Government of a 
burden it could not have borne, it also made a firm friend of the 
Nawab of Oudh. He paid off his instalments with punctuality. 
^^en in the following year he again met Clive, be did not conceal 
his gratitude for having been restored to dominions ^ch he could 
not havTe recovered by the sword. And he was bound to the i 

1 C^JTjtic * letter oi July 5^ <tp. Beti|^ S^J., Coui^ 

SliBija-iid-dania at Scmirfi amJ they [iroondiitl tdfethtfr lo 
AUohAbaii. Sc* IdjAJciuliii'B CHv^, voi Ui. pp, laj^ etc. 

* Th* tlaleij Augiul 16. 1765, I5 piinfeiJ by Vrrefat {AAp., p. tytt 

Tlie fftlpuktian ipcnlUy withdmw^ an 

*Qlvc lo the Company, Soptembcf jo, 
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Company not only by gratitude but by ibe po^tful tie of 
interest H Hie English were his only neighbouis who did not 
threaten him.^ 

The share allotted to Shah Alam in these transactiDHS has 
encGiintered a greater degree of criticism. He received, as we 
have seeiii the districts of Korah and Allahabadj and was.guaiaii’- 
teed 26 lakhs a year from the revenue oi Bengal. Why, asks 
Elphinstonnj pay tribute to a diadow ? Why give him Allalia' 
bad ? Why acknowledge hts power of appointing the Diwan 
while usurping his power of appointing the Nawab ? ® On the 
other hand, enemiesltkc Sulivan complained that Clive had robbed 
the poor Moghul by breaking the treaty under which he was to 
have enjoyed full power over Ondh.^ But If fairly considered* 
dive's policy meiits the objections of neither historian nor con¬ 
temporary. The essential facts of the situation were that the 
English were under engagements to make provision for Shah 
Alam^ but that he could not maintain himself in Oudh with¬ 
out continnal assistance. Clive chose a niidcilc way. Without; 
abandoning the poor Moghul to his fatei he refused to accept the 
heavy obligations which Spencer had light-heartedly undertaken* 
He made the best of a stupid situation. Moreover, futile as were 
the Emperor's ptulensious to the rule of India, his recognition 
EUid sanction were not wholly valueless* The prestige of his mm^ 
still carried a certain weight with Indian princes, and his con- 
hrmation was usually desired tliough no one thought of paying the 
least obedience to his commands. Besides, the English were not 
the only European nation settled in Bengal; the French were re¬ 
established at Chandeniagore l the Dutch were still at Chinsum; 
and the Imperial sanction was of value in case of protests 
from those nations against the power which tile Enghsh had 
acquired. Pompous absurdity as it was* the %'alidity of Shah 
Alamos farmon could not easily be disputed at Paris or The 
Hague. 

In fact, Clive's policy recogni.scd the Emperor's position, 
made a handsome provi.^on for his maintenance, but avoided the 
danger of schemes for his efiectivc re^-establishmcnt^ His settle- 
ment marks the end of the dreams which had long floated before 


^ LettcT Irani Clive ajid Canunc, o( Jniy 14* Bengal SeL Co^h, Augnal iz, 
1;3f 66; Sd. Cam. to ibt Carn|nay Scptcmtwjr 8, 

^ ElpliiEOLtonv, 0j ikM EriSiik p0anr, p. 44^- 

• m, SuUvap'z ScntituuTitJ * * * anbrnilEf^d ^ , to ihe Eail of Shelbamc, 

jC, MSS„ Nol 90, t- 
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the eyes of both French and English, We have already seen how 
TOnsjstently the thoughts of Dupleix and Buasy had centred upon 
Delhi, drawn by the seductive lure of re^tablishing Imperial 
fatness and reaping the rich harvest of Imperial gratitude. 
Caillaud had wondered in 1739 whether Clive should not remain 
another y<ar in India and make a Great Moghul as wdl as a 
Nawab of &iigaJ. Clive himself had pondered the consequences 
of such action, if only the uncertain support of the Company could 
be exchanged for the njilitaiy resources of the Crown. Holvrell 
and ^Vamittart, Camac, Coote, and Munro had all meditated the 
possibility of a triumphant march to Delhi. But Clive now wisely 
abandoned such ambitions, and. as with Oudh, marked out the 
course which his successors were to foUow. AttracUve as it 
seemed, the poUcy of Ktahlishiiig the Imperial power would have 
mvolved the English in innumerable difficulties. It would have 
made every power in India hostde to them, and might have 
achieved the miracle of uniting them in common action. As 
tnattew stood, the Engli^ were dangerous only to these who 
wis^d to attack them; had they appeared beside the Emperor 
at Delhi and asserted the Imperial claims, every prince must 
at once havie become their enemy, in support of his own 
mdepen deuce. 

In fact, t^ve^s treatment of Oudh and the Emperor evinced a 
foresight which ho himseU could not always command and which 
Ins op^nents whoUy lacked. His settlement in Bengal dfserves 
^eat if not equal praise. Spencer had,as we have seen, secured for 
ttie English a nght to nominate the chief officials of the Durbar. 
But that right vjs based solely upon military force. Muhammad 
Riia Khan had been substituted for Nuncoinar in just the same 
way as Shah Naw-az Klian had been substituted for SaAdd T.a^blf=tr 
Khan by Bussy at Aurangabad. In fndian ej-ca the change 
possessed no validity; the agreement with the Nawab would 
at best endure only for the period of his continuance. 1110 
unavow-ed position which tlie English had assumed invited by its 
Very nature projects for its destruction. One necessary change 

position and invest it with an appearance of 

stabil4ty in Indian eyes* 

But that was not all. Two other aspects demanded con¬ 
sideration. It was essential to avoid giving the French and Dutdi 
an opportunity to raise difficulties in Europe. From tlie Indian 
^int of view the Company's position required to be regularised ; 
ut from the European point of view there wa,s danger in aasum- 
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iTig too ostensibly tbe goveniinrnt of Bengal. Any Biidden or 
extensive assmnptioTi of public power might and probably wouid 
ha'X'n occasioned trouble in Lnglish international relations^ Again^ 
the C-ompany was not the State. Already its acquisitions were 
looked on with jealousy in England* and the great fortunes which 
had gone home from Bengal had accentuated that feeling among 
those who could eflecitvely express their senttments. It w^as 
necessary not only to guard against the fealonsy of French and 
Dutch, but also to avoid giving the English Parliament room to 
intfTVene ; and this too required the political power of the Com¬ 
pany to be masked as mneh as possible. The problem was there¬ 
fore how to secure effective and legitiitmtc power in Bengal witli' 
out akmning the Company's possible enemies, fon^ign and 
domestic. Clive's settlement was de^rigned to that end, not to 
the improvement of the administratiou of the country, which 
was a question necessarily subsequent to the establishment of 
power itself_ 

With these objects Clive resolved to obtain from Shah Alam 
powers which had formerly been jealously separated from those ^ 
exercised by the Naw’ub, but which in the confusion of the empire 
since the death of Aurangsdb the Nawab had found no difficulty 
in appropriating to himself. These were the powers of the 
Imperial Diwan. '^fTthcory the N^-ab was responsible for the 
administration of bis province : ^the Diwan for the collection of 
the revenues. controlling the latter, the EngJfSb ostensibly 
would still remain without political power' ^hey would not 
acquire that tciritoriai jurtsdiction which would make the chiefs 
of Chandemagore or ChinsuTa politically dependent on them, or 
which would afford enemies in the House of Commons or House of 
Lords an opportuni^ attacking the Company as^ the sovereign 
power of BengnL At the time the Nawab would become 
yieir pensioner and the Durbar completely dependent upon them. 
^As a temporary political expedient, tlie plan was admirable. 

It closed for ever that system by v nich the English ha d been at 
rpftce the humble servants and tlie political directors of the Kawab 
sjifstem which in practice had involved triennial revolutions, 
vJt provided n transitional stage between the acquisition of power 
and the a^umption of administration, did not, it was not 
intended tO| affect the administTalivc sjnstem of the province; 
and those who decry the policy w'hicb Clive adopted forget that 
tlie adminiKtrati\»e question was one that could scarcely be taken 
up while the relations betwreo the Company and the English 
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Crown wero sttO undefined, and consequently one that was 
excluded from CUve's purview in 1765. 

Shnultaneously with his settlerofint of the Oudh question, 
Clive put inio execution his project for the seltlemcnt of power in 
Bengal. On bis way up country to meet Shuja-ud'daub and 
Shah Alam, he bad \Tsited Najm-ud-dauia at Murshidabad, 
associated with Muliammad Riaa Kiian his old friend Rai Dtulab 
and tbe Seths in the administration of the province, and agreed i 
with the Nawab that he should receive an ^pwance of 53 lakhs 
of rupees a year,^ He then proceeded to Allahabad^ where be 
received from Shah Alam a forma] grant of the Diwanui of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, thus completing the process of es¬ 
tablishing the British pera^er begun by Siraj-udHiiuIa's insensate 
conduct nine years beforen 

In few great revohjHoos have circumstances more completely 
overruled and directed the wills of the actors. Neither Clive 
nor a single man w^ho sailed with him from Madras in 1756 
dreamed of the destiny to which fortune was impelling them. 

The acqiusition of private fortunes, the re^tablishmeut of the 
Company's ptivOeges* the vindication of national pride—such 
were the expectations of their hearts. When Ch^*e lingered on ^ 
in Bengal after the capture of the French settlementSp the 
Presidency of Fort St. George could not iniagme the projects 
which were detaining him. TJie ablest head in the Madras 
Council deemed that the Company had already acquired by the 
treaty with Siraj-ud-daula as much as they will ever be able» 
or ever need to wwh, to maintaiu;'" Even the event of 
Pla^ey <lid not withdraw the veil of destiny. Men thought 
that the English had only been restored to thdr former rights ; » 
they still designed to convert Fort William into a great place 
of arms capable of defying the Nawab, Only in 1766 was it 
decided not to complete the fort on its origiual plan, since if 
ever the English were cooped up within its walls their affairs 
might be regarded as irretrievably ruined/ This change of 
policy is deeply significant. It marks emphatically the point 
to which the force of circumstances had driven the English, and 

* Bdh:!^ to the CoiDiwey, September jo, 1^5. 5 w jOao Molcc^, pp. cii., ^ 
vciL lii, pp. i?i, etc. NntuMtiar sMin-fs Id JiamB been already intriguing fot the 
fcftoTaUda tif hii pawnr, and Dive lent down to Calcdtta a belkved lo bstvs? 
acted afihij agent (Bcag^ Sel. Com.. Angiufc 10, 17615)'* 

^Oxtne tn pjLync, Jdy 1757 MSS., Various, aB, I rSi), 

* SetaftoQ'^ pm VmnsitiaH's Nmptivt, p. a. 

‘ He’nptal S< 1 . Com. lo thn Sdcret CommittcT, JnDiiar>' 31* 1766, 
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to which at] hftd -Ignorantly oontiibuted—Clive by bis military ' 
snocoBs, Vansittart by his policy of re-cstablishing^ the Nawab's I 
power, thus hastening the dinouf taait of the piece, the Company's ^ 
servants by their trade and the disputes occasioned thereby, 
until Clive returned to reap the harvest in whose sowing he had 
played so considerable a part. 


CLIVE'S ADMINISTRATIVE SETTLEMENT 


A S we haw seen, in the political settlement Cliw cate* 
fi^y avoided accepting responsibility for the adnunistni* 
tion of the provinces over which British power was now 
established. That wa.s to remain in native hands and foUow/ 
the tradthonal methods. It was not expected that this would 
give ideal results ; but it was believed that great offenderc could 
be detected and punished, and. as Clive wrote, the English would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they themselves did not 
participate in the corrupt practices which were regarded as 
inevitable.^ 

At fiist sight this may appear an evasion of a responsibility 
which should have been accepted. But in fact this abnegation 
was a wise prudence. Clive had not the personnel at his disposal 
to permit Tiis adopting a bolder policy. The English were 
already responsible for the management of the a^-Paraganas." | 

Midnapur, Bnrdwan, and Chittagong ; ■ these districts, in them- ! 

selves extensive, were ample for a school of administration: i 

and much had to be learnt before the greater task could be ; 

attempted with the least hope of success, And not only had 
much to be leamt, but also a reformation of the Company’s J 

system was needed before its Civil servants could be set to *1 

administrative instead of commercial employment. 

The essential weakness of that system in the new drcuni> 
stances was the practice of allowing them to supplement their pay 
by private trade. In former days when the Company was not 
a political power this practice had been tolerable enough. For 
the most part the Company’s and its servants' interests had not 
diverged to a serious degree Both, for example, were in- 'I 
volved in the maintenance of peace with the country powers, 
because warn and disturbances were as injurious to the provision 

‘ aivc to the Coniiwny, SeptcDiber Jo. % 

■ Granletl b 
* Gitkiilffl in J: 76 j, 
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of goods for other parts of India as to the provision of goods for 
Europe ; and the universal method by wlucb the servants* 
private trade was conducted—that of temporary joint-stocks 
—coupled with the relative smallness of their capital^ made 
them the partners and allies, rather than the rivals and com¬ 
petitors, of the native traders. But the battle of Plassey liad 
raodihed this situation in Bengal. It had^ as we have seen, 
opened the inland trade to the Englisli, and enabled them to 
enjoy w'hat they liad LlD then only claimed as a right ; and the 
profits obtainable by trading in grain* or salt, or tobacoo without 
paying duties were much greater than tJiose offered by any 
branch of sea-borne trade from Bengal, espeaally since the 
trade to Persia had been ruined by the internal commotions 
of that country. But the participation of the Company’s 
servants in the inland trade developed a marked opposition 
between their and their Honourable Masters' interests. They 
employed agents Tvhom they could not properly controL Under 
their nainep if not with their knowledge^ these agents lorced 
their goods upon up-country villages, assumed powers belonging 
to the officials of the Kaw'ab*s Government, and thereby bred 
inninncrable disputes between Calcutta and Mur^hidabad, and 
the less &crupuloxis the Company's servants the more 

speedily they advanced to wealth* This situation afforded 
matter fur a reform with which Clive was specially charged. 

Tliere was another still more unpleasant business for him 
to deal with—the question of presents. The acceptance of 
gifts from Nawahs for political services had been the universal 
custom from the time wheu Dupleix proclaimed Chanda Sahib 
Nawab of the Carnatic and Muzaffar Jang Subahdar of the 
Deccan. Pondichfiry had overflowed with the gold and sOver 
of Nasir Jang’s treasure scattered by the grateful hands of hb 
nephew; Bussy and his officers in the Deccan had repeatedly 
enjoyed the bounty ot Salabat Jang i and the French Company 
witnessed with surprise the return of officers and officials with 
sudden fortunes from the East. TIve some thing liappened with 
the English, and to a much greater degree, not because they 
were more corrupt than the French, but becauiie their opper- 
iuniiies were greater and more prolonged. Calcutta had not 
hesitated to follow the example of Pondich^ry and Madras. 
Clive and the Select Conimittee of 1757 led the way. Hoi well 
and Vansittart had profited by the revolution of 1760. Van- 
siltart and his friends bad not indeed ventured to accept presents 
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for the restoration of Mir Jafar in 1763, but they compensated 
themselves for this moderation by their great claims for losses 
in their private trade by the war with Mir Kasim, When Mir 
Jafar died and Council determined to establish Najm-ud-daula 
in his room, Spencer and lus fellows accepted donations not only 
from the new Nawab for his elevation but also from Muhammad 
Riza Khan and others. It was subsequently allied that these 
gifts were extorted from unwilling donors; ^ but their real 
peculiarity was that they were accepted after the arrival of 
orders from the Company that all their servants^ dvil and 
mnitarvj should execute covenants binding themselves not to 
receive presents.* Thus the Company's service demanded 
reform not only in regard to the method of remuneration but 
also in regard to the e;StabU^hTnent of a spirit of subordination^ 
These two, however, were intimately connected ; and no per¬ 
manent improvement could be hoped for until the Company 
became the sole master from whom remuneration could be 
expected. Qive made a wise attempt to remedy these evils; 
and his policy would have achieved a great measure of bucccss 
had the Company been wise enough to support it. 

WTien the negotiations regardiiig Clive's appointimiJit had 
been in progress, he had demanded tire power of acting apart 
from his Council if need should arise.* This was refused him* 
but a Select Committee was appointed with powers similar to 
those exercised by the Select Committee under Vansittart. 
The new bodVi however^ was empowered only to establish peace 
and tnmquilUtyj after which its authority was to devolve to the 
Council,* dive, however* employed this Committee as the 
mstruniGnt of his reforms* and continued it* long afler peace 
had been established, as the principal administrative body. In 
this be was undoubtedly travelling beyond the letter of the 
Company's orders * but he was justified by the conditions 

* Qivti bcld n Iczigiiiy liii|ui]y Into the ouitcpn trnt tbe addiic^ 

Agatnsf the TPcipinntri wai all luapect, and thcfe is iTaacm to aoppe^ llifi 
Itaat pompLiint vault! ImvE^ buq made there brcn ivocbaii||e pf govemnifliit, 
or Imd ni3t knpvn di^ppravai cd* ihecQbdu[:l o^SpellceT, etc., ciiconn4|«l 

tb« eampLaLiaantB, Tho proceeding oi Ctive and tlw Select Compiitlcb mt 
printed in tha Firf$ J^tp. SiL Cam.^ App, 84 . 

■These orden arrived cm Jannarr 24, emd wefe Bbsofately ignored, 

■Oive to the Directofi, April 37. 1764, ap, Maknlin, fiL, voLlL pp. J14. 
etc, Hequotcii ^ precodcotl the powan willl ithidi ma French had invented 
Gfpdebeq Eq 1754 and thotte cimfeTted on hlmicU by the Madims Cooncil hi 1756, 

* Company to Bengalp jnne 1. 1764, Tho Commluee consifled of Olvo, 
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which he fouod upon his arriTa], " We saw plainly," he wrote, 
that most of the gentlemen in Cotmdi had been too deeply 
concerned themselves in the measure which required amend¬ 
ment^ for us to expect any assistance from thcnip** * The 
establishment of the Committee was not allowed to pass without 
some taint show of resistance. One member of Coiiii<^ attempted 
to discuss tJie extent of the Committee's powers ; another pro¬ 
posed to send to tlie subordinate factories extracts from the 
Company's orders which Earned to limit those powers. But 
both malcontents gave way before CUve's stem severity^ 
and sat ** with very long, pale countenances '* for the rest of 
the proceedings.^ As Clive declared later^ " Upon my arrival 
in Bengali 1 found the powers given so loosely and Jesuitically 
w'orded that they were unmediately contested bv the CounciL 
X was determined* however, to put the most extensive con¬ 
struction upon them, because I was determined to do my duty 
to ray country/' * In fact by tliis means Qive secured complete 
control of the Company's government. "" Clive is really out 
king,” wrote a dviliarii fearful how far hb interests would suffer ; 
" his word is law, and, as in your time, he laughs at cootra- 
dictions/* * 

The first use of this power was to enforce the Company's 
orders regarding presents. The new covenants were signed by 
the Councillors on May 9, after many idle and evasive argu* 
ments.” ■ Indeed* Clive's vigorous supp^^rt of these orders came 
as a ame! surprise to the Council* It seems to have betm gener¬ 
ally believed that, as they arose out of the disputes regarding 
Clive's jagir, he would certainly procure their reversal before 
he left England, alike in his own interests and in those of the 
people who accompanied him .* No one seems to have sup¬ 
posed that he would act otherwise; and, indeed, a man 
with less strength of character would not have dared so com¬ 
pletely to turn hb back on hb own pist. As it was* this 
matter formed the basis of endless accusations against bitu^ and 

lOlvt to tBc Compiusv^ Scplcniber jo, I7*S- 

'dive to CftJna£, May 6, 1765. 
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secured fur Jum tUe Usllng dislike of the Bengal civilians of liis 
time.' 

Another measure secured for him an almost equal amount of 
odium. In the course of 1765 'various vacancies occurred in the 
Council. One member committed suicide, another was suspended, 
two more resigned. In July, when Give was absent, and only 
one member of the Select Committee was at Calcutta, the Council 
decided to call up to the Board two covenanted servants next in 
seniority, in spite of the waming they received that their action 
would not be appro’ved.* Clive had, indeed, other schemes in 
view. He regarded the next senior members of the serv-ioe as too 
tainted with the vices of the late admuiistration to be promoted; 
while the rest were too young and inexperienced. In these 
circumstances he resolved to call np four members of the Madras 
service, in order to remind offending servants of the penalties ot 
misconduct and because the conduct at Madras had been ” in 
general so unexceptionable that to present Bengal with such 
examples of regularity, discretion,and moderation, would, T think, 
be a means of restoring it to good order and government." ■ 
Early in January this transaction became known in Calcutta ; 
on February 7, 1766, the four Madras servants arrived.* 

As in the case of presents, so here also, Give’s enemies accused 
him of inoonsistency, for he had condemaed Spencer’s appoint¬ 
ment from Bombay as President of Fort William, as provocative 
of Jealousy and disputes. Moreover, the covenants had been 
signed by the express order of tlie Company, whereas the Madras 
ci'vilians had been appointed by the sole order of CU-ve and the 
Select Committee. Lastly, this supersession of the Bengal 
servants came on the top of the ptohibition of presents, and 
gathered together the discontent created by both, for which 
besides it offered u more decent excuse. As sooo as the appoint¬ 
ments became known, a meeting was held attended by most 
of the Company's servants in Calcutta, and a memorial to the 
Directors was drawn up and signed. In itself the memorial was 
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unobjectionable—though puerile it is modcist, and thoiJgh 
plaintive, it is not clamorous." ^ But besides this, it was resolved 
to cut Clive and all the members of the Select Committee (except 
the one who had dissented from the appointment) and the new 
Councillors from Madras, Clive was not the man quietly to 
accept this opposition to his authority* The secretary, who was 
believed to have taken a principal part in this matter, was dis¬ 
missed from his post and suspended from the Company's service, 
and other leaders were refused dastaks and thus prevented from 
tradinf?.* Other removes were also m|de affecting the pockets 
of ffl^ading malcontents—in short, every servant that had 
ventnred to express detestation ot the administration was marked 
and immediately stripped of aJi to their bare pay."* “ This broke 
up the association, and lo 1 the spurted Bengalleis appeared 
in a body one morning at the table of their lord and master/* * 
The incident shows how completely the Bengtd civilians mis¬ 
understood their position and the character of their Governor { 
Qive"s resolute front quickly recalled them to a sense of 
realities* 

He had already taken steps to remedy one great evil—that 
of their salaries. He brought out with him orders that the inland 
trade was to be placed on a more equitable footing ; * and while 
he was complctiiig the settlement with Oudh and the Emperor, 
Sumner prepared a ■scheme on the basis of employing part of the 
revenues formerly derived by the Government from salt^ betel- 
nut, and tobacco for the paj^rnent of additional allowances to the 
senior civil and niihtary servants. Salt had formerly been a 
government monopoly, fanned out periodically to the highest 
bidder or the greatest favourite; while the other arttcles had 
been subject to transit dues at numerous points along the water¬ 
ways and roads of the province. It was now decided to deliver 
these articles over to an exclusive company^ comprisiug ail 
senior servants, both civil and military^ on whose account the 
total produce and import was to be delivered at a reasonable 
price and by thpm sold to native merchants at specified places, 

* CUvie^B Mifiote, BeiLgaJ SeL Cpctu., Jutumry 1766^ 

■ Bengal JafiiLary 30, Pion^oisilea ol tJbfi Secftlaiy 
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The Company was to receive a duty of 35 per cent, on salt, 25 per 
cent, on tobacco, and 10 per cent* on betel-nut,^ which, it was 
estimated, would produce them 10 lakhs a year. The remainder 
was to be divided in shares apportioned to their rank, from the 
Governor and Commander-in'Cluef down to the Chaplain, the 
Major, and the head^surgeons.* Tliis scheme in practical fact 
amounted merely to the allocation of special allowances upon 
a p^icular branch of the revenue; and while in form the 
administratioo was confided to the members of the Company, 
they were in reality but put in the place of the old faimers of the 
revenues. 

The society was established for one year from September 1765, 
and when the matter came up again for consideration in 1766, 
orders had been received from the Company, based upon the 
complaints of Mir Jafar in 1764, totally prohibiting the trade." 
Clive refused to put these orders into execution. They had 
been issued in ignorance of bis assumption of the Diwanni for the 
Company, whereby the inland-trade duties had passed out of the 
Xawab’s contiol. His point of view was entirely reasonable ■ 
but it unhappily exposed CUve to the specious atxusation of 
disobeying the Company’s orders in tlic same manner as Spencer ■< 
had done in the matter of the presents, although Clive's 
conduct was inspired by public, and Spencer’s by private 
mterest. 

Clive, therefore, resolved to continue the society for another 
year; however, he took the opportunity to amend it in certain 
directions. In order to give the natives a larger share in the 
trade, it was ordered that all salt should be sold at Calcutta or at 
the place of production at a fixed price to native merchants, who 
were also stibi^tcd to maximum prices fixed for each town. ► 
At the same time tlie Company's duty was raised to so oer 
cent." ^ 

Unfortunately the real nature of the arrangement was mis- 


* In practice; the Swet^r tnuJed rniiy in salt (Vonrlat, p. nfi) 
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apprehended by Uur Company, who seemed to think that they 
were desired to protect and recognise a system similar to that 
w'hich had bred such troubles with Mir Kasim. They there¬ 
fore ordered its abolition and the re-estabiishment of the old 
system.^ In this they were much influenced by the form which 
Clive had adopted, and which did appear to continue the former 
practice. Had Clive placed the management under government, 
the real cilect of his proposals would have been more apparent; 
but he probably feared that then the Company would complain 
of liis conduct in thus disposing of its revenues. 

The society seems to have worked fairly enough duiiug its 
short existence. In the first year, indeed, the managers succeeded 
in taking more than the 5 per cent, profit which dive had 
allotted to them j hence the modifications which were made in 
1766. Nor did the establishment of the society raise the price, 
e.tcept at Calcutta, where it had hitherto been imported duty 
free or liable only to the Company's 5 per cent, sea-customs. The 
selling rates were fixed at 12 or 15 per cent, below the average 
of the previous twenty 3feara ; and at Patna, where the price had 
varied from 3J to 7 rupees the maund between 1760 and 1765. it 
> did not exceed 4 rupees under the society's management.* 

But although the Company did not adopt Clive's scheme, his 
arguments regarding the pay of the Company's servants were 
found unanswerable. He had pointed out the need of some 
length of service for the acquisition of that political knowledge 
which had become essential for the proper discharge of the 
higher ofhees in the Company’s service, as weU as the n^d that 
the Company’s servants should be assured of something mui£ 
than a bare living.* Coimcillom and field-officers " have a right 
’ to expect such advantages in your service as may enable them 
to return iu a few jicars with independence to their native 
country," ♦ These arguments were recognised by a grant of 
2i per cent, on the Company’s net revenues to be distributed 
among the principal civil and military servants.* So a beginning 

* Dibpatcbca ta the Select Conitnittee skDil io CJivc of Muy 17, 1766. 

Vcmlst, p. I Bolh MiU and XhomtuA a va4y pmjadiced viirv 
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at least was made in the direction of creating a professional 
service which should not depend upon external emoluments. 

Clive was less sunxessflU in seeking the abolition of private 
trade, although he confined bis attempt to the head of the adnmiis- 
tration. In one of his minutes, he remarked that the President 
was entrusted with the management of enoonous revenues, the 
superintendeiice of the Company's finance, trade, and policy, and 
the conduct of tiie proceedings of both the Council and tlte Select 
Committee. In these multifarious occupations he had ample 
cmpbyment, and should not be embarrassed with the manage¬ 
ment of private trade as well. Re proposed therefore to execute 
,a bond to abstain wholly from pri vate trade,^ for which he was 
to receive a commission of ifper cent.on the Company’s Diwanni 
revenues.* 

This proposal, which was tmanimonsly accepted in Calcutta. 
UMks at first as though Cli ve desired to augment the £6000 a year 
whidi the Company had granted him as salary.* But he had 
already resolved to go home after Christ mas, and the proposal was 
c^gned to affect future Governors rather than himself. Van- 
sittari who had been granted 2§ per cent, on the revenues be¬ 
stowed by Mir Kasim, was reckoned to have received near £20.000 " 

pCT annum as Governor, without being restrained in regard to 
either tade or presents. The latter had now been prohibited 
by the Company : and Clive proposed to abolish the former. But 
this w^ reform was too far-sighted to please the Company, who 
allowed the Governor a share of the pen cent, without any 
stipulation regarding his private trade. * 

Such was CUve's policy In regard to the Civil service of the 
Company. Tlie history of his relations with the Military service 
IS not dissuniJar. He had to enforce reforms which hU pre- 
d^ssora had shrunk from executing in the one as much as in the 
other ; in regard to toth he had to suppress a spirit of insubordina- 
« old as the Company itself, hut which had 
r^ntly assumed alarming proportions in Bengal. In the case of 
the military, this spirit was intensified by the jealousy Jong sub- 
sis^ betw^ the omcers on the one hand and the Civil servants 
and Councils on the other. In its earlier days the Company * 


' Thi, ™ ftiwi alterCtivB h,rt relqjed a slun in lUr Sail SocHtv oi I5« 
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had obstinately refused to allow a higher conmiissioacd rank 
than that of lieutenaiiL^^ At that tmiG offioeiB were closely 
aivsimilated to the civilians, like the latter, they supplemented 
their scanty pay by the profits of private trade and by various 
practices^ conefemned as irregular but tacitly permitted io most 
armies of the periods With the growth oi the Company's forces 
necessitated hy the wars with the French^ the increased miinber 
of the officers, and the entertainment of a number who had sensed 
in the King's army, qukWy developed a more professional spirit, 
which affected deeply the relations between the ci\dl and millta^. 

On one occasion the whole body of officers on the Coast 
endeavoured to coerce Government into allowing them greater 
advantages than the Council was prepared to concede. At the 
liegiiiniiig of the war with Chanda ^hih, the English troops in the 
field had received ane^tra allowance called batta from Muhammad 
Ali Khan. Bat when in 1751 grants were made of revenm^ 
intended to enable the Company to meet the cost of supporting 
their candidate, Muhammad Ah naturally objected to continue 
paying batta ; it w^s henceforward paid by the Company, but 
at a lower rate than had been given before. This caused immense 
dissatisfaction amongst the officers* who presented a prot^t, on 
Council's refusbg to accede to their requests* couched in such 
terms that the leading signatories would have been brought 
before a court-martial had there been enough captains who had 
not signed it to constitute a court. As it was, the three leaders 
in the movement were ordered down to Madras, and it was 
decided to ^nd them home ; hut one died, aiiother deserted^ 
and the third made his submission. 

loiter on, similar trouble arose again. The Company was 
constantly urging upon its agents in India the need of reducing 
military expenditure. In this it was not wholly unreasonable \ 
its service was, and long remained, the best-paid military service 
in the world. Among the retrenchm ents in the Maxiras army 
was the steady reductiori of the garrisons at which half-batta was 
allowed, in proportion as communications became more regular 
and the cc^ of European articles lowncr. In lime this was extended 
to the remoter garrisons* a nd in half-batta Vi^as atwl^hyd at 
Trichinopoly* This was much resented. At last in 1762, after 
repeated applications from llie officers* Council resolved that the 
half-batta could not be restored but that the officers who desired 

^ So latfl 174S. compudicA were coamijuidfi^l by lieutenants it jitd CAfFtaic 
by caurtuy. 
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It shcndd be removed elsewhere. Shortly after this twentynelght 
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oo i^lved to pm^i the officer believed to be ebieJy tcEponsible 

or combination, and to refiise the demand ; but thoy did 

not or could not, TOaiiit:an their position, and the struggle con¬ 
cluded wth tire re-establislunent of half-batta at Trichinonoly * 
Such inadents recall in a modified way the shameful mutiny 
ot the French officer under d’Auteud in 1750. ITiis also had rU 
on^ the r^der may recollect, in the allowances and donations 
made to the French troops by Chanda Sahib. 

mrvfHf ^flj^cuhy was the ancient jealousy between 

sword and those of the pern This emerged as soon 
^ the foiroer ^cd m numbers sufficient for the development 

T°nL was 

^^ousness of professionaJ tnowledge 
which t^ civ^s lacked and opportunities of gain inferior to 

' reS^d'"M «^Ylians enjoyed.* Hence a tSicy to dis¬ 
regard (when possible and convenient) the orders of a civilian 
government, rnnu^ble disputes arose between Lawrence, 

^ over the 

t. opembons and the promotion of officers ; 

whenever the Council differed from Lawrence in opinion he 
threatened thei^^ ^^^‘enation; he was perpebjy finding 
best-intentioned letters. After Saunders went 
hoi^, he compimned of the system under which the Majors sat 
n Coimcil on ci\t 1 and military affairs alike, as produemg a 
tack of "Of whjit service," be asked, "can their 

pres^ce be in debating that which they are totally ignorant 
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his conduct, and then, as that pTOved ineffectual, he was recaJli^.’ 
He was a dull, unintelligent, andquartelsonie person ; but siiniJar 
troubles arose with the officers who succeeded him. We, 
however, begin to thinlc,” wrote the Madras Committee, that it is 
impossible for the best-disposed man m the world to govern 
himself properly in that stale of independent authority the 
King's officers are, or imagine they are, vested with in thU 
country. ... By way of illustration we enclose herewith the 
copy of a letter we received lately from Major Monson and of our 

answer. . . . Major Monson is allowed by all that know him to be 

a man of great politeness and of a moderate even temper.” ’ 
With Coote relations were still worse. He resigned, or threatened 
resignation, a dozen times in a twelve-month, and seems only to 
have thoroughly agreed with the Government in their praises of 

his services.* 

But if tJiE,relatiotis between civil and mihtary had been bad 
at Madras, they had been worse in Bengal, chiefly, one may 
suppose, because the pruies at stake were more cjonsiderable, but 
fjecause the conduct of the Bengal Council was far more 
open to question than that of the Madras Government. As we 
have seen, bitter disputes arose over Vansittart's policy m 1761; 
and both Carnac and Coote were recaUed, Later on, Camac a 
management of the campaign of J7d4 was regarded by Council 
as slack and inefficient, while he described the orders sent to him 
as big with mischief.* A little later he claimed that officers 
commanffing detachments should not be subjected to the com¬ 
mands of the local chief. The ciwlian, he obser^'etl, could at 
worst only lose his post j the officer might lose hie and honour as 
well.® 

dive himself, in all the flush of his victory at Plassey, en¬ 
countered difficulties m the management of his subordinate 
officers. All the captains in a body waited on him to protest 
against a rumoured promotion which they disapproved; * ^d in 
the next year eleven captains protested a^inst the admission of 
a Bombay captain on the Bengal MitabUshment, and six resigned 

‘ Pub. Dm. IroiB Emtimitl. December ]{», Fobniaiy i. 17S?' 

» Mil. Dct to Eteland, July 38. X 7 i 9 - tTu; diiputu alludud to concerned Ibe 
conduct of the CompADv^s nemtere. Conii+^ JoJy 3 :, 1759- 

* jwinml (Onne MSS.. IftdlAr viiL^ li Ml Cit mi iht ot 

reflect ions far tbo niDit paTt 

^ Bettgal Sel. Com.* July J. 1^64. 

Decemborji. 17^64- 

* Clive to DTiko. December xo, {Omnj MSS., Ifwlim* x. i- 248^^, 
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Thus Clive was compelled to assume the unpopular role of 
reformer of the Military as well as of the Civil service. Among 
other measures which Clive bad carried with the Court of Directors 
Mras the reorganisation of the Bengal army. The Europeans 
were divided into three battalions; and three brigades were 
formed, comprising a battalion of Europeans, a company of 
artilleiy, six battalions of sepoys, and a troop of native horse. 
These brigades were placed under the command of Sir Robert 
Barlter, Richard Smith, and Sir Robert Fletcher, The hist 
two were able and experienced officers, who had seen much 
arduous service against the French in the Carnatic. The fruit 
of their appointment was quickly seen in the discoveiy and 
reform of abuses 'which had sprung up in tlie payment of the 
troops.^ But the third. Sir Robert Fletcher, was an officer of 
whHise character it is difficult to speak with moderation. Seldom 
has the spirit of intrigue been more completely incarnated. 
Like the others, he had served in the Carnatic, where he had been 
dismissed tor insolence. He had procured his reinstatement by 
an apology which shows that he knew how to grovel as well as 
to biiUy.* He had subsequently returned to England, whence 
he was sent back to India as Major by Bull van, Clive's principal 
opponent in the Court of Directom.^ He was later appointed 
Colonel and Brigadier, but complainEd of wliat he colled his 
supersession by Richard Smith, though the latter was an older 
officer by five years.* Eager to supersede his elders, he could 
not bear to see them take their due rank above him.* He was, 
moreover, as greedy of money as he was of rank. He had joined 
the Bengal army just after the battle of Buxar, and, in his eager¬ 
ness to share in the spoils of Benares, he almost persuaded MunrO 
to send Mm ahead with a detachment to prevent ^Tiluables 
being removed from the city, Tliough disappointed in this, be 
claimed to share in the prize-money all the same; Munro 
and his officers refused; on which Fletcher persuaded Spencer 
to intervene, hut without result.* It was Clive's mi^or- 

‘ Sel. Cwn., September 7 and October 3 >7^5’ 

* Madtu UD. Coal., fiiniiiuy 14 and iB and February IS and trCo. 

■ I.O., M-t . Ltta. Reed., 17<>J. No. jaa. 1 * advoTucleriatle tntter from Fkttber. 
rcq ueulinff thut b jp r rtm m imantt abould be dated raiUtr iban that ol Major Dcmalil 
CiunpbeU. 9- Diueb. pld^r Euid a mneik bificerk 

* Ihid.. l?66, Na. 9, 

' At & liter date in Madw Iw caiued cndlew irouhla \ acd bia kit acbH-w- 
ment waa ibecandiiet ot the wtikh ended in ihfi LmprisDiiiiii=nl untl dealb 

oi Lonl Flgot. 

* Bengal Sel Com., Deewnber ^ ind Janumry 17, 1765- 
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order to enforce the restoration of double-batta. * Plertchet himself 
admitted having given such advice in the expectation (he ex¬ 
plained) of being able to secure their confidfince and thus frustrate 
their schemes.® Thus be either betrayed the Government whose 
conunLSsion he borei or betrayed his brother-ofi&cerSj orj which 
is equally probable, betrayed both.® What remains OTtain is 
that the officers received from hiim encouragementj sincere or 
feigned, to coerce Govenunent by simultaneously resigning their 
commissions. 

Nor was this the only cnoouiagement that the officers received. 
The batta reguktions came into force only a weeh beiore Clive's 
decision of summoning Councillor from Madras became known 
in Calcutta ; and it was imi^ble but that many civilians should 
side with the officers against their common reformer. It is 
probable that their sympathy did not go far beyond platomc 
expressions of good will; but there was some talk of a subsOTp- 
tion to assist officers who should suffer in pocket by resignation ; 
and beyond doubt the indignation felt by the two bodies of men 
mutually exasperated each other,* 

But though Civil servants and officers alike might be all on 
fire against him, Clive never hesitated for a moment. " I must 
sec the soldiers' bayonets levelled at my throat," he said, before 
I can be induced to give way." ‘ He immediately directed the 
Council to apply to Madras for every officer who could be spared,® 
and ordered the Brigadiers to send down to Calcutta every officer 
who displayed the smallest intention to mutiny. He himself 
set out from Murshidabad for Mongh^, where Fletcher's brigade 
was stationed, and wiiere forty-two officers had resigned their com- 

^ livid cnee o( Bagot, CeJdard, Koper, VVitti, Ftuncis, ap. Strachry’i 
BTttl Fktchcr'ft CoHTl-MdTtlill 

■ tieftnet, lac. lUr ^ ^ 
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been dinchcton at the tiidid Honw wlUifl;g at a later dale to ffead hi™ ioCQ^iliiiuo 
hi^ tortucHJ3 intrigues aj Conimander-Sii-Oilei al HadMA ^ 

* St racily a l^arraiftJi, pp- 19 aad It appear? ccrlam tliat a sabscripiioa 

was act oa loot, Two cil ihn Civil servanta at ihia !9t!ttJeniHil mie writlen 
lo Irctra Calcutta lo set their haoda to a mbscriptum wludi they relnsfd : ihia 
c-omea Imni thcniielvea, althongh thetf hooflUT, aa they call will not allow 
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I LO,. Home MSsc.. No, y|9) : cl, alao Clive and Camac to CouncU, May 39, 1766 
(Sttachey^ op, cit., p, iSS). 

■ Clive to BoJ'kcr, May iy66 (Stmcliey*? p, idyj. 

■ Forty'two officers were actually ijeni op irom Madnia, 
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raissions ljut professed a wilfiugntss to serve as volimteers imtiJ 
May 15. However, even before that term had eapired, they be* 
came so traublfisome that they were ordered down to Calcutta in a 
body, and the European battalion nearly brolte into open mutiny. 
They were, however, appeased by a donation and ovcrawetl by 
the sepoys who stood firm The next day CKve himself arrived, 
addressed the men, and ordered double pay to the sepoys for 
May and June. 

After a brief halt, he proceeded to the brigade stationed at 
Patna under Sir Robert Barker, whom he joined on May 20. 
Here many officers had resigned, as at Monghyr, but the troops 
had Femaincd quiet. Four of the most active malornitents bad 
been sent down to Calcutta ; and Clive offered reinstatement 
to those who bad resigned but continued to do duty. His offer 
was accepted. 

Die third brigade. Smith's, lay part at Allahabad, part at 
rajepur. Here the situation was in many ways worse than 
elsewhere. Die Marathas wens known to be advancing along the 
soulh bank of the Jumna, and resignation was barely distin¬ 
guishable from desertion in the face of the enemy. Nevertheless, 
on May 6 six of the offic^ at Seraiepur resigned, and all but two 
of the rest expressed their intention to resign on June i. Within 
two days thirteen were sent down to Calcutta. Much the samehad 
happed at Allahabad ; and in reply to Smith's representations 
of the imwisdom of their conduct, the officers there declared their 
resolution to quit the station on May 20. But instead of re- 
c^vmg the expected news of the capitulation of the Government 
the officers only heard of Clive's inSeidble resolve and his success 
at Monghyr imd Patna, Resignations which would be accepted 
at wha^ver cost appeared very different from resignations which 
would be foDowed by reinstatemetit and the restoration of double- 
totta. The ofTiccra wavered ; Smith was authorised to reinstate 
th<^ iriiom ho considered least guilty ; and the conspiracy 
collapsed Fletcher was deservedly cashierer^f he had not 
n guilty of mutiny, he had been guilty of conduct unbccomiiig 
an officer and a gentleman. Six others were broke. The ni- 
t^dcrwerc required tosign a three-yeais' agreement which under 
the E^t India Mutiny Act would expose to the penalty of deatii 
any who so conducted themselves in future. 


pp. rly-iSi). rf.C^pwn * JauniB] at Uajr 14 (J.O., Horae Mwe.. No. i9«t. 
Oiainpiou »aj hoslJe to Fklchcr. luvtp^ becq «ipcmtJ«d by Ura. 
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While this conspiracy had been hatching. CBvie had decided 
on a measure to remove the principal disadvantage under -^Aich 
the military service of the Company had suffered. Hi^erto 
there had been no provision for those whom ej^ure ™ the 
or wounds in action had rendered incapahk of farther 
service before they had saved enough to live upon. The Company 
had aheady made inquiries whether a fund for the relief of su^ 
cases could not be raised by stoppages from the pay of the 
officers themselves. That plan bad been conadered wholly 
impracticable. But one of the last acts of Mir Jaf^ had been to 
desire that a sum of 5 lalths should be given m his name to the 
man who had constantly thwarted his will but invambly com¬ 
manded his respect. This not a present but a legacy. It 
was not covered by the Company’s covenant agamst presents ^ 
There was nothing to hinder Clive from accepting tt f<n himse ,, 
except his own decision not to enrich himself by his second term ol / 
government. He resolved to accept it and to it m trustees j 

for the relief of invalid officers and widows. This act completed 
his reform of the Company’s military service in Bengal. 





CONCLUSION 


C LIVE’S work b India was now completed; his health, 
never vigwous, was seriously impaired; he <iaiUd the 
last tune from India at the end of January 1767, I do 
not propose to follow him further, or to discuss those events which 
Jed to the Parliamentary inquiry of 1772. at which the Baron of 
Plassey ^ was questioned like a sheep^teaier. That first blunder¬ 
ing attempt to regulate the British administration in India belongs 
rather to the history of another illustrious statesman, Warren 
H^gs. It only remains to attempt to estimate the value of 
Chve s services. In the first place, his defence of Arcot and his 
^gorous coHoperation with Lawrence in the campaign of 1752 
brought about the doi^-nfall of Dupleix. He then showed that 
pe^tratioD and vigour which were afterwards to give extra- 
ordinaiy succe^ to his political action. But he was not alone in 
that ^ctnghshsuccflss in the Carnatic against Dupleix must be 
ascribed to Lawrence and Saunders as well as to Clive. He was, 
m fart, at school, Lawrence was an eminently capable soldier, 
Saund^ an eminently capable politician. Without them there 
c^Id have been no defence of Arcot or surrender of Srirangam. 
Nor could Chve observe, without learning from, the ambitious 
Rhemes of Dupfei^ Dieie he saw plainly marked the limita- 
tions within which Company's servants were confined, the need of 
eh^iatiEg or avoiding European opposiUon, the facility with 
winch a durbar might for a time at least be controlled: Die 
lessons thus learnt were of bcalculable value to him b the later 
part of his career. 

When he returned from England and was scut to Bengal in 
7756. he was well prepared for the situation he there encounteied. 
We have ^n with what suc^ he established English influence 
at Murshi^bud and avoided the errora of Dupleix. But the 
system which he established m the course of his first government 
^ fivid^tly of the most makeshift nature, It was a system of 
influence based b part on personal values, b part on the divided 

Clive 

toNovcutle. October i|. i? 6 t (Bijl, Mtia., Add. USS., aaSa^, f. 66 ). 
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allegi^oe of the rhiof servants of the Durbar. Could we suppose 
tliat Clive regarded this as anythmg more than a temporary 
expedient, we should have the gravest reason to deny his political 
acumen. But in fact be was infinitely tainpwed hy the foolish’ 
ness of the Company at home. He recognised the difficolties 
and dangers of the situation ; the fact is proved by bis letter to 
Pitt proposing that the territorial and political interests of the 
Company should be taken over by the Crown ; he left Iniha 
in 1760 with the intention of capturing the Direction and im¬ 
posing on it a more vigorous and inte^ent policy. But mean¬ 
while Holwell's misconduct and Vansittart's imbecility brought 
matters to such a pass that Bengal had to be reconcpjcred. By 
then Clive had secured considerable influence at home. He 
raynp out to his sccoiid government with the full intention of 
reorganising the English system and if his first admimstration 
exhibits all the dexterity of the politician, the second exhibits 
qualities of statesmanship on which his fame mainly rests. 

His work was undeniably imperfect ; but those who accuse 
Clive of not having anticipated the reforms of Hastings, of Com- 
walhs. and of Wellesley must have a strange conception of the 
practical possibilities of statecraft. He is mainly accused of 
establishing a system under wliich power was separated from 
responsibility. By accepting for the Company the powers of the 
Imporiai diwan alone,he did undoubtedly decline rcsponsibilty for 
the administration of the greater part of Bengal and for the whole 
of Bchar. But could he have done otherwise ? Were the Com¬ 
pany's servants w’ho would have had to conduct any s3?steni of 
English administration suited for such employment either by 
their knowledge of the country or the traditions of the service ? 
It is evident that they wens not. Great progress was first needed 
in their knowledge of the languages and customs of the peoj^ , 
above all,a tradition had to be estabhshed of disinterested service. 
If Clive left behind him the basis from which a system of ad¬ 
ministration could be developed, that was as much as was possible 
for him to do. 

In fact he left such a basis wluch his successors adopted and 
developed. His political settlement Lasted for near a century. 
For three generations men continued to bow as CUve had done 

‘ The diilriclB eranied by Hit JiJm- aail Mir Kiwim were ead remsiffled tind^ 
direct Btitiah fomung eKperimeati] schooJ ia whicli Uw caiUen 

BritishadiDuustntcfn received their tnUaiog. People oMen ign^ Uustatl. and 
write aa th o ugh Clive might have dme as nuich 09 Waimi Hastings. 
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before the shadowy powers of the Emperor ; the bnffer-state 
of Oudh which he established on the north-west frontier sur¬ 
vived until the time of Diilhousie ; in Bengal there were no more 
revolutions or donations. His administrative settlement was 
equally successfuL Gradually the English Government assumed 
power after power, and entered deeper and deeper into the detail 
of administration. Clive had rendered this possible by his reform 
of the civil and military services, by the principles which he laid 
down that all servants of the Company should look to the Com¬ 
pany alone for their reward, by the begirmiiigs whtrh be made 
towards establishing reasonable rates of pay. Never again 
did the services fall into the condition from which he r^ued 
tliem* He laid the foundation of the future sj.'stem, and pre¬ 
pared the mstnunents with which it was to be built up* The 
wonder is, not that his system was so incomplete, but that he 
accomplished so much that needed neither to be undone nor to 
be repeated. 

His second government may indeed be claimed as a miracle 
of insight, vigour, prudence, and honesty* Who else of his 
generation could have done as much in soTnetbing over eighteen 
months ? How many of those who at Westminster daily 
prostituted public interests would have thought his s^utary 
reforms possible or desirable at the certain cost of opprobrious 
clamour ? If in his earlier cnieer Clive often enough acted like i 
the majority of bis contemporaries, in his second government he 
rose far above the political and moral standards of his age* Of 
those who have encountered similar extremes of praise and blame, 
few have better merited the first and Jess deserved the second, 
few have rendered more enduring and meriioriaus service to their 
country. 
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